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THE LENGTH-WEIGHT RELATIONSHIP AND CONDITION 
IN THE GIANT PRAWN, Macrobrachium rosenbergii 
(De Man, 1879 ) OF BANGLADESH 


M SHAFI AND MIAN M. ABDUL QUDDUS 


Introduction : 


The giant prawn Macrobrachium rosenbergii (De Man, ) is 
one of the most important commercial caridean prawn commonly 
available ın fresh and estuarine waters of Bangladesh This biggest 
prawn 1s widely distributed in the Indo-Pacific regions, Indonesia, 
Burma and Indo-Pak-Bangladesh sub-continent. Though no detail 
work has been done in Bangladesh, extensive work has been 
carried out on the biology of this species in India ( Chopra, 
1943 ; Rajyalakshmi, 1961 ; and Rao, 1967) and elsewhere (Ling, 
1967). Ahmed (1957) reviewed the prawns and prawn fisheries 
of Bangladesh and did some observation on its biology. Ahmed 
(1959) gave an account of the culture of prawns in freshwater 
ponds of Bangladesh. But these works did not throw any light 
on the life history of this commercially important species. Doha 
(1970) has studied in some detail the length-weight relationships 
and condition in Palaemon bırmanıcus from the old Brahmaputra 
river in Mymensingh. 

The present account is concerned with the length-weight 
relationships and condition in the giant prawn of Bangladesh. 


Materials and Methods : 

A total of 1320 specimens were collected from the Daud- 
kandı fish landing centre in the district of Comulla during the 
periods from September, 1969 to August, 1973, of which, 839 
were females and 481 males. The materials analysed were mainly 
caught by line-hook, trawl-net ( moia-Ja]), dip-net (jâlı-yal ) and 
trap (Chai). The smaller specimens were caught by fallen nets 
(jhet@-jal ) and traps. The total length of the specimens were 
measured to the nearest millimeter, from the tip of the rostrum 
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to the tip of the telson The carapace length was taken from 
the base of the orbital notch to the posterior mid dorsal edge 
of the carapace ( Cole and Mistakidis, 1953) with the help of 
a slide callıper. The weights were taken to the nearest gram 
by a double-pan sensitive balance. The specimens were preserved 
in five per cent formalın punched with perforations ın the cara- 
pace region for better preservation of guts and gonads 


A total of 1300 prawns ( male and female combined ) were 
divided into 102 one millimeter length groups and these were 
the basis for the study of total length-carapace length relation- 
ship While determining the total length-total weight relationship, 
1300 species ( male and female combined ) were divided into 45 
millimeter length groups. 865 specimens (male and female com- 
bined ) were similarly divided into 15 five millimeter groups to 
compute the carapace length-total weight relationship. Since this 
relationship has more practical importance, it bas also been in- 
vestigated separately for 320 males and 545 females as well. 


Results and Discussion : 


Total length—carapace length relationship : 

Measurements of total length are not possible in live speci- 
mens and in those with an incomplete, regenerating or broken 
rostrum. In such cases, the total lengths can be worked out 
from the carapacial lengths if a formula for converting one into 
another is estimated. 

Total and carapace lengths when plotted on arithmetic scale 
(Fig. la) show a slightly curvilinear relationship. Hence, the 
logarithmic values of both the measurements were plotted ( Fig. 1b ) 
and it was found that there is a linear relationship between 
the two variables. Carapace length—total length regression line 
was computed for both sexes combined and the formula obtained 
was : 

Log TL —0 1298 + 1.2322 log CL 
( TL = Total Length ; CL = Carapace Length) 
The value of the co-efficient of correlation (r) of the regression 
was estimated to be 0.93 which is highly significant ( P > 0.001). 


aml 
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Fig. 1. Relationship between carapace and total lengths 1n 
Macrobrachium rosenbergtt 
The formula obtained by Rao (1967) for the same species in 
Indian waters was: Log TL = 0.88675 + 0.83088 log CL. 
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Rao (1967) estimated the value of co-efficient of correlation (r) 
of the regression to be 097 which is again highly significant. 
These findings indicate that the species shows a strong carapace 
length-total length relationship 1n both the Bangladesh and Indian 
waters, i e. an isometric growth rate is demonstrated by the 
species where the carapace length grows proportionately to the 
total length. 


Length-weight relationship : 


The relationship between length and weight in fish follows 
approximately the cube law and can be expressed by the 
formula, W —aL?, in which, W = weight, L = length and ais a 
constant representing the condition of the fish ( Le Cren, 1951 ). 
When expressed logarithmically ( Le Cren, 1951 ; Rounsefell and 
Everhart, 1965) the formula becomes log W = log a + blog L, 
in which, ‘b’ represents the slope of the lme and log ‘a’ its 
position. Both can be determined by fitting a straight line to 
the logarithms of length and weight or by computing them from 
the normal equation for the regression method of least squares. 


Total length-total weight relationship : 


When the total lengths of the mature male and female 
species ( combined ) were plotted against their total weights on 
an arithmetic scale, smooth growth curve was obtained ( Fig. 2a ) 
and yielded straight line when plotted on a logarithmic scale 
(Fig. 2b) giving a linear relationship. A regression was then 
calculated for the logarithm of total weight (TW) on the logari- 
thm of total length (TL) by the method of least squares, the 
lengths being arranged in 5 mm groups. The equation was 
calculated to be : 


Log TW = - 6.14255 + 3.67846 log TL 
or TW = 0.0000013886 6 
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Fig. 2. Length—weight relationship in M rosenbergu 


The ninety-five per cent fiducial limits of the regression co-efficient 
*b' were calculated and are as follows : 


Lower limits — Upper limits 
3.49882 3 85810 


The limits give a fairly good idea of the extent of the varia- 
bility of the regression coefficient ‘b’. When tested statistically, 
the value of the regression coefficient ‘b’ is found to be signi- 
ficantly different from 3.0 ( the cube ). The value 3.67846 is above 
3.0. The value of 'b' was always above 3.0 in Indian prawns 
obtained in total length-total weight analysis by Ibrahim (1962 ; 
*b' in males = 3.38788 ; in females = 3.82041), Rajyalakshmi 
(1962 ; ‘b’ = 3.2276) and Rao (1967; ‘b’ = 3.19346) It may be 


) 


` 
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concluded that the Macrobrachium species generally does not 
follow the cube law, the exact reasons are yet to be found. 


Carapace length-total weight relationship 


The carapace lengths of mature males and females ( com- 
bined) were plotted against their weights on arithmetic scale and 
a smooth growth curve was obtained and yielded a straight line 
when plotted on a longarithmic scale. A regression was then 
calculated for the logarithm of total weight (TW) on the logarithm 
of carapace length (CL) 


The equation was calculated to be: 
Log TW = —2.9717--2 85080 Log CL 
or TW = 0.093693 8*0 


The ninety-five per eent fiducial limits of the regression coeffi- 
cient 'b' were calculated and are as follows : 
Lower limits — Upper limits 
2 71920 2.98240 


When tested statistically, the value of the regression coefficient *b' 
ıs found to be significantly different from 3.0. 


The carapace length-total weight relationship was also investt- 
gated for males and females separately and the equations obtained 
are as follows : 


Males : Log TW = —3.4036--3.0597 log CL 
or TW = 0.0025328 CL3:0597 
Females : Log TW = —2 70339-4-2.70338 Log CL 
or TW = 0050511 2۶ 


When tested statistically, the value of ‘b’ is found to be 
not significantly different from 3.0 in males but significantly 
different ın females. The findings of Doha (1970) closely agree 
with the present results. He has explained that the weights 
of the females (‘b’ = 2.3866 in his case) being affected by the 
spawning condition might possibly be the reasons for this deviation 
in females from the cube law. 


At 
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Relative condition factor . 


Le Cren (1951) has discussed in detail the factors ` which 
complicate the condition of fish. The conventional formula for 


condition, سير‎ -has not been used in the present study as these 
glant prawns do not follow the cubelaw exactly. Instead, relative 


Le (Le Cren. 





condition factor has been calculated form Kn= 


1951). The mean weight ( W ) was calculated for each length 

group of 10 mm class interval separately for mature males and 
females from the formula Log TW— —6.14255--3.67846 log TL 
and then the relative conditon factor for each group of males 


and females was calculated from the formula Kn ELS ın which 
w 


Kn = relative condition and W= actual weight. 


Relative condition for different lengths : 


* The different length groups of males and females were 
plotted against their relative condition factors ( Fig. 3 ). Fluctua- 
tions in the relative condition with lengths appear to be more or 
less identical ın case of both sexes It ıs observed from the 
figure that Kn is the lowest for the earliest plotted size groups. 
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Fig. 3. Mean relative condition factors at different lengths. 
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Thereafter, fluctuations ın condition are cyclic in nature showing 
several: peaks followed by troughs. The first condition trough 
( Fig. 3, A) which 1s generally observed at 110 mm to 120 mm 
(T.L.) may probably be attributable to the migration of young 
ones from their rearing grounds in the estuaries to the freshwater 
zones, The stress resulting from the migration might have con- 
ttibuted to the lowering of condition at these lengths. The attainment 
of normal habitat in the environment of freshwater may be 
responsible for the subsequent recovery in the relative condition 
at 120 mm to 180 mm in males and at 120 mm to 165 mm in 
females. 

The low condition values observed in the second trough 
region at 185 mm in both the sexes which are followed by a 
rise may probably be attributable to the attainment of maturity. 
Generally, ın fishes a sudden drop in the Kn followed by a rise 
Is associated with the attainment of maturity (Le Cren, 1951 (۰ 
Such an interpretation appears to be valid m case of prawns 
also ( Rao, 1967). The present analysis of Kn values shows that 
these prawns probably start maturing at the total length of 0 
mm and reach the final stage of maturity at the total length of 
185 mm. According to Rao (1967), 50 per cent levels in the 
maturity curves of this species in the Hoogoly Estuary reach at 
the total lengths of 150mm and 175 mm In females and males 
respectively. Therefore, the giant prawns in Bangladesh waters 
reach maturity slightly at higher lengths than those in Indian 
waters. 

The troughs and peaks in the relative condition curves 
( Fig. 3) after the length of 185 mm may be attributable respecti- 
vely to the elaboration of gonadial products prior to spawning 
and to the spent condition in spawning. Food, besides spawning, 
may affect the relative condition. The amount of food ingested 
in prawns, when compared to the body weight, is so little that 
the food factor may not play such a major role as to affect 
the condition. values ( Rao 1967 ). Le Cren (1951) and Shafi (1969) 
found.that nearly all the differences between seasonal values of 
relative conditions for mature and immature perch were due to 
Cyclic changes in gonad weight. په‎ 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL STUDIES ON ` 
SOME SOILS OF BANGLADESH 


Z H. BHUIYA, M.A. SATTAR AND M.S. ISLAM 


Introduction 


The soil 15 a complex mechanical system consisting of three 
different phases, viz. solid, liquid and gases. The bulk of the 
solid phase consists primarily of the inorganic particles and some 
organic matter. The rest of the volume which makes up the 
pore space 1s occupied by liquid and gaseous phases. The rigidity 
and supporting power, drainage, retention of moisture, aeration, 
ease of penetration of roots and availability of plant nutrients 
are all intimately linked with physical condition of the soil. The 
physical properties of the soil depend onthe amount, size, shape, 
arrangement and mineral composition of its particles, kind and 
amount of organic matter and the volume and the form of its 

epores. 

If a soil 15 to produce crops successfully, 1t must have an 
ample supply of all the necessary nutrients which plants take 
from the soil. If any of these nutrients are lacking or if present 
in improper proportion, the normal growth and development of 
the plant will be affected. Nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
are of major concern because the available supplies of these 
elements ın soils are more likely to be insufficient for maximum 
plant growth than are the supplies of other essential elements. 
The deficiency of these nutrients in the soils can be met by the 
use of nitrogen, phosphatic and potassıc fertilizers to a greater 
extent. Organic matter serves as a store house of plant nutrie- 
nts, promotes the aggregation of soil particles and increase 
the water holding of the soil. Soil reaction is the most impor- 
tant single chemical characteristic influenceing many physico-che- 
mical properties of the soil. A pH range of approximately 6-7 
seems to promote the availability of plant nutrients. Commercial 
fertilizers are also most readily available in this pH range. Clay 
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Table I 


Sampling locations of 7 different 











Sampling 
Sic Mo; Soils inches locations 
1. Noncalcareous Dark Grey 0-6 Agric University Farm, 
Floodplain soil 6-12 Mymensingh, 
2. Grey Floodplain and 0-6 
Noncalcareous Brown 6-12 Kalpani, Rangpur. 
Floodplain soil 
3. Calcareous Dark Grey 0-6 


Floodplain and Calcareous 2 Sewria, Kustia. 
Brown Floodplain soil 


4. Brown Hill soil 0-6 Sremangal Tea Research 
6-12 Station, Sylhet. 
5. Grey Floodplain soil 0-6 
6-12 Khepupara, Barisal. 
6. Peat Soil 0-6 
6-12 Sundarban, Khulna. 
7. Red Brown Terrace soil 0-6 
6-12 Madhupur jungle, 


Tangail. 





and organic matter contents increase the cation exchange capa- 
city of the soil. 

The present investigation was undertaken to study the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of some 5011 of Bangladesh. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
The soil samples were collected from the seven different 
soil tracts of Bangladesh ( Brammer, 1969 ( at 0-6 inch and 6-12 
inch depths. The samples were placed ın plastic bags and stored 
at 4"C in a freezer for analyses. 
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The particle size distribution of the soils were made by 
hydrometer method ( Piper, 1950), particle density by volumatric 
flask method and bulk density by paraffined clod method ( Black, 
1965). Soil pH was determined with a pH meter ( Jackson, 1962 ) 
and organic carbon by wet oxidation method ( Walkley and 
Black, 1934). Cation exchange capacities of the soils were 
determined by ammonium acetate method and available phosphorus 
by acid fluoride method (Black, 1965). Total-N content was. 
determined by Kjeldahl method, ammonium-N by Nessler’s method 
and total-P by HCL extraction method ( Jackson, 1962). Avar 
lable potassium content was determined by Dyer’s 1 per cent 
citric acid extraction method and total-K by HCL extraction 
method ( Piper, 1950 ). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The physical and chemical characteristics of the soils are 
presented in Tables 2 and 3. 


Particle size distribution analysis ' 

The particle size distribution of the soils under study has 
been shown in Table 2. Fine sand was the dominant fraction 
In the surface and sub-surface Jayers of Noncalcareous Dark Grey 
Floodplain (48.75 and 4465%), Calcareous Dark Grey Flood- 
plain and Calcareous Brown Floodplain ( 50.65 and 50.74%) and 
Brown Hill (52% and 5146%) soils In Grey Floodplain and 
Noncalcareous Brown Floodplain (58.48 and 567275), Grey 
Floodplain ( 50.22 and 5200%) and Peat (3845 and 38.14% ) 
soils, silt was the dominant fraction. Clay was the dominant 
fraction in Red Brown Terrace (42.36 and 47 14%) soil Fine 
sand decreased in lower depths ın Noncalcareous Dark Grey 
Floodplain (8.41%) and Brown Hill ¢ 123%) soils, whereas 
in Calcareous Dark Grey Floodplain and Calcareous Brown 
Floodplain was higer in the surface soils. In Grey Floodplain 
and Noncalcareous Brown Floodplain (301% ) and Peat (0.8075) 
soils, silt fraction decreased at lower depths whereas in Grey 
Floodplain soil (3.42) this fraction was higher in the subsoils. 
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In Red Brown Terrace soils, a high amount of the clay fraction 
(1.10%) was found at lower depths. 

The low silt content in Calcareous Dark Grey Floodplain 
and Calcareous Brown Floodplain, Brown Hill and Red Brown 
Terrace soils imlplies relatively poor presence of basic material. It 
also questions the validity of the deposition. The low clay con- 
tent in Calcareous Dark Grey Floodplain and Calcareous Brown 
Floodplain, Noncalcareous Dark Grey Floodplain, Brown Flood- 
plain and Peat soils indicate that either the fraction has been 
partly washed away by the surface-run off or translocated to 
the lower depths in the profile. 


Particle density : 

Particle density may be defined as the weight per unit volume 
of the soil solids Particle density of predominantly mineral soils 
varies from 2.60-2.75 gm/cc whereas that of organic matter varies 
from 1.2-1.7 gm/cc. 

The particle density values of the soils under study are 
given ın Table 2. The data showed that the values were higher 
with lower depths. This increase was due to the decrease iif 
organic matter content and increase in the clay and concretionary 
materials. The smaller values of particle density in Peat soil 
(1.24 gm/cc ) may be attributed to the higher organic matter 
content. The higher values in. the Red Brown Terrace (2.65 gm/cc) 
soils might be due to the presence of high amount of clay 
colloids. The organic matter weighs much less than that of an 
equal volume of "mineral solids. Therefore, the presence of organic 
matter tends to lower the particle density of the soils. The par- 
ticle densities of the soils were 1.24-2.65 gm/cc. Negligible differe- 
nce of the results were recorded from soil to soil ( Table 2). 


Bulk density : 

Bulk densiy may be defined as the mass or weight of a 
unit volume of dry soil. This volume includes both solids and 
pore space. The bulk density of a given soil is always smaller 
than its particle density. The bulk density of sand is about 7 
gm/cc whereas that of organic matter is about 0.5 gm/cc. Gene- 
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_rally soils with low bulk densities have favourable physical 
conditions 

Table 2 showed that the bulk density of the different soils 
under study ranged from 0.81 to 130 gm/cc The values were 
higher with the lower depths Similar findings were reported by 
Bhurya and Shaheed (1971) This increase was probably due to 
the fact that the finer material might have moved down from 
the surface to the lower depths. It was to be noted that the 
highest bulk density 1.30 gm/cc for Red Brown Terrace soil at 
0-6 inch depth was associated with the highest particle density of 
2 68 gm/cc and highest clay content of 42.12%. The values were 
lower in Peat soil (0.81 gm/cc) due to higher amount of organic 
matter. Variation of bulk densities of soil were negligible except 
peat. 


Total pore space . 

Soil porosity refers to that percentage of soil volume which 
1$ occupied by the pore spaces. It is calculated as follows : 
100 l4 Bulk density x 100 


Percentage of pore space — uU سس‎ ANE 
۱ P P Parucle density 


The total pore spaces of the 50115 under study are presen- 
ted 1n Table 2. The data showed the high porosity in all the 
soils at the surface layer (34.69-54.43%). The total porosity were 
lower at lower depths. Similar results were obtained by Tamhane 
et al. (1970), Bhuiya and Shaheed (1971). This decrease were due 
to the decrease in organic matter content and reduction of 
aggregation. The high pore space was observed in Noncalcareous 
Dark Grey Floodplain soil (54.43%) and lower m Peat soil 
(346975). Almost similar results were observed in all the soils. 


pH : 

It was evident from Table 3 that Calcareous Dark Grey 
Floodplain and Calcareous Brown Floodplain ( pH 7.8 ), and Grey 
Floodplain (pH 74) were alkaline in reaction. Noncalcareous 
Dark Grey Floodplain ( pH 7.1 ) soil was neutral whereas Grey 


Floodplain and Noncalcareous Brown Floodplain ( pH 6.2 ) Brown 
Hill (pH 38), Peat (pH 4.5) and Red Brown Terrace ( pH 4.3 } 
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soils were acidic in reaction. There was very negligible difference 
in pH values between surface and subsurface soils. The soil to 
soil variations were due tothe physical, chemical and biological 
characteristics of the soils. 
Organic earbon contents : 

Table 3 showed that the organic carbon content of Peat 
(18 11%) soil was the highest among all the soils under study, 
The organic carbon content of the surface and subsurface soils 
increased ın order: Calcareous Dark Grey Floodplain and cal- 
careous Brown Floodplain: (0.54 and 0.45%). Red Borwn 
Terrace (0.58 and 0.507): Grey Floodplain ( 0.64 and 0.52% ) . 
Noncalcareous Dark Grey Floodplain (0.68 and 058%) : Grey 
Floodplain and Noncalcareous Brown Floodplain (0.74 and 
062%): Brown HII (1.82 and 1.58%) soils. Smaller values 
were obtaıned with the lower depths. 
Cation exchange capacity : 

z The cation exchange capacity of Peat soil ( 162.24 me/100g) 
was higher than the other sois. The high exchange capacity 
was due to the high content of organic matter. The cation 
exchange capacity increased m the order: Noncalcareous Dark 
Grey Floodplain (14.15 me/100g ) : Grey Floodplain and Noncal- 
careous Brown Floodplain (18.00 me/100g ): Calcareous Dark 
Grey Floodplain and Calcareous Brown Floodplain (20,12 me/100g) : 
Red Brown Terrace ( 28.99 me/100g ) : Grey Floodplain ‘soils ( 37.81 
me/100g ). Higher values of cation exchange capacities of the 
soils were obtained at lower depths. 

Nitrogen contents : 

Total-N contents of all the soils ranged from 0.80-0.93 ۰ 
The nitrogen content was the highest in Peat soil (0.93% ) which 
might be due to high organic matter. Ammonium-N concentra- 
tion was highest in Grey Floodplain and Noncalcareous Brown 
Floodplain soi ( 5.20 % ) and lowest in Brown Hill soil (1.23 9; ). 
Nitrate-N content was higher in Grey Floodplain (1.11%) and 
the lower ın Noncalcareous Dark Grey Floodplaın ( 0.28 % ) soils, 
Smaller values of total-N, ammonium-N and nitrate-N contents 
were Observed with lower depths. 

ته 
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The table 3 showed that all the soils except Peat were 
deficient in nitrogen. This deficiency was due mainly to the 
high temperature associated with high rainfall of Bangladesh. 
This intense decomposition of organic matter in soils and the 
removel of mineralized products from the seat of reaction tend 
to ereate nitrogen deficiency in subtropical soils of Bangladesh 
(Islam et al. 1958 , Choudhury and Khan, 1959; Khan and 
Mondol, 1958 and others). 


Phosphorus contents ' 


The table 3 showed that all the soils except Peat were 
higher in @rey Floodplain soil (2.04 75) and the other soils 
showed relatively less available soil phosphorus. The values were 
smaller with the lower depths. It might be inferred that the 
soils under study are suffering from phosphate deficiency., although 
the extent of phosphate deficincy 15 less than the nitrogen defi- 
ciency. Several research workers observed some degrees of pho- 
sphate deficiency in the soils of Bangladesh ( Khan and Islam, 
el961 (a) ; Khan and Islam 1961 (b); Alim etal. 1962; Islam, 
1966 ; Khan and Rahman, 1966). The amount of total P was 
higher in Peat soil (0.32%) and lower in Noncalcareous Dark 
Grey Floodplain soil (0.1075). 


Potassium contents : 

Table 3 showed that the soils were rich in potassium. The 
lack of potassium deficiency in the soils might be due to the 
presence of fair amount of potassium bearing minerals present 
in the soil and their continuous replenishment in the course of 
siltation every year. Potassium contents were higher in the surface 
soils. The available soil potassium was higher ın Red Brown 
Terrace soil ( 5.10 %) and lower in Noncalcareous Dark Grey 
Floodplain soil (211 7;). In Grey Floodplain and  Noncal- 
careous Brown Floodplain soil the total-K was highest (0.98%) 
and lowest ın Grey Floodplain soil (0.40% (۰ 
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THE SECOND GREAT BUDDHIST COUNCIL ` 


R. B. BARUA 


The authenticity of the Second Great Buddhist Council or, 
‘Dutiya Maha 835870 was admitted by all sects of Buddhism. 
It was held at Va1gali during the reign of king Kala@goka,! one 
hundred years after the great demise of the Buddha. It 9 
difficult to say whether Vaısâlı was the capital of Magadha at 
that time. But it is admitted by the majority of schools that 
the capital of Magadha was permanently shifted to Pataliputra? 


1. Dipavamsa, Capto, 1۷-۷ ; Mahavamsa, Ch 1v, ; Taranath: History 

of Buddhism, P 41 The Kavyamımamsa (3rd Ed, p. 50) records 

many interesting details about his life. It 1s said that he prohibited 

the use of cerebral in his herem According to the Puranas 8 

or Kakavarna ( Ceylonese Chronicle ) ascended the throne of 

Magadha after Sai&unsga Jacobi, Geiger and Bhanderkar are of 

opinion that Kakavarna, the ‘crow coloured’ and Kalasoka, the 

“black A&oka' were one and the same person In the ۵ 

(C/O Divyavadana, 369, Mahavamsa, P xu) Kakavarnin 1s men- 

tioned after Munda and there ıs no mention of Kzlaóoka there, 

The most important events in his reign were the holding of the 

Second Great Buddhist Council and the transfer of the capital to 

Patalıputra. The Harsacarita (of K P. Paral, 4th ed, 1918, P 

199) gives a curious account about his tragic death It 15 said 

that Kakavarna Sargunaga was killed in the vicinity of the city 

with a dagger thrust into his throat. Kalasoka was succeeded by his 
ten sons, viz, Bhadrasena, Karandavarman,  Mangura, Sarvafijaya, 

Jalıka, Ubhaka. Safijaya, Kauravya, Nandivarman, and Pañcamaka, 

All the ten sons ruled simultaneously. 

2. Pataliputra or Kusumpura was situated at the junction of the 
rivers Sone and the Ganges. The Greek ambassador Megasthenese 
described that the city of Patalıputra was 9 miles long and 14 
miles wide It was surrounded by a wide wooden polisade which 
were followed by wide and deep ditches Along the polisade there 
were 570 towers and 64 gates. The architectural beauty of the 
royal palace raised admiration of the foreigners The magni- 
ficent description of Paçalıputra can be found from the evidence 
of  archeological reports, The excavation carried out by 
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during: the reign of king Kalasoka. According to Ceylonese 
chronicles the First Great Council lasted seven months. The 
Second Great Buddhist Council lasted for eight months and 
hundred monks were selected to hold the meeting. All of them 
were learned and well versed in the Tripitaka. 


The main reason for holding the Second Great Buddhist 
Council was the deliberate negligence in the observance of the 
Vinaya rules by a group of Vaisalian monks. Some of these 
monks were greatly of non-observance of ten rules (Dasavatthunt)3 
Yasa, son of Ka@kandaka regarded these practices as illegal. He 
told the public about the illegal practices and asked them to 
forbid the Vajjiin monks agaist these practices. The ۹586 
monks in turn asked him to desist from speaking ill about them 
and pronounced on him a penalty of Patisâranıya Kamma which 
requires one to apologise to the laity for his insolent behaviour * 
Yasa eloquently defended his view and conduct before the laity 
and succeeded in winning them over to his side. 


The offending monks pronounced on him the penalty “of 
Ukkhepanıya Kamma which meant his virtual expulsion from the 
Sangha. Thus the monks were divided into two groups as regards 
the validity of ten points. The Cullavagga mentions the ten points 
as follows :— 


(0 Singliona-Kappa—Carrying of salt in the horn for future 
use. No salt can bestored. This practice violates the Pacittiya 
No. 37 of the Bhikkhu Patimokkha. 


(u) Dvangula-Kappa— Taking of food after the shadow 
goes up to the breadth of two fingers. This practice implies that 


Dr Altekar and Mr. M Ghosh has yielded 5 different levels of which 
the first stratum goes back to the time of the Buddha. The 
woodden structures are found laid lıke railway sleepers almost 
parallel to each other at a distance varying 1 foot 2 inches to 1 
foot 9 inches long The remains of the excavation are numerous 
ranging from 5000 BC to 17th century A.D It ıs hard to decide 
the exact date of each of them 

3. Cullavagga, Ch XII, p. 303-306. 

4. Ibid, XII, p. 306-308 
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solid food can be taken not only in the forenoon but also after 
the sun throws shadow oftwo inches long. This practice is con- 
trary to Pâcittiy& No 37 which forbids taking of solid food 
after mid-day. 

(qu) Gdmantara-Kappa—Taking second meal in villages in a 
same day. This practice means that the rules regarding second 
meal may be relaxed in villages for inconvenience in comparison 
with the monasteries. This violates the Pacittiyà No. 35 which 
forbids the second meal in a same day. 


(av) Avasa-Kappa—Performance of Uposatha ceremony in 
various places of the monastery. This rule implies that ordina- 
tion, confession, (desanâ), münatta and Abbana can be performed 
in private houses besides Uposatha Hall attached to the monas- 
tery. This violates the rule regarding the residence in Sima of 
an 0 

(v) Anumati-Kappa—Obtaining the sanction of the Sangha 
to an act after it is done provisionally. “his implies that the 
consent of the Sangha is necessary in order to pass an act. 
But if that consent is not obtained before the act, ıt may be 
legalised later. This practice is a direct violation of the monastic 
discipline. 

(vi) Acinna-Kappa—To follow a customary tradition. This 
is also an example of direct excuse for relaxing the Vınaya 
discipline. 

(vii) Amathita-Kappa—Drinking of butter-milk ın the after- 
noon. This practice implies that a bhikkhu can take butter-milk, 
liquid food etc. after meals even in the afternoon. This is a 
violation of the Pacittrya No. 35 of the Bhikkhu Pâtimokkha. 


(vii) Jalogim-Patum—Drinking of Toddy. This practice 
implies that monks are allowed to indulge in fermented drinks 
made of palm-tree etc. This practice is in contravention of 
Pâcıttiya No. 51 which forbids the intoxicating drinks. 

(ix) Adasakarh-nisidanarh—Use of rugs which have no fringe. 
This implies that the seats covered with clothes with fringes 
are allowed This practice violates the Pücittiya No. 89 of the 
Bhikkhu Patimokkha. 

(x) Jataruparajatara— Accepting of gold or silver or money of 
any kind. This implies that monks cannot accept gold or silver or 


money for buying necessary things. The acceptance of gold is a direct . 
4— 
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violation of Nissaggiya No. 18 which forbids accepting of gold 
and silver, or money of any kind. However manks are allowed to 
aceept and possess money throngh a Kappıya-Küraka. 

The Cullavagga mentions that Yasa gradually gathered a 
large number of supporters and openly declared that these 
practices were unlawful He sent messengers in all directions, 
The bhikkhus of Avanti and south-west countries were invited 
to assemble and to decide the controversia] matters in the place 
of origin? His appeal was readily accepted and many of them 
sent sympathetic letter in order to preserve the purity of the 
Sangha. 

At that time Venerable Sambhutasanavasi was living at 
Ahoganga mountain. He was a distinguished scholar and a reputed 
disputant He gave an opinion in favour of the ten points 
expounded by Yasa and he took the matter very seriously. Sixty 
monks of the western countries met him on the Ahoganga Hill. 
Another  eighty eight monks from Southern countries also 
joined with them. Allof them were very much conscious about, 
the importance of the matter. They openly declared the question 
to be serious one as the purity of the Vinaya 15 attached to it. 
With the advice of SamhutasanavBsi the bhikkhus approached 
the Venerable Revata and reported the matter to him. Venerable 
Revata scrutinised the matter in all its details and gave opinion 
in favour of Yasa K&kandakaputta. He declared that these 
practices relating to the non-observance of the ten points were 
illegal and went against the Vinaya rules. 

Meanwhile, the Vajjián monks were not idle. They also 
tried to get support from the monks. "They sent presents to Revata 
in order to get support from him who refused their bribe with 
thanks and requested them to give up their false views. Then 
Vajjian monks induced Uttara, the disciple of Revata to draw 
support from him. But Uttara too was not successful. Then 
the assembled monks with the suggsstion of Revata decided to 


5. Samantapasidhika, C/O M A Pal course, Part II, p 664. “Tena kho 
pana samayena ayasma Yaso Kakandakaputto Vayısu carıkam caram- 
ano Vesalika kıra Vayıputtaka bhikkhu Vesalıyam dasa vatthuni dipen- 
titi sutva nakho pana etam patırupam yavabam dasavalassa sasana vi- 
pattim sutva appossukko bhaveyyarn, handaham adhammavadino nigga- 
hetva dhammam dipenti cintento yena Vesali tad avasarı, tatra Sudar 
ayasma Yaso Kakandakaputto Vesalıyam vıharatı Mahavane Kutagara- 
salayam " 
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settle the disputes in Vaisali. Accordingly, seven hundred learned 
Theras met at Vülukarama Vibara® in Vaisali. Many controversial 
discussions were held in the meeting. At last eight monks were 
selected (four from the east and four from the west) The 
Mahâvamsa gives the names of the Theras as follows : Sabbakami, 
Salha, Khuyasobhita, Vasabha (pacinaka ) Revata, Sambhuta 
Sanavüsi, Yasa Kükandakaputta and Sumana (paveyyak&)." Accor- 
ding to Cullavagga vanerable Sabbakâmı was elected president of 
the council] and Venerable Ajıta was in the seat Regulato.? The 
ten points were discussed one by one in the select committee and 
they universally declared them unlawful. Again the question was 
also discussed In the full assembly of council and a unanimous 
decision was arrived at. 


The Council was of the opinion that the Vajji&n monks 
were unlawful and the ten points were against the 8 
discipline The accounts of the Cullavagga differ a little from the 
accounts of the Ceylonese chronicles. The Dıpavamsa and Maha- 
varsa mention that the second council was held during the reign 

° of Kalàásoka? who was previously the supporter of the Vajjisn 
monks. But later on he gave full support to the members of the 
council. The Dipavamsa mentions that the other party avoided 
this council and they held another council at Vaisali which was 
attended by ten thousand monks.?^ This was called Great Council 
(Mahasaingiti) It isa matter of regret that we have no detailed 
account of this council made by ihe seceders. 

The Mahâvamsa' observes that seven hundred Theras com- 
peiled the Dhamma just as in the first Buddhist council. Whereas 


6. Mahüvamsa, C/O Intermediate Selection, D,.IS Board, P. 126 
7. “Sabbakamı ca salhoca khuyasobhıtanamako, 
Vasabhagamıko catı thera pacinaka ime. 
Revata Sanasambhuta yaso kakandakatrajo, 
Sumano catı cattaro thera paveyyaka ime” 
8 Ibid, No. 10 
9. Mahavamsa, No, 18 The Samantapasadika also supports this view 
( Introduction ) 
10, Dipavamsa, Paficama Bhauavara. 
11, Mahavamsa, Ch, IV. 
‘Tada so Revatatthero saddhammaşthıtıya cirarm, 
karetum dhammasangitim sabbabhikkhusamuhato. 
Pabhinnatthadifiandam Pitakattayadharinam, 
satani satta bhikkhunam srahantanarm 10 
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Buddhaghosa! mentions that after the conclusion of the council 
seven hundred bhikkhus recited the Vınaya and Dhamma and 
issued a new edition of Buddha's teachings dividing them Into pitakas. 

The account of the council is quite different according to 
Chinese and Tibetan tradition Vasumitra’s accounts as preserved 
in the Tibetan and Chinese translations mention that the council 
was convened on account of the differences of opinion in the 
Sangha as regards five points of Mahadevea, a brahmin son of 
Mathurâ. He received ordination in Pâtalıputra and became the 
head of the Sangha. 'He was supported by the king. The five 
points propounded by him were : 

(1) An arhat may not be freed from doubts as regards 

the doctrine. 

(u) An arhat may incur evil through unconscious temptation 

(ui) One may be an arhat without his knowledge. 

(iv) One cannot become an arhat without the help of a 


teacher. 
(v) The religious experience may be obtained by an exclama- 
= tion. In that moment he may make an unusual sound etc.13 


In spite of this difference both the traditions ( southern and 
northern ) agree that a schism took place ın the Sangha about 
a century after the Parınırvâna of the Buddha. 

The monks were divided into two groups: The Mahzsan- 
ghikas^ and the Theravadins. It was rather a division between 


Te sabbe Valkarame Kalasokena rakkhita, 
Revatattherapamokkha akarum Dhammasangaham 
Pubbekatam tatha eva Dhammar Paccava bhasitam, 
adaya nitthapesum tam etam masehi atthahi ” 

12. Sömantapasadıka, Intro *-Tesam majhe ayasma Revatena putthena 
Sabbakamittherena vinayam vissayantena tanı dasa vatthuni vinicchutani 
adhikaranam vupasamitam Atha thera puna dhammfica vinayafica san- 
gayissama’ti tıpıtakadhare pattanatisambhide sattasate bhikkhu uccinitva 
Vesalıyam Valikarame sannısıdıtva Mahakassapatherena sangayıtasadısaşı 
eva sabbam sasanamaları sodhıtva puna pıfakavasena angavasena nika- 
yavasena dhammakkhandhavasena ca sabbam dhammafica vinayafica san- 
güyimsu ” 

13. Kathavatthu, Il, p. 1-4 and XI, p. 4 Itisto be noted here that according 
to Prof. James ( Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 382-391) religious 
Sentiment may be expressed in terms of sympathy, love, joy, apprecia- 
tion, trust, feat, humbleness, gratefulness, and forgiveness to others and 
also fortitude, hope and courage to himself 

14. Jagatjyon, Buddhajayantı number, 1956, p 98-100 
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"the conservatives and the liberals, the heretic and the demo- 
cratic. “The Vajjian monks refused to obey the decision of the 
conservative party or the Theravâdins. And asa result they were 
expelled from the Sangha. Thus the long-feared schism came into 
being in the Sangha, The liberal party (Avinayavadı) of the expelled 
monks convened another council which was called the 51 
Council or the Mahasanghiti, as it was attended by 10 thousand 
monks. All of them unanimously agreed to abide by the decision 
of the great council. The great masters of this council were 
convinced that their decision was ın conformity with the teachings 
of the Buddha. 

The seceders took up their case with zeal and great enthu- 
siasm. They adopted existing Vinaya rules and Introduced new 
ones. They rejected certain rules accepted by the first Great 
Buddhist council and recognised a good number of Suttas as the 
sayings of the Master which were not accepted by their opponents. 
They rejected the ۳0۳۱8۲60 Abhidhamma, Patisambhidamagga, 
Nıdâna and parts of J&taka as the sayings of the Buddha,” 
Hiuen Tsang mentions that the 1138583780113۵8 had their own 
Vinaya which was divided into the following five parts: (i) 
the Sutra (it) the Abhidhamma, (iii) the Vinaya, (wv) Dh@rani, 
(v) Miscellaneous. Hiuen Tsang himseif studied Mah@sanghika 
Abhidhamma with two monks of south India and translated 15 
Mahasanghika works on the Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
Pıtaka. The epigraphic evidence of Amaravati and Nögürjuni- 
konda shows the prevalence of the Mahüsanghika canon. 


Conclusion 

The accounts of the Second Great Buddhist Council may 
be found ın (a) the Vinaya Cullavagga, the Mahâvamsa, the 
Dipavamsa and in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa (b) Vinaya 
Ksüdravastu, works of Vasubandbu, Vınıtadeva, and 2۵4 
Similar accounts may also be found in itmaries of Chinese pilgrims 


15. Opinion differs as to authenticity of these few books as a part ofthe 
original Tripitaka The Parwara is an appendix of the Vinaya Pitaka 
and probably composed by Ceylonese monks ın later days. The Abhi- 
dhamma was not included ım the accounts of the Cullavagga although 
some scholars want to have ít n the Dhamma. There are cousiderable 
doubts to include the Niddesa Parısambhıdamagga, and a part of the 
Jataka as Buddhavacana ` 

16 Kern : Mnnuals of Buddhism, p 4 ; Watters : On Travels of Yuan Chwang, 
Vol, If, p 160 
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Fa-Hsten, Hsuan-Tsang, I-Tsing. The first group of sources cate- 
gorically states that the main business of the council was to 
examine the validity of ten un-disciplinary acts ( Dasavatthuni ) 
performed by a section of Vağâliân monks, but there existed a 
divergence of opinion in their interpretation. According to the 
sources 1n group ‘b’ the Sangha was divided into two groups, 
viz., Mahasâüghikas and. Sthavıravâdıns on account of the five 
dogmas propounded by Mahadeva. Fa-Hsien mentions that both 
the un-disciplinary acts of the Vaigalian monks and the five 
dogmas of Mahadeva are responsible for holding the Second 
Great Buddhist council. 

The differences may be interpreted in the following manner, 
The first cleavage among the bhikkhus started with the difference 
of opinion as regards the interpretation of some un-vinaya rules 
some time before the appearance of Mahadeva, re, during 
the reign of Kâlagoka. It was about half a century after this 
event that Mahadeva propounded his five dogmas during the 
nine Nandas. 1425306725 disciples Sthıramatı further propagated 
this doctrine ın later days The tradition of the breach of the teh 
un-dıscıplınary acts appear in all the Pali Canonical and non- 
canonical account, while the reference of Maha@deva’s five dogmas 
are found in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of Vasumıtra's and 
other writer's works. From this we may say that the sources 
of information of the Theravâdin tradition. being the Vinaya Texts 
were not very much interested about the doctrinal differences. While 
Vasumitra and other writers being more concerned with doctrinal 
differences than the disciplinary rules considered it unnecessary to 
repeat the ten un-disciplinary acts of the VaiSalian monks. Yuan 
Chwang being an annalıst, was interested ın both doctrines and 
discipline and so he recorded both the accounts. It 1s quite 
probable that the quarrel began with disciplinary rules and in 
course of time incorporated matters of doctrines. In view of 
the arguments of the different traditions modern scholars have 
unanimously accepted the session of the Seeond Great Buddhist. 
Council as historical. 

If we scrutinise the history of Buddhism we find that the 
germs of schism were latent even in the first great Buddhist 
council. According to Tibetan sources Gavampati did not approve 
of the proceedings of the first council. The subversive tendency 
. was accentuated by the common interest of persons band on 
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association, studies, locality etc as well as by honest difference 
of opinion as regards doctrine and discipline Difference of 
opinion arose in the Sangha abuot the actual words of the Buddha 
and their interpretations. In course of time these differences 
gave rise to actual schism in the Sangha during the second 
century after the demise of the Buddha resulting in the form- 
ation of different schools. The first of these schisms occurred in 
Vaisüli by the action of the Vajıan monks. This was the first 
declared schism ın the Sangha. Both the Ceylonese and the 
Tibetan traditions give names of 18 sects although they differ 
in certain respects. In the second century the Mahaüsaüghikas 
were split up into following sub-sects : Ekavyoharika, Lokuttara- 
vadin, Kukkutika, Bahussutika, Prajnaptivadi, Saila, Cetiyavadi or 
Caıtyaka (Pali Commentary ). The Tibetan tradition gives ( Kygur ) 
different list. According to Bhavya first of all Buddhist monks were 
divided into two groups: (i) Sthaviravadins and (i) Mahdsang 
hikas  Sthaviravüdins were further divided into 12 sects, viz, 
Sthavira or Haimavata, (1) Sarvüstıvâdın, (11) Vaivadya-vadin, 
(iv) Hetu-vadin, (v) Batsıputrtya, (v1) Dharmottariya, (vii) Bhadr 
yaniya, (viii) Sammitiya (Avantaka or Kurukullaka), (ix) Mabi- 
sRska, (x) Dharmaguptıya, (xi) Saddharmavarsaka, (xii) Uttarıya, 
(or, Sarıkrantıvadin). The Mah@sanghikas were further divided 
into (i) MahZsahghika, (i) Ekavyohârıka, (ii) Lokuttaravadin, 
(iv) Vahusrutiya, (v) Prajnaptivadin, (vi) Chaittaka, (vii) Purvasaila 
and (viii) 8627 

As soon as this schism happend the quarrelsome monks 
took the opportunity of bringing dissension in the Sangha As 
a result, these sects went on multiplying until the figure was 
eighteen in the third century after the demise of the Buddha. The 
fiirst two of these schools were Theravâdin and the Mah@sanghika. 
The Pah tradition shows that the first schism in Vaisal1 was 
followed by the formation of different sects in the Sangha. In 
course of time eleven such sub-sects arose out of the orthodox 
school (Theravada) while seven from the heretics or the MahAsa- 
aghikas. Gradually all these branches appeared as a regular school 
within three or four centuries after the Parinivr&na of the Buddha 
The Tibetan and Chinese traditions give different accounts of the 
origin and respective doctrines of these schools ` 


17 Jagajjoti, Tritiya Varga, Pratham Sankhya. see also Jontnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1892-1893 . Beal: Fa-Hien, p 95-98. 


GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO ARABIC AND 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 


SERAJUL HAQUE 


“The Arabs", says Carra De Vaue, “Kept alıve the higher 
intellectual life and study of Science in a period when the Chris- 
tian West was fighting desperately with barbarism" ! 

If we ponder a little over the above remark of Carra De 
Vaue and cast a glance over the past history of the Arabs, we 
find that the Arabs once rose to the highest pinnacle of culture 
and civilization. They established renowned Universities, academies 
and observatories both in the East and the West and attracted 
the attention. of scholars from different parts of the world. The 
Arabs m those days did not hesitate to assimilate the old civi- 
lization of Greece and Rome, and of Persia, India and China. 
But after the devastation of Baghdad in 1258 A.D. they started 
to lose the spirit of research and independent thinking, and they 
blndly followed the old traditions without judging their ۰ 
Their valuable books in manuscript began to be eaten up by 
worms, till at last the scholars from the West came to their 
rescue These orientalists collected the Arabic MSS. from different 
parts of Muslim countries and preserved them in the University 
libraries. Not only that, they learnt Arabic and started publishing 
the Arabic MSS, in their own countries. 

According to Jurzi Zaidan, a renowned Syrian Scholar, the 
earliest orientalist from among the naturalized Arabs was an 
English Scholar named Pocock who died in 1691. After finishing 
his studtes at Oxford, Pocock came to Syria and learnt Arabic. 
He published Mzukhtasar al-Dwal by Ibn *Abari in 1663 with a 
Latin translation. He also translated Hayy b. Yaqzan of Ibn 
Tufail into Latin? But according to Albert Dietrich, Professor 
of Islamic Studies in the University of Gottingen and Professor 

W. Fuck of the University of Halle, East Germany, Professor 


1. Arnold, Sir Thomas and Guillaume, Alfred: Legacy of Islam p 379 
( Oxford University Press, 1931 ) ١ ` 
2. Zaidan,Jurzi : Tarikh Adab al-lughat al-*Arabiyya, Vol IV, p. 136 (Cairo 
1937 ) m 
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Jacob Christmann (b 1554 d. 1613) of the University of Heidelberg, 
West Germany, was the earliest orientalist in Europe, and Heidel- 
berg was the first University to establish a Department of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies as early as in the year 1585 AD The 
main object of opening this Department with Christmann as its 
first Chairman, was to popularıse the study of Arabic with a 
view to publishing Arabic MSS. collected from Muslim countries. 
A detailed catalogue of MSS was prepared by the Department, 
and for publishing these MSS Arabic letters were engraved on 
wooden plate But it did not continue long, since Christmann 
died ın the year 1613. 

It appears that after a long gap towards the first part of 
the 18th century there appeared in Leipzig a German scholar, 
John Jacob Reiske (1716-1774) who was the first German ortenta- 
list to devote his whole life to the study of Arabic language and 
Islamic civilization He came from a poor family and his father 
was a tanner of small means. But Reiske instead of taking to 
his father's profession, began to study Arabic and acquired pro- 
ficiency in ıt He studied in his young age Ajaib al-Magdar fi 
Nawa'ib-i-Taumür by Ibn ‘Arab Shah, and translated into Latin the 
26th Magâma of al-Hariri He then entered the University of 
Leiden to study the valuable Arabic MSS preserved in its library. 
Here he studied the pre-Islamic poetry, specially al-Sab‘al Mu'allagat 
of the Jahiliypya period . 

After his return from Leiden in 1747, Reiske wrote a book 
on Islamic History which he believed to be an important part 
of the World history, not ın any way inferior to the history of 
the Greeks and Romans. He translated 1nto Latin a part of the 
History of Abu’l Fıda, and published selections from the Majma 
‘al-Amthal of Maıdâni and the Diwdn of al-Mutanabbi Leipzig 
was the city of his activities where he breathed his last in the 
year 1774 The University of Leipzig in those days was consi- 
dered to be the best institution for the study of Arabic? 


3 Dietrich, Albert. Al-Dirasat al-‘Arabiyya fi Almamyya p. 8 ( Gottingen 
1962), Henceforward it will be called al-Dirasar; See also Arabic 
Journal, Fikrun wa Fann, No 4, p 44-54; Fuck, JW, Die Arabis- 
chen Studien in Europa Vom 12 Bis in dem Arfang des 19 Jahrhun- 
derts, p 129 ( Henceforward ıt will be called “Die Arabischen Studien") 

4, Al-Dirasat p.9 ; Die Arabischen Studien p. 196 sqq 

5. Zaidan Jurzi op.cit, p. 142; Die Arabischen Studien ۰ 241. 
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Towards the second part of the 19th century, there app- 
eared many more German Orientalists in the field, and- within a 
short time they surpassed all other European Orientalists by their 
valuable researches in the field of Arabic and Islamic Studies. 
In the opinion of Jurzi Zaidan, these German scholars excelled 
all in publishing books of Arabic literature Zaidan, further, 
holds aloft the names and contributions of the outstanding 
German Arabists and Islamists of the 19th century who dedi- 
cated their lives to the study of Arabic literature and Islamic 
culture 6 We shall mention below chronologically the names and 
contributions of the Arabists of the 19th century, according to 
the dates of their death, as available from different sources :- 

1. Kosegarten, J. G L. (1792-1850 ) was a student of the 
great French scholar, Sylvestre De Sacy, (d. 1838). He wasan 
erudite scholar of Arabic, Persian and Turkish He edited and 
published a number of Arabic MSS on poetry and music with 
Latin translation. He published a volume of Kitab al-Aghani 
and two volumes of al-Tabari’s history with Latin translation.’ 
° 2. Freytag, Wilhelm (1788-1861) was also a student of De 
Sacy mentioned above After he finished his studies ın Paris, 
he was appointed as the first Professor of Oriental Studies in the 
University of Bonn which came into existence in 1818. In 1830 
he published a book on Arabic prosody which is uptil now the 
mam book followed on the subject in German Universities. He 
also wrote a book on the history of pre-Islamıc and Islamic 
Literature which was published at Bonn in 1861 He published 
an Arabic—Latin dictionary ın four volumes which continues 
to be used uptil now by the students in Germany. 1n 1851, he 
brought out the Latin translation of the Diwan al-Hamasah by 
Abu Tammâm withthe Commentary of Tabrizi, Majma'al Amthal 
by Maidani was also published by him in addition to many 
other MSS.? 

3. Woepke ) 0. 1864 ( hailed from Leipzig and was well- 
versed in the Mathematics and astrology of the Arabs. He pub- 
Hshed a good number of books on Arab Mathematics with French 


6. Zaidan, Jurzı opcit, Vol. V, p. 142-45 
1 لعلهم 34153 الستسرقین عملا فى تشر الادب الادب العر‎ 3 
7. ibid, Vol VI, p. 143; Die Arabischen Studien p 241 


8, Zaidan, Jurzi op.cit, IV, p 142 sq, al-Dirasat p 10, Die Arabischen 
Studien p. 241 
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translation. He made an abridgement of the Algebra of Abü 
Baker altKarkhi with an introduction which was published in 
Paris in 3 ٩ 

4. Rückert, Friedrich ( 1788-1866 ) a contemporary of Frey- 
tag, left school at an early age and turned out to be a revo- 
lutionary poet of Germany. As reported by one of his sons, 
Ruckert knew as many as fifty languages. His mastery of his 
mother tongue, German was amazing. Hetranslated many Arabic and 
Persian books into German. He employed very successfully the 
Saja‘ (rhymed prose) form of the Magamzt of al-Hariri in his 
German translation of the Magamat. Professor Annemarie Schim- 
mel has given some samples of his composition in her article 
on Rickert m Fikrun wa fann.? He translated into German verse 
Diwan al-Hamasah by Abu Tammam. Rückert died on the 31st 
of January, 1866 at the age of 78.1 

5. Munk, Soloman ( d. 1867) knew Arabic, Persian, Hebrew 
also some Indian languages. He left a book on the geography 
of Palestine, tts ruins and history which was published in Paris 
in 1845, He also wrote a number of books in Arabic, Persian® 
and Hebrew. He contributed a series of articlesto Asian maga- 
zines, 

6. Flugel, Gustav ) 0.1870 ) studied Arabic ın the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig He wrote many books on Arabic language and 
Islamic Studies. He published Kaghf al-Zunun of Haji 5 
for the first time in seven volumes with a Latin translation. He 
also published the Tabagat al-Hanafiyya of Qutlubek and the 
Ta'rifat of al-Jurjani, etc. etc. He published the Holy Qur'an and 
its concordance called Nujzm al-Furgan which are available in 
almost all libraries of the world and are used by research 3 

7. Fletscher, Hienrich Lebrecht (d. 1888) did a unique 
service to Arabic and Islamic Studies. He learnt Arabic in Paris 
under de Sacy. He was the first scholar in Europe to publish 
the Tafsir of al-Baıdâwi, the Mufaşsal of al-Zamakhshari, and 
the Tarikh of Abu! Fıdâ. He held the chair of Oriental Studies 


9, Zaidan, Jurzi : op.cit 1 V. p. 142. 
10 No, 7148-9. 

11 ibid; al-Dirasat p 10 

12 Zaidan, 10121: op cit, p. 143. 


. 13. Zaidan, Jurzt: op cite p 143, 
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in the University of Leipzig and was the greatest orientalist of 
his time in Germany.“ I 

8. Professor Dietrici ( d. 1888) published Rasail Ikhwan al- 
Safa and selecuons from Yatimat al-Dahar of Tha‘labi. He also 
published Diwân al-Mutanabbi in 1861 and a number of books 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle and al-Farabı.!5 

9. Weal, Gustav (1808-1889 ) published Geschichte der Cha- 
Hfen, the history of Calıphs in five volumes. He translated 
Strat Ibn Hışhâm, earliest biography of the Prophet (s) into Ger- 
man in two volumes, which was published in Stutgart in 1864. 
He was the first man to write the history of Islâm from 632 to 
1517 after studying the original sources. He also wrote a book 
on the history of the Abbasid Caliphs ın Egypt! His “/slami- 
fiche Volker" 1s a summary of the political history of the Cali- 
phate. Khuda Bakhsh has translated into English the portion of 
the book which deals with the conquests and Caliphs upto the 
Ummayyads. 

10. Von Kraemer (d. 1889) ıs popular with the Arabists. 
He published, according to Zaidan, twenty books including Kitab 
al-Maghazi, Ahkâm al-Sultaniyya, Ghazawât al-Wagıdi, etc etc., 
and also a number of research publications on Islamic History 
and culture.” 

His book *'Culturgaschichte des Orients unter den Chalıfen” 
in two volumes was published at Vienna in 1875-7. The first 
volume was translated into English by S. Khuda Bakhsh under 
the title, “Orient under the Calıphs” and was published by the 
University of Calcutta in 1920. An English translation of Chapters 
II, IV, IX and Xth of the Second volume was published by 
S. Khuda Bakhsh ın “Studies ¢ Indian and Islamic’,, Routledge 
and Sons, London. A portion of his book, “Geschichte der 
herrschenden Ideen des Islam" was translated by Khuda Bakhsh 
under the title “Politics in Islam" and published in Calcutta in 
1920. His book “Cultungeschichte Streifzuge auf dem Gebiete des 
Islam", ( Leipzig, 1873 ) was also translated by Khuda Bakhsh 
in his “Contribution to the History of Islamic Civilization” and 


14 Zaidan, Jurzi: op.cu, p 143-44; Al-Dirasat p. 11, Dre Arabischen 
Studien p. 250-51, 

15 Zaidan, Jurzt : op cit, p 144. 

16. Zaidan, Jurzi : op cit, p. 144, arDirrasat p 20. 

17 Zaidan, Jurzi : op cit, p. 144 
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published by Thacker Spink, Calcutta m 1905, His "Islamische 
Volker" 1s an important summary of the political History of the 
Caliphate. The part of the book dealing with conquests and 
the Caliphs upto the Umayyad period was translated into English 
by Khuda Bakhsh and published by the Calcutta ۷ 
press in 1914. 

11, Thorbecke, Heinrich (d 1890) published Kitab al-Malahin 
by Ibn Dutaid (d. 634), and Durrat al-Ghawwas fi 7 
al-Khawass by al-Hariri, and all Mufaddaliyat, a collection of poems 
by al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 786 A. D.). This collection was 
made by al-Dabbi at the instance of Caliph al-Mansur for the 
instruction of his son Mahdi. 

12  Wustenfeld, Ferdinand (d 1899 ) published the largest 
number of Arabic MSS. among the orientalists. Of more than 
two hundred Arabic MSS which are said to have been edited 
and published by him, only a few of them are mentioned below : 
الاتعیان لاان حلکان‎ oli هسام - و‎ cpl طبقات الحفاظ للد هيى - ميره‎ 
معمحم ما استعجم‎ 5e giu) وتاب الاشتقای لابن درید = معجم الیل ان‎ 
ES و اللغة لائوی - دهذيب الاساپ للسمعانی - | امشر‎ Yİ للیکری - تهزیب‎ 
للمزوينی' آحبار قط للمقريزى - کتاب المعارف‎ cule glee! لاقوت“ عجائب‎ 
لابن قیبه- تواریخ مكه فى م اجراء - سيره سخر الدین المعنى» محتاف القبائل‎ 

لابن حبیب ‏ تعيئة الحیوس لا لیانوس و غیرها - 

Besides the above mentioned books, he also wrote m 
German on the Arabs, their culture and history, on Sufism, on 
the history of Madina and Makka and on various other topics. 
including the biography of the Arab physicians etc. etc. His 
book, “Geschichte der Fatimiden Khalifen” was published in 
Gottingen in 1881.5 It ıs through Wüstenfeld's efforts that we 
have the tables for the conversion of the Muslim era into 
Christian era 

13 Here I may mention the name of another German 
scholar Dr Sprenger, Alois, who was born in 1813 in a village 
near the hilly region of Tirwal (?) and died in 1893 in Hydel- 
berg. In 1842 Spenger came to India as the principal of the 
then Mohammadan College of Delhi. In 1850 he joined the 
‘Alia Madrasah, Calcutta as its first Principal and also held the 


18 Zaidan, Jurzi: op.cit, p 144-45 : Fikrun wa Fann No. 19/71-74 ; 
al-Dirásat p 19, No. 9/40. 
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post of the Superintendent of the Hoogly Madrasah College 
simultaneously, but he could not stay long in those positions 
due to student agitation against hım. The Madrasah students 
besieged him, pelted him with stones and threw eggs at him. 
He had no fault except that he wanted to revise the Madrasah 
syllabus by omitting some books of Aristotelian logic and intro- 
ducing some modern topics instead.’ 

In 1858 Sprenger was appointed Professor of Oriental 
Studies in the University of Berne in Switzerland which position 
he retained upto 1881. Sprenger published a number of Arabic 
and Persian MSS He also wrote a book in German on the 
Life and Teachings of Muhammad ın 3 volumes called “Das 
Leben and Die Lebre des Mohamed", published in Berlin 1861-65. 
He left a book on the Geography of Arabia.” 

We are also told that Sprenger assisted Mr. Lumsden and 
Mr. Lees m publishing the following Arabic MSS. preserved in 
the Imperial Library of Calcutta 2 


ollie‏ الحریری - isi‏ الیمن - واموس المحيط للفيرو زا نادی - تاریخ 
الخلفاء للسیوطی - نوادر القلیومی - الکشاف لکزمخشری- فتوح الشام - کشاف 
اصطلاحات الفتون للتهانوى. نخبه الفکر لابن حجر العستلانی - OEY‏ 
Ó ub se‏ معحم الصرفیه Aaj‏ الرزاق - 


Now, let us turn to other outstanding German Arabists 
who died during the 20th century. 

1. Glaser, Edward (d 1908 ) was renowned for his contri- 
bution to the history of pre-Islamıc Arabia aud its Geogra- 
phy.” 

2. Ahlwardt, Wilhelm ( 1828-1909) studied oriental languages 
under Kosegarten from 1846-1850. In 1851 he obtained the Ph. D 
Degree from the University of Greifswald where, later on, he 
was appointed Professor of Oriental languages. In 1870 he edited 
the" Diwan of six ancient Arabian poets according to the MSS 
of Paris, Gotha and Leiden with a list of tbe various readings 
of the text It was published by Trubner and Co., London. 


19  Fikrun wa Fann No 19/74, See Mawlana A. Sattar, T'aüribh-r-Madrasah 
--Àla, p 107 sq. 

20, Fıkrun wa Fann No 19/74 

21. Zaidan, Jurzi : op. cit , p. 148 

22 ibid p 145 
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Ahlwardt doubted the authenticity of the narrators of the pre- 
Islamic ‘poems, namely Hammad al-Rawiyya and Khalaf al- 
Ahmar23 Dr Ta Ha Hussain might have got this idea from 
Ahlwardt and wrote his book al-Shi‘y al-Jahıli in 1926 which 
created a storm of hostile criticism by the “Ulama of al-Azhaı.?4 

In 1860 Ahlwardt published Xit@b al-Fakhri by Ibn Tiqtiqa. 
In 1883 he published the Arabic text of MSS. (under Berlin, 
Peternmann II, 633 bearing no title and name of the author) 
dealing with Khalifa ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, which, in his 
opinion, was the lith Volume of Kitab al-Ansáb wa'l Ashraf 
by al-Baladhuri. 

Ahlwardt did a great service by preparing the catalogue of 
MSS. which were collected from all over the Muslim world for 
a number of years by the Government agencies and were deposi- 
ted in the Stadtbibliotheck, Berlin To him goes the credit of 
cataloguing them according to a new method with some descrip- 
tion of the contents of each and every book under different 
subjects The work was started in 1863, and Ablwardt bimself 
admits that he devoted at least ten hours daily to this work at 
his own house at Greifswald, and that it took him twenty years 
to complete the work in ten volumes. The printing of the 
work took another twelve years. 

3. Wellhausen, Jullius ( 1844-1918 ( was the son of a clergy- 
man. In 1874 he obtained Doctorate ın Theology from the 
University of Gottingen. He ıs well known for his book, “Das 
Arabische Reich and Sein Sturz", published in 1902. This book 
has been translated by Margaret Graham Weirand was published 
by the Calcutta University in 1927. It has also been translated 
into Arabic under the title ai-Embaraturiyyatul-Arabiyya wa 
sugutuh&” by Dr. Yusuf al ‘Ishsh of Damascus. He also published 
“Muhammad in Medina” ( Wagıdi's Kitab al-Maghâzi ) m Berlin 
ın 1882, and “Die Religious-Pohtischen Oppositionpartein m Alten 
Islâm” in Berlin in 1903 In 1889 he published in Berlin his 
book, “Madina vor dem ۵ 

4. Noldeke, Theodor ( 1836-1930) was born ın Hamburg. 
He studied ın the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin. He was 


23 Fikrun wa Fann No 19/72 

24. Adams, CC. Islam and Modernism in Egypt, p 254 sq 
25 Fikiun wa Fann No. 19/7Lsqq, Al-Dirasat p.24 

. 26. Fikrun wa Fann No 19/57 Yqq ; Al-Dirasat p 10. 
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vastly learned in Arabic, Persian and Syriac. He held the chair 
of Oriental languages in the University of Strassburg He made 
substantial contributions to Islamic Studies by writing original 
books on Islamic History and Arabic philology. His books, 
Geschichte des Ourans, Geschichte der Perser and Araber zum 
zeit den Sasaniden, and Die Semitichen sprachen, are indispensible 
for the students of Arabic and Islamic Studies. His book, 
“Sketches from Eastern History" 1s the Eaglish version of some 
of his valuable articles on the Semitic race and Islamic and 
Persian Studies, published in Neuen Reich, Devtsche Rundschau 
etc. He also published a collection of selected poems from the 
pre-Islamıc poets with an explanatory glossary. In 1963 his book, 
“Das Leben Muhammad" was published in Hannovei. He also 
brought out five poems of the Mua'llaqgat with a German transla- 
tion and explanation.” 

5. Jacob, George (d. 1937) was born in Konigsberg in 
1862. In Strassburg he studied under Noldeke and had his 
lessons in Arabic syntax from Fleischer who was an expert on 
Arabic Grammar. In 1887 he obtained doctorate dgree under the 
guidance of Fleischer. The subject of his thesis was, “Business 
transactions of the Northern Baltic Arabs" and 1n the previous 
year he published a paper on “the Commodities which the Arab 
bought from the northern Baltic Regions". Like Ruckert, Jacob 
tried to imitate the Arabic and Persian style of composition in 
German but was not successful in it. In 1897 he wrote a book 
on “Beduin lıfe in pre-Islamic days.” He also did some work on 
the history of the ‘Shadow plays’ of the Arabs and Indians in 
collaboration with professor Paul Kahle, (d. 1964) of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. It wasin Turkey where Jacob was first introduced 
to the Science of Shadow plays and it was Jocob who brought 
it over to Germany for further studies by Helmut Ritter. Jacob 
knew Turkish very well and it was through his efforts that 
the language flourished in German Universities. He dealt with 
Baktashi order of the darwishes in his book, “Die Baktashı” was 
published in Munick in 1909, and it was through him that Sufism 
in general became a popular subject of study ın Europe, 


27. Zaidan, Jurzi : op cit, p 151, al-Dirásat p.18, Fikrun wa Fann, No. 
9/33-42. ; 
28. Fikrun wa Fann No, 11/34-40 , al-Dirasat p, 17. 
6— 
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6 Fischer, August (1865-1949) was a student of Wellhausen 
( d. 1918 ) in the University of Marburgh am Lahn, West Germany. 
In 1889 he got doctorate dgree from the University of Halle, the 
subject of his thesis being *'//m al-Rüyál", the science of testing 
the authenticity of the narrators of traditions. In 1896 he was 
appointed a teacher in the newly started Institute of Oriental 
languages in Berlin. Here he studied the Moroccan dialects of 
Arabic. Then he proceeded to Morocco for further studies. He 
published a collection of poems in Moroccan dialect called مغنى مغربى‎ 
in Leipzig In the year 1918. 

In 1900 he was appointed Professor of Oriental languages 
in the University of Leipzig, and he retained the position till his 
death in 1949. During his time, Leipzig again became an impor- 
tant centre of Arabic and Islamic Studies as it was during the 
time of Fleischer mentioned above. Arabic Grammar, the Quranic 
and traidtional Sciences including Maghâzi were the main subjects 
of Study in this University. The Government of Egypt invited 
Fischer and a few other scholars to spend a few months every 
year at Cairo in order to compile an Arabic Dictionary hike 
that of Lane's Lexicon, and he worked accordingly from 1936 to 1939. 
Unfortunately he failed to continue the work due to world War II 
and his death in 1949, 

In spite of his old age and the sufferings due to World 
War II, Fischer went on with his studies and published the most 
difficult text of Kitab al-Fusul wa’l-ghayat by Abu'l ‘Ala al-Ma'arri. 
He boldly refuted the accusations of the orlentalısts levelled 
at Abu'l ‘Ala that by this work Abu’l “Ala challanged the 
Qur'ün. In his opinion the orienialists did not go through Abu'l 
*Ala's writings carefully and gave their verdict against him out of 
prejudice. For this, he blamed even Ibn al-Jawzi, ( d. 1350 ) al- 
Dhahabi (d. 1347) and Yaqut al-Rümi (d. 1229 ) °° 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Iqbal (d. 1938) had 
correspondence with Fischer, and that Iqbal advised his Turkish 
friend. Khalil Khalid, Professor of theology in the University of 
Stambul to be in touch with Fischer in writing regarding the 
reconstruction. of Islamic thoughts in Turkey on which Fischer 
bad done a lot after the Ist World War.” 


29  Fikrun wa Fann No. 6/40-45 ; al-Dirasat p. 12 sq 
30. ibid. 
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7. Brockelmann, Carl (d 1956) is well known to us. He 
was born on the 17th of September, 1868 in a well-to do family 
of businessmen of the city of Rostock. His mother was an in- 
telligent educated woman from whom he developed an earnest desire 
for study ın schools and colleges without caring for his father’s 
business. In 1886, he started to learn Oriental languages at Rostock 
under the guidance of Friedrich Wilhelm Martin. Philippi. In 
1887 he went to Breslau to study the Ethopian language under 
Franz Practorius and the Talmudic language with S. Fraenkel. 
Here he also started to learn Turkish which was at tbat time 
rare ın Germany Ín 1888, according to the direction of his 
teachers Phillip: and Practorius, he entered the University of 
Strassburg to study under the famous orientalist Theoder Noldeke. 
Here he studied Sanskrit and Armanian under Heinrich. Hubsmann 
and the old Egyptian civilization under Dumichen. He made also 
a comparative study of Al-Këmu by Ibn al-Athir and Akhbar 
al-Rusul wal Muluk by Al-Tabari and produced a thesis on 
which he received the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Strassburg in 1890. In 1891, he translated 
into German the Ist part of the Diwan of Labid which was later 
on completed by Huber. He then published the 2nd part of 
the Diwan with a German translation and referred to the 
lecture-notes of H. Thorbecke,31 

Towards the end of 1892, he joined the University. of Bre- 
slau and recetved a certificate to teach the historical aspects of 
the writings of Ibn al-Jawzi During this time, he collected ma- 
terials for this “Lexicon Syriacum" with great enthusiasm. This 
lexicon was published ın 1895 Brockelmann was a talented man, 
He visited the libraries 1n. London, Paris and Istambul to coll- 
ect materials for writing books He was a prolific writer. His 
“Geschichte der Arabischen Literature” ın five volumes 15 indi- 
spensable for the students of Arabic and Islamic Studies 2 

8 Lıttmann, Enno (1875-1958 ), Professor of Oriental lan- 
guages ın the University of Tubingen, West Germany, wasa re- 
nowned Scholar who knew Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and ۰ 
In the University of Strassburg, Littmann Studied under Noldeke, 
and later on in 1906, he succeeded his teacher Noldeke (grand 


31 Fıkrun wa Fann No. 15/78-79 
32 ۵ 
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father of his wife) as Professor of Oriental languages there. It 
was he who for the first time translated the whole book, Alf 
Lala wa Lala ( Arabian Nights) into German. Littmann was a 
great organiser with a strong personality. From 1914-16, he worked 
inthe University of Góttingen as the successor of Professor Well- 
hausen : from 1918-1921, he succeeded Professor Becker at Bonn, 
and from 1921 he worked as successor of Seybold at Tubingen. 
While in Tubingen, Littmann often visited Cairo and Alexandria 
to deliver lectures on literary topics or to participate in the meet- 
ings of al-Majma‘al-Lughawi in Cairo of which he was a member, 
for compiling an Arabic Dictionary. From 1906 till his retire- 
ment in 1951, he worked as the Director of Oriental studies in 
German Universities 33 

Both Dr. Ta Ha Hussain and ‘Ah ‘Abdur Ràziq of Egypt were 
the students of Littmann in the Old Egyptian University of Cairo 
where Littmann served as the Dean of the Faculty of Arts from 
1910 to 1912. Littmann was an affectionate teacher who loved 
his students and helped them in their studies by working with 
them day and night. Dr. Ta Ha Husam admits that the reld- 
tion between him and his teacher Littman was like that of father 
and son. On the eve of Professor Littmann’s departure from 
Cairo at farewell meeting held at Majma’al-Bu’ath al-‘Arabiyya, 
Cairo, Dr. Ta Ha Husain mentioned an incident that took place 
in a session of the Oriental Conference, held at Leipzig which 
was presided over by Professor Littmann and in which Ta 5 
Husain was one of the speakers. “While I was delivering my 
speech” Says Ta Ha Husain, “Littmann began to weep bitterly 
and that was because he was terribly moved to see that one of 
his students was speaking so well in front of the Orientalists 
who assembled at Liepzig. So the relation between me and 
Littmann was like the relations between a father and a son."?! 
This shows that Littmann possessed typical oriental characteristics. 

In the opinion of Rudi Paret of Heidelberg, the books and 
articles written by Littmann during his lıfe time will be fruitful 
and useful for all ages to come. 

9. Hartmann, Ricardo ( 1881-1965) was one the most im- 
portant orientalists in Germany since 1936. He was born on 
33 Fikrun wa Fann No 14/70-77 


34 Ibid p 73 
35. Ibid p. 72. 
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the 8th of June, 1881 in the city of Neunkirchen, Wurttenemberg. 
He started to study theology but then he changed his mind and 
began to study oriental languages. He worked on Zabdat al- 
Mamalık of Khalil al-Zàhir and submitted his thesis on “The 
Description of Syria and Palestine? in 1907. He made an exten- 
sive tour of al-Jazair and Tunis, and this had helped him in 
solving the difficult problems relating to the historical geography 
of the Near East. He wrote forthe Encyclopaedea of Islam pub: 
lished from Holland. In 1914, he submitted bis ‘Habilitation 
Schrift” for qualifying himself to teach in the University of Kiel. 
Hartman held independent views regarding the question of Khilafat 
in Islam. Hartmann discussed critically the question of Khilafat 
1n Islam on historical and modern tdeological grounds. He 
indroduced for the first time the study of the history of the 
Baktasht order of Darwishesin most of the German Universities. 
Hartmann engaged ın the study of al-Fusul wa’l Ghayat by Abu’! 
“Alâ al-Ma'arri after the book was published with annotations 
by August Fischer." 

° In 1952 Professor J. W. Fuck of the University of Halle 
published DOCUMENTA ISLAMICA INEDITA 1n honour of Hart- 
mann in which a letter of Imam Ibn Tamnıyya to Abu'l Fidà, 
edited by the present writer was published.?? 

We may now mention here the name of the great German 
poet Goethe (1749-1832 ) who had a great liking for Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, All his writings including his dramas have been 
influenced by the stories of the Holy Quran and the personality 
of the Prophet Muhammad (s). 

At his own house ın Frankfurt Am Main, Goethe used to 
recite the Quran with German and Latin translations and he 
selected some of the verses to ponder over them. ‘A stranger", 
says Goethe, “may be ured at the first reading of the Quran, 
but when be repeats ıt, he finds interest ın ıt and declares it 
to be an exalted piece of literature "9? 

Goethe studied the pre-Islamic poems andthe work of Sa'di 
and Hafiz, the effects of which are visible ın his Westosthcher 


36. Fikrun wa Fann No. 6/86] sq. 

37, 06:4 9 87 

38. Documenta Islamıca Inedita p. 155-161. ۰ 

39, Fikrun wa Fann, No. 1-69-83, see also Gothe, UNESO HOMAGE 
( 1949 ) p. 171 sqq. 
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Diwan.” This Dîwan was arranged exactly in the same manner 
as that of Hafiz. His study of the Holy Quran impressed him 
so much that he declared : 
“Wenn Islam Ergebung in Gottes Willen heist, 
Im Islam leben and sterben Wir Alle.” 
Translation. When Islam means subsission to the will of God, 
then we all live and die in Islam. 

Gothe was the contemporary of Professor Reiske ( d..1774 y 
of Leiden, Professor Carlye (d. 1804) of Cambridge, Professor 
Joseph White (d. 1814) of Oxford and Rickert ( d. 1866) of 
Germany. Thus he must have had ample opportunities to go 
through their writings or meeting them personally. 

We may now meniion a few ArabicJournals that are being 
published from Germany : 

1, Fikrun wa Fann, published by Albert Theile and Anne- 
marie Schimmel twice in a year from Harmburg. It contains 
valuable articles on Islamic History and Culture. Professor Schimmel 
contributes articles ın it on German 011681811515. She is now one 
of the publishers of this Magazine. ° 

2 Barid al-Sharg (Orient post ) published from Koln, West 
Germay It contains articles on the Qur'an, Hadıtb and Islamic 
History and Culture : 

3. Almaniya al-Yawm (Germany today), It 1s a buisness 
journal, published by Heinz Moeller-Verlag, 53 Bonn-Lengsdorf, 
West Germany 

4 ALRistla, a pictorial Weekly journal published from 
Bonn by the Press and Information Department of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

In the end, I must say that Germany may be called the 
birth place of modern research in oriental studies For Sanskrit 
Studies too one cannot but refer to the original books written 
in German language. German Scholars have hardly left out any 
subject of Religion, Philosophy, History and Culture of World 
civilization in their writings. Thousands of valuable MSS. in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish etc. are preserved in the University 
libraries of Germany. In 1936, I passed the summer vacation at 
Frankfut A.M. with my teacher professor J.W Fuck and studied 
ın the Semina, library of the “Orientaliche Abteilung" of the- 
University of Frankfurt. On that occasion I had an opportunity 
of visiting the Stadt Buibliotheck, Berlin, where I found many 
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valuable MSS. in Arabic and Persian. These MSS., I am glad 
to say, were all transferred during the Second World War to 
the University of Tubingen in West Germany from where we 
may have the photo-stat and microfilm copies without difficulty. 
Once I had two MSS. of Imam Ibn Taimiyya from there through 
the help of the Late Dr. Kraemer of the University of Tubingen, 
and they were published ın the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, Dacca, 1n its issues of 1956 and 1957. In 1968, the 
librarian of the University of Dacca procured a photo-stat copy 
of Kitab fi Usul al-Figh by Imam Ibn Taimiyya for my personal 
use on which. I have been working now. 


THE OPERATION OF THE SUN-SET LAW AND 
CHANGES IN THE LANDED SOCIETY OF 
THE DACCA DISTRICT, 1793-1817. 


SIRAJUL ISLAM 


The most important distinguishing feature of the permanent 
settlement was Lord Cornwallis's declaration that in future the 
zamindars, in return for great privileges conferred on them, would 
have no right to claim for suspension or remission of revenues 
on account of drought, innundation, or any other natural calamity. 
But in the event of any landholder, "failing in the punctual 
discharge of the public revenue..,, a sale of the whole of the 
lands of the defaultér, or such portion of them as may be 
sufficient to make good the arrear, will positively and invariably 
take place”, This declaration of Cornwallis was the basis on 
which the elaborate revenue sale laws, known in the statute book 
as Regulation 14 of 1793 and Regulation 3 of 1794, were framed. 
These Regulations laid down that the zamindars were to pay 
their annual public revenues in twelve monthly kısts or instal- 
ments ; if a zamindar failed to pay his Kists punctually, then 
the arrear would be recovered by selling his land in public 
auction immediately after the kists fell due. This stringent rule 
against the revenue defaulters Is popularly known as the Sun- 
set law. This law was operative only against those zamindars 
with whom the permanent settlement was concluded, Hence, all 
changes consequent upon the operation of the Sun-set law would 
mean here the changes in the zamindar society only and the 
term ‘zamindar’ in this essay, again, would mean all classes of 
landed interests paying revenue to government directly. 

The selection of the Dacca District, to study the impact 
of the Sun-set law on landed society, seems to be an ideal one. 
For, all other districts were predominantly owned by either very 
big zamindars or by very small ones. For example, districts like 
Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Nadia and Bırbhum were controlled 


1. Article 6, Proclamation of the permanent settlement, See R Clarke, 
The Regulations of Government of Fort William, vol. I, ( London, 
1853 و(‎ p. 3. 
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by a few maharajas, whereas, Sylhet, Chittagong, Comılla, Noakhalı, 
and Mymensingh districts were predominantly controlled by scores 
of petty zamındars, falugdars and chowdhurtes. Dacca was pro- 
bably the unique district noted for estates of all sizess:-extensive, 
medium, and small. An added advantage 15 the very large size 
of the district covering, at that time, Dacca; Faridpur, Bakarganj, 
and parts of Comilla, Mymensingh, Khulna, and Jessore districts. 
The study of the impact of the Sun-set law on the Dacca 
district may, therefore, serve as a model for other districts of 
Bengal as well. Our survey conveniently terminates in the year 
1817, because that year Bakarganj was seperated from Dacca 
and made an independent collectorate. 

One most obvious objective behind the Sun-set law was to 
ensure the security and certainty of public revenue It was felt 
that because the permanent settlement had perpetually debarred the 
government from increasing its land revenue demand on the zamin- 
dars the authorities must legitimately take all necessary measures in 
order to safeguard their fixed demand from any diminution os 
uncertainty. But in the enactment of the revenue sale laws the 
author of the permanent settlement had another important object in 
view, They were convinced that many of the zamindars of Bengal 
were poor, ignorant, extravagant and negligent of improving their 
lands. Hence, sooner their lands were transferred to new men of 
capital and enterprise, it was thought to be better for both 
government and the country. It was anticipated that the strict 
execution of the sale laws and consequent marketabılıty of land 
would soon create conditions ın which lands of “the ignorant, 
extravagant, or indigent willfall to the able, prudent, or wealthy, 
who will improve the lands and add to the stock of labour."? 
Cornwallis argued, “íf laws are enacted which secure to them 
( zamindars ) the fruits of Industry and economy, and at the same 
time leave them to experience the consequence of idleness and 
extravagance ; they must either render themselves capable of tran- 
sactıng their own business, or their necessities will oblige them 
to dispose of their lands to others, who will cultivate and improve 
them "? He believed that the public sale of revenue lands for 


2. T. Law, A Sketch of some late arrangements and a View of the Rising 
resourees ın Bengal, ( London, 1792), p. 56. 

3. Cornwallis's Minute, 10 February 1790, see W.K Firminger (ed ) The 
Fifth Report, vol. IL, ( Calcutta, 1917), p. 530. 
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arrears would create a land market which must facihtate large 
scale investment in land, Cornwallis further argued that through 
the mechanism of land market “landed property will acquire a 
value hitherto unknown ın Hındoostan, and the large capitals 
possessed by many of the natives in Calcutta, which are now 
employed ın usury or monopolising salt and other necessaries of 
life, will be appropriated to the more useful purposes of purchasing 
and improving lands.”4 Thomas Law maintained that the sale of 
the revenue lands would keep the landed society in a state of 
flux and thus help the emergence of a “class of native gentle- 
men proprietors with large surplus capital to invest."5 An 
important object behind the enactment of the Sun-set law, there- 
fore, was the promotion of social change as distinct from its 
natural evolutions. How far was then the Dacca landed society 
changed under its operation ? 

Doubtless the Sun-set law bore the possıblıty of upsettiug 
the traditional structure of the society if the landholders were 
not economically strong enough to hold out its operation against 
them. What was the economic health of the Dacca zamindars 
at the time of permanent settlement ? Were the zamindars capa- 
ble of punctually paying the revenue as was fixed on them and 
save their estates from revenue sale ? 

It is wellknown that the Company Bahadur, ever since it 
acquired the diwan?, consistently went on increasing the land re- 
venue demands on thezamindars. For example, the land revenue 
demands on the Dacca division, that 1s, the then districts of Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Tipperah, Sylhet and Chittagong, were raised from 
Rs.21 lakhs in 1772 to 28 lakhs in 1777. Thus within five 
years, the increase was about 35% on the demands of 1772. 
The zamindars who had refused to engage at impossible terms 
or failed to pay the stipulated demands after engagements were 
dispossessed of their estates by giving them an allowance of 10% 
of the collections as malıkana and their estates were let ın firm 


4. Governor General ın Council (from now on abbreviated to G G C ) 
to Court of Directors ( from now on abbreviated to C, D ), 12 April 
1790, General Correspondence ( Revenue ), Indian Office Records, London. 
Unless otherwise mentioned all records, henceforth will refer to India 
Office Records, 

5. T.Law, A Sketch, p 51. 

6. Caleutta Revenue Committee Proceedings, 10 April 1777, 
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to the highest bidding revenue speculators called yaradars. The 
ijaradars. having no permanent or any long standing interest in 
land, generally practised rack-renting and thus ruined the econo- 
mic vitality of the district." John Shakespeare, the Chief of the 
Dacca Provincial Council, had no reason to exaggerate the economic 
distress of Dacca when he reported ın 1780 that “the Dacca 
zilla is economically ruined and that ruination is caused by our 
heartless search for more and more revenue.”8 Shakespeare warned 
that if the economic condition of the district was allowed to 
deteriorate further, then ıt would not only lead to loss of reve- 
nue but also the desperation might lead the people to revolt 
against the Company's rule? But the Supreme Council argued 
that the punctual collection of revenue 1n spite. of ever increasing 
demands, proved the zamindars ability to pay. But the so called 
punctual collection of revenue was a poor guide for judging the 
ability of the zamindars. All kinds of coercive methods were 
applied by the revenue collectors in order to maintain punctual 
collection of revenues. Holland, a member of the Dacca Provin: 
cial Council rightly maintained that ıt would be “unfair to judge of 
the abilities of a province by the amount of the actual collections. 
The manner these collections have been made and the conseque- 
nces they have produced must be principally considered. Threats 
and occasionally an actual sale of lands have in general ser- 
ved to exact from the zamindars their rents but it 15 a mistake 
to suppose that they have been paid from the actual produce 
of the lands." On the impact of the Company's rule on Dacca, 
Holland remarked, “In fact the Company have swallowed up the 
riches of every individual ın the province and now there is scarce 
a responsible man mn it; whereas, even during my own residence 
at Dacca, I can remember when there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining a large advance of money at mınutes warning. He 
concluded, “Add to the mischief occassioned by too heavy an 


7. Dacca Provincial Council to Warren Hastings, 10 Feb. 1775, Home 
Miscellaneous Series, vol 206, pp 211-5 

8. J Shakespeare to Warren Hastings, 27 June 1780, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations ( Miscelleneous ), (from now on abbreviated to B. R C, و(‎ 
21 July 1780, 

9. lbid 

10. Holland's Minute, 27 June 1780, B R.C,, 21 July 1780. 
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assessment the great scarcity of specie and the general decay of 
trade we may justly conclude that the province will not now 
yield a larger revenue than it did before ıt came into the hands 
of the English, when it was indisputably in a far more flouri- 
shing state"? But, Warren Hastings was adamant in spite of 
all these warnings from the local officials. He was determined 
not to agree to any proposal of reduction of revenue demand. 
He had ordered ın 1780 to keep the government demand on Dacca 
at its old level at least if further increase was not possible.“ 


Thc process of decay, that was started by the mısrule of 
the early British rule, was further accelerated by two great natu- 
ral calamities, one 1n 1784 and another in 1787. It may be poin- 
ted out here that the Dacca division was not so seriously affected 
by the great famine of 1769.70 as was the Western part of Ben- 
gal Dacca was, however, worst hit by thelocal famine of 1784. 
The famine was caused by the failure of two successive crops 
in consequence of innundation and drought. The cultivating po- 
pulation deserted their habitations in thousands from every pargana 
in order to escape from the wrath of the famine,“ But as re- 
gards devastations the famine of 1787-8 had possibly surpassed 
all the previous natural calamities of the century. This famine 
was, again caused by severe innundation first, and drought next. 
“The famine of 1787-8", wrote Bradley-Birt, “left the land de- 
solate, having swept whole villages and homesteads, and in many 
instances cultivators themselves, out of existence." Under the 
strain of this devastating famine, “the zamindars were unable to 
pay their revenue, and subsequently, from the loss of ryots and 
cattle, their lands remained uncultivated for a considerable time. 
Several of the perugnnahs were deprived of three-fourths of their 
industrious inhabitants, who died or emigrated, and the lands 
were in consequence soon overrun with jungle, infested with 
tigers and ۴ 


12. Holland's minute, 27 June 1780, B, R. C, 21 July 1780. 

13, G G.C. to Dacca Provincial, Council, 21 July 1780, B. R C , 21 July 
1780 

14. F B Bradley-Birt, Dacca : The Romance of an Eastern Capital, ( London, 
1914), pp 177-8 
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Thus we find that the government's revenue policy coupled 
with successive natural calamities had reduced the Dacca zamindars 
to abject poverty and insignificance. Hundreds of zamindars, 
being unable to pay government revenue deserted to avoid the 
disgrace of arrest and confinement. In 1790, eight thousand 
zamindars were put behind the bars because of their failure to 
pay government revenues.” In a report about those poor zamin- 
dars the collector said sarcastically that it was of little use to 
confine the Dacca zamindars, for poverty had made them so 
insensitive of disgrace that “their being removed from wretched 
hovels to be confined ın a brick dwelling cannot be considered 
as any great punishment, and their characters are too contemptible 
and insignificant to suffer any disgrace by put ها‎ 38 


While such was the economic health of the zamindars they 
were called upon to pay the full pound of flesh if they failed 
to make good the stipulated demands on them with utmost 
punctuality. The result was that the operation of the Sun-set law, 
had produced an environment in which large number of old families 
who took generations to establish themselves as landed leader 
went down in the scale of the society in course of afew years, 
while great many others hitherto unknown promoted themselves 
to the top ofthe society by acquiring landed rights. The following 
table will give us a quantitative picture about this vertical social 
mobility. 


17, Dacca Collector to Board of Revenue (from now on B O.R ), 
1 November 1790, Dacca District. Records, vol 10. p. 161, Bangladesh 
Secretariat Records, Dacca, (from now on abbreviated to B S, R. ). 

18, Dacca Collector to BOR, 28 November 1789; B.R. C. 13 July 
1790, No, 19, 
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Table-1 


Statement of zamindari lands sold at public auctions. 
All figures are rounded up to nearest one hundred 











Year Public jama Amount realised Sources 
of lands sold from sale 
1794-95 Rs. 2100 Rs. not available B.R.C. 22 April, 1796 
No. 59. 
1795-96 26400 66300 » 11 August 1797 No. 13. 
1796-97 19000 43200 وه‎ 23 Feb., 1798, No. 15 
1798-8 10000 21000 » 29 Aug. 1799, No. 5. 
1798-9 76000 90300 » 7 Nov. 1799, No. 8. 
1799-0 215000 51000 ود‎ 5 March 1801, No. 8. 
1800-1 189000 Not available ,, see M. S. Islam. 
1801-2 262000 1 The permanent settele- 
. ment and the landed 
Interests of Bengal, 
1793-1919. 
( Unpublished Ph. D. 
Thesis, London, 1972) 
1802.3 181900 14700 B.R C. 18 Oct. 1804, No. 5. 
1803-4 8100 14600 » 28 Eeb. 1805, No.5. 
1804-5 3000 3700 وو‎ 17 July 1806, No. 14. 
1805-6 3000 5400 » 30 Oct. 1807, No. 6. 
1806-7 1500 4500 » 23 Dec. 1808, No. 30. 
1807-8 2100 1500 » 3 Nov 1809, No. 18. 
1808-9 900 3800 » 24 Nov 1810, No. 4. 
1809-10 17700 9600 » 10 Dec, 1800, No. 24. 
1810-11 700 600 » 19 Dec. 1812, No. 7. 
1811-12 3200 13500 , 26 June, 1813, No. 10 
1812-13 2700 13509 » 23 Sept. 1814, No. 21. 
1813-14 1500 4800 ود‎ 15 March, 1816, No, 10. 
1814-15 3600 9100 » 11 April 1817, No 2. 
1815-16 1900 4400 » 10 July 1818, No. 21. 
1816-17 2600 12700 29 June 1821, No, 38. 


بعت — 


1784-1817 0 


Statement No. 1. 





3,88,000 
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The total revenue demand on the district as fixed by the 
permanent settlement ın 1793 was sicca Rs. 12,85,800. The total 
transfer of land amounting to a jama of sicca Rs. 10,33,99 or 
about 80% of revenue demands within a generation was certainly 
revolutionary, particularly when we notice that more than 90% of 
the total transfer occured within the first nine years of the ope- 
ration of the Sun-set Law. What factors were responsible for 
such a landed crisis 7 Who were mostly hit by this crisis and 
why ? Finally, to whom were the lands of the fallen famulies 
transferred ? 

'The factors responsible for this upheaval must be sought 
partly from the economic conditions of the zamindars and partly 
from the nature of the new system. It has already been noted 
how the Company's early revenue policy coupled with some suc- 
cessive natural calamities had impoverished the Dacca zamindars 
To add to their misfortune, the system of the permanent settle- 
ment itself had some defects that threw the zamindars into ruin- 
ous situations. The most glaring was the unequal distribution of 
jama or assessment on the individual zamindars. Before fixing up 
the jama in perpetuity no detailed investigation into the resour- 
ces of estates was made. A thorough scrutiny into the paying 
capacity of each and every zamindar all throughout the country 
was indeed, a huge task. For that was required a great army 
of officers possessing local knowledge, indefinite time and above 
all, a big expenditure. The government was advised by the Court 
to eschew this irksome and expensive method. The Court’s com- 
placent conclusion was that under the various plans tried out 
since the acquisition of the dıwanı adequate information as to 
the resourses of the country had been acquired and “much can- 
not still remain unexploied".!9 The court held that further local 
scrutinies would be “open to numberless objections.”2 It was 
suggested that the government should strike out an average of 
the assessment from 1772 to 1786 and use that as the basis for 
assessment." Lord Cornwallis further simplified it by making the 
assessment of the decennial settlement of Dacca (1790) which 
was sicca Rs. 12,85, 800, the basis of the permanent settlement 2 
19. C.D to G. G C., 12 April 1786, General Correspondence ( Revenue (۰ 
20 bid. 

21 ۵ ۵۰ 
22, Governor General's Special Orders, 23 November 1791, B. R, C. 3 
November 1791, No 66 
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To such mode of proceedings John Shore, the President of the 
Board of Revenue, objected. He rightly argued that governments 
knowledge respecting the real resources of the country was still 
grossly imperfect and with that imperfect knowledge equitable 
distribution of jama between different estates was bound to be 
impossible and ruimnous for the zamindars.23 Shore's prophesy 
came true. It was revealed after the conclusion of the perma- 
nent settlement that, “while” in some cases the assessment on 
their property was very moderate, in others tt was almost extor- 
tionate”.24 In 1794, the Board of Revenue reported about the 
overrated Dacca zamındars that *upwards of one hundred of them 
had been compelled to abscond from real inability to pay the 
revenue at which their estates respectively were rated, while many 
others from the same cause refused to engage."?5 Most of „the 
zamindars, perhaps, accepted the permanent settlement in spite 
of their being overburdened with high assessment, because, they 
feared that they might lose their estates for ever if they refused 
to engage themselves under the terms as offered. Besides, their 
'rank and status in the society demanded that they should hold 
on their estates no matter under what difficulties in relation to 
government. 

The next difficulty that contributed to the dismemberment 
of zamındarı estates originated from the system of the perma- 
nent settlement As regards collection of rents from ryofs and 
renters the Regulations of the permanent settlement prohibited 
the zamindars from using traditional methods of confinement, 
physical torture and eviction against the defaulters. It was 0 
down that if the tenants refused to pay their rents as demanded by 
the zamindars, then they must institute civil suits in the diwam 
adalat against them instead of resorting to any kind of coercion, 
Such restriction had opened up the floodgate of litigations to cope 
which existing law courts were too inadequate. The zamindars 
found it extremely difficult, due to delayed justice, to collect 
their rents from ryots and renters punctually and save their estates 


23, Shore's Minute, 21 December 1789, See W,K. Firminger, (ed ), 
Fifth Report, Vol. II, p. 523. 

24. F D Ascolı, Early Revenue History of Bengal and (he Fifth Report 
(Oxford, 1917 ), p 73 

25. B.O. R. to G,G,C, 25 April 1794 ; B, R, C, April 1794, No. 10 
8— 
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from revenue sale While describing the impact of the perma- 
nent settlement Regulations on the zamindars the Parliamentary 
Select Committee of 1812 remarked, “In the Courts of Civil 
Judicature, the accumulation of causes undecided to such an ex- 
tent, as almost to put a stop to the Courts of Justice; or at 
least, to leave to a zamındar little prospect of the decisions of 
a suit, instituted to recover payment of his rent, before bis own 
land, by the more expeditions mode of procedure, established 
against him by government, was liable to be brought to sale m 
liquidation of an outstanding 6 

By repeated representations the zammdars were demanding 
that both zamindars and government should be subject to the same 
law as regards collection of revenue arrears. Justice demanded 
that, they argued, the government should either arm them with 
the same summary powers over their tenantry as government had 
over them or like them, government should also go to courts 
for recovering the revenue arrears from the defaulting zamindars. 
Frequent representations from zamindars to save them from the 
tyranny of the new system led the authorities to commission 
John Harrington, a member of the Board of Revenue, in 1799 
to enquire into the problems faced by the zamindars. After in- 
quiry Harrington recommended two alternative courses of action. 
Either the zamindar should be invested with extraordinary coer- 
cive powers over their tenantry or sufficient number of courts 
should be established to render speedy justice." The former course 
was oppressive for the ryots and the latter was expensive forthe 
government. The government accepted the latter course. Thus 
was enacted the famous Regulation of 1799.28 This Regulation 
empowered the zamindars to distrain and sell the property of 
defaultıng ryofs and renters. Under this law the zamindars could 
even confine and evict their ryofs without any reference to court.29 
The restoration of the feudalistic powers ennabled the zamindars 
to collect their rents punctually though at the expense of the 
interests of the culüvating classes who were now turned Into 
mere tenants at-will. 


2%. British Parliamentary Papers, “Fifth Report," 1812, Report, p 55. 

27. Harington's first Minute on the operation of the Sale Law, 2 July 
1799 ; B. R. C 29 August 1799, No 5. 

28 Ibid 

29. G.G C.'s Resolution. 29 August 1799' Civili Judicial Proceedings, 
( henceforth abbreviated to C J P.), 29 August 1799, No. 1, 
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Another opportunity that facilitated the regular collection 
of rents from ryofs came through continuous favourable crops 
ever since 1792. The long absence of war and natural calami- 
ties had largely contributed to the steady growth of population 
and consequent expansion of agriculture, and hence rise ın 
zamındarı profit. 

Though the district was owned by as many as tweenty four 
thousand families, precisely 55% of the total revenue demand on 
the district was actually paid by only twelve great families. All 
these families, as we learn 1] from the collector's report were 
reduced to insignificance within the first ten years of the opera- 
tion of the Sun-set Law.*9 Some of them were even turned into 
paupers. The family of Raja Rajballab, the owner of vast Raj- 
nagar-Buzurgumedpur Zamındari, for example, became entirely 
landless by 1802.37 Raja Rajnarayan, the zamindar of Chandradip 
was turned into pauper wben his enure zamindarı was sold ın 
1801 for revenue default. Similarly the Idilpur and Mazırpur 
zamındarıs were also totally ruined. The other big families were 
reduced to utter insignificance through serious diminution of their 
domains. 

What was the fate of the smaller estates ? The sales re- 
ports from the collector indicate that the smaller families were 
not so severely affected by the operation of the Sun-set Law as 
their superior neighbours lt was the large zamındaıs, the co- 
lector frequently complained, who were mainly in arrears Ina 
report ın 1795, the collector explained why particularly the large 


30, M S Islam, The Permanent, Settlement p, 323 

31 8 0.5, to G GC, 13 April 1802, 8 R.C 22 April 1802, No. 5 

32 ۵ 

33, Dacca Collector to Board of Revenue, 12 December 1793, Dacca 
District. Records, Vol. 40, p. 36, (B. S. R ). 

34. Ibid 

35 Government of Bengal, Principal Heads of the History and Statlstles 
of Dacca Division, ( Calcutta, 1868), p. 52. 

36. Dacca Collector to B. O R. I Feb 1805, Dacca District Records (B.S R) 
vol. 49, p 53. 

37 B.O.R. to Dacca Collector, 7 Oct, 1808, Dacca District Records 
vol. 41, p. 87, (B. S, R.) For details, see H. Beveridge, The District 
of Bakarganj, (London, 1876), pp 94-105 

38, H Beveridge, Bakarganj, pp. 86-88 

39, Ibid pp. 125-131. 
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zamindars were in default. He explained that the large zamindars 
due to great extent of their estates collected their rents through 
several degrees of intermediary renters and farmers. Under the 
permanent settlement system these intermediary classes were given 
so much indulgence and justice was made so expensive and tardy 
that these powerful classes could easily withhold the dues of their 
masters and send their estates to farmer. But same was notthe 
problem with the small zamindars who could easily supervise 
their estates themselves and collect their rents from the 5 
punctually. Besides self-management, the small families had another 
important advantage that contributed to their comparative stability. 
Most of them were so small that the authorities had frequently 
found it uneconomic to sell their petty estates even if they were 
In chronic arrears. For, the cost that government had to bear 
in observing all the rules of auction sales, that is, cost towards 
surveying, beating drums, messengers, field allowances for officers, 
etc. had often far exceeded the returns that came from the 
sales. Besides, very few purchasers came to lay their capital in 
such petty estates. So, where the sale of estates was found to 
be uneconomic or purchasers were not available, the government 
policy under such circumstances, was to bring those estates under 
khas management To manage them a few tahsildars were 
appointed for different areas. As a result the small zamindars, 
by and large, survived the ordeal of the Sun-set law. 

Our next attempt will be to look at the new men who got 
entry into land In consequence of the dismemberment of the old 
families. Due to paucity or absence of records it 1s rather im- 
possible to ascertain. exactly how much land was acquired by how 
many new families and from what social background. The sales 
reports contained the names and adresses of purchasers’ names of 
mahals and the amount realised from sale. Theoretically, ıt is 
possible to integrate these data over a period of time and de- 
termine the extent of the emergent families. But practically we 
cannot safely rely on these data for reasons of benamı which 


40 Dacca Collector to B O R,, 5 March 1795, B.R C, 3 April 1795, 
No 6. 

41, BOR to G G.C,, 13 April 1802; B. R C., 22 April 1802, No, 5 

42. Dacca Collector to B O.R., 10 March 1795; Board of Revenue 
Proceedings (from now on abbreviated to B. O. R. P.) 27 March 1795, 
Nos. 2-3 
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was rampant among the purchasers. The same man used to pur- 
chase different lots in different names and addresses. The. benami 
practice was particularly prevalent among the government and 
zamındarı officials who had good reasons to conceal their dis- 
proportionate incomes The universal benamı transactions give us 
a feeling that many purchasers who appear in records may not 
be real and many real purchasers may not acquire all their lands 
in their own names. 

But m spite of this basic defect ın records it 15 not al- 
together impossible to identify at least the big purchasers about 
whom other information are available besides revenue records 
In the absence of any bidder at auction the great Rajnagar-Buz- 
urgumedpur zamındari was purchased on account of government 
and later re-settled with about five hundred hitherto dependent 
talugdars.9 It may be pointed out here that at the time of the 
permanent settlement the Rajnagar-Buzurgumedpur zamindari was 
mainly consisted of numerous /alugas over five hundred in num- 
ber Nearly three-fourths of the total jama of the zamindari 
was paid by these dependent /alugdars.“© When the zamindari 
came under Khas control after its dismemberment in 1801 the 
government found It fit not to sell it to new men but to raise 
these numerous dependent talugdais to the status of independent 
zamındars by setting the former zamindarı with them and con- 
ferring on them the zamındarı sanads. As a result in the Raj- 
nagar-Buzurgumedpur area the traditional structure of the landed 
society at rural levels remained largely unaltered ın spite of great 
changes at the top. 

The whole of the vast Chandradip zamindari was purchased 
by only four men. Their names and respective shares of pur- 
chase were as follows $% 


43. See H, Beveridge. Bakargany, pp 103-5, 
44. Dacca Collector to B,O R., 25 May 1790, B.O R P. 4 June 1790, 
45 BO R.P, 26 November 1799, Apendix G 

Ibid, 24 Oct. 1800, Appendix B. 

Ibid., 15 Sept. 1801, Appendix B 
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Table-3 


Name of purchasers public jama on amount of purchase 
lands purchase 





George Paniaty of Dacca city Sicca Rs. 15207 Sicca Rs. 3600 


Dul Singh of Dacca city 10138 2200 
Rajıb Lochan Bose of City 16474 14000 
Ram Manik Mudi of Madapasha 
Bazar, Bakarganj 46814 193000 
88633 39100 - 


Ram Manik, the biggest purchaser of the Chandradıp Zamın- 
darı was a grocer at Madhabpasha Bazar and at the same time 
a local gomostha of the Raja. Both Rajıblochan and Dul Singh 
were bankers “ The next purchaser, George Paniaty, was a Greek 
salt merchant residing in Dacca. In fact it was the salt trade 
that interested him to acquire landed rights in Chandradip where 
were situated a number of large nimal mahals or salt manufac- 
turing centres. It may be pointed out here that during Hastings’s 
era almost the whole of the salt business in the Dacca district was 
in the hands of the Armenian Greeks many of whom later acquired 
landed rights. Of them most important, besides George Paniaty, 
were Johanese, Khaja Kachuck and Panıaty Alexander all of 
whom resided in the Dacca city and purchased extensive zamindaris 
in Barisal district?, The purchase of zamindaris by the Greek 
merchants was ptoneered by Kaja Aratoon, the Armenian Greek 
merchant who bought pargana Dakhin Shavajpur in 1780.58 

Besides Chandradip, all other zamindaris were disposed of 
in small lots; Among the purchasers of these lots the Dacca 
based capitalists were most predominant The Calcutta capıtalısts 
had shown least interest in laying their capital in Dacca possibly 
because of the availability of richer and more conveniently situ- 
ated lands in the districts of Burdwan, Nadia, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Birbhum and Murshidabad. The great rajas of those 
districts, it may be noted, were also crumbling down under the 
impact of the Sun-set law. Of course a few Calcutta families 


46. See list of the Dacca District Salt Traders in the Dacca Collector's 
letter to B O.R., 18 Sept 1802 Dacca District Records (Salt), 
vol. 13, pp. 101-3; (B. S. R ), 

47. B.O R. P., 1 January 1802, Appendix A, 

48. H.Beveridge, Bakarganj, pp 135-6. 
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like the Ghosals and Singhs, the zamindars of Salimabad and 
Bhulua respectively, who were already 1n the possession of lands 
before 1793, had further expanded and consolidated their acqui- 
sitions by new purchases after the permanent settlement. The 
Tagores, however had purchased large tracts of land though 
they had hitherto no landed connection with Dacca. Gopeymohon 
Tagore had bought Amidpur, Chalna and fifty other moujas in 
1805,9 and his brother Mohini Mohan Tagore had aguired 
pargana Idılpur which was by far the greatest purchase made 
by any single person. The government Jama on the Idilpur 
estate was 11. 0 

The leading feagures among the most extensive purchasers 
from the Dacca city were George Paniaty, Dul Singh, and Raji- 
blochan ( purchasers of the Chandradip Raj) ; Barkatullah and 
Harıkrıshna ( purchasers of Pargana Nurullahpur ); 1 Mirza Gholam 
Alı and Mirza Zafar Alı ( purchasers of Tuppa Mazirpur),® Govinda 
Das ( purchaser of Hissa Kalısankar ın Buzurgumedpur ) ;%3 Mirza 
Hyder Alı ( purchaser of paragana Nazirpur ),54 Ruddissur Johannes, 
Paniaty Alexander, Ramprashad Sarkar ( purchasers of Kalisankar's 
share of pargana Buzurgumedpur (55 Khaja Hafizullah ( purchaser 
of Alı Phuljuri ۱5۶ and the greatest of all Khaja Alımullah and 
the father of famous Khaja Nowab Abdul Gani. Alimullah who 
made fabulous fortune through trade had invested all his great 
capital inland after the permanent settlement. He had acquired 
numerous large and small estates 1n the Dacca district including the 
Patuakhalı estate in Bakarganj. From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century “he added to his already extensive estates purchasing 
zamındarıs not only in the Dacca district but further affield in 
Chittagong, Barisal, Faridpur, Mymensingh and ۵ 

All the above mentioned Hindu purchasers of lands originally 


49 Gopimohan Tagore to B O 1 , 23 August 1805, Dacca District Records 
( Miscellaneous letters received ), vol 50, pp 312-14, ) B. S. R ) 

50. H Beveridge, Bakarganj, p 129 

51. C.J P., 8 July 1802, No. 26. 

52 Dacca Collector to B O R., December 1825; Dacca District Records, 
vol. 50, p 37, (BSR). 

53. B O.R. P., 8 June 1798, Appendix E 

54 Ibid, 15, August 1800, Appendix A 

55, lbid. 1 January 1802, Appendix A 

56 H Beveridge, Bakargany, p 114. 

57 F.B. Broadley-Bırt, Twelve Men of Bengal, Third edition, pp 174-5, 
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came from Upper India and Muslims and Christian purchasers 
were of Iranian, Turkish, Armenian, and Greek origins. During 
the Mughal and early British rule their ancestors came to Bengal 
as officers, traders, merchants and money lenders. Socially it is of 
great significance that the local landed gentry lost their lands to 
a set of people who were so different from them as regards 
race, language, customs and faiths. This is, however, by no means 
to say that all the new men into Dacca lands were foreigners, 
To the contrary, multitude of the purchasers were purely local 
people. But the total volume of lands purchased by these great 
number of local people was much smaller than that of the handful 
foreigners? To put it m more simple way, these non-Bengali 
adventurers had controlled the economic activities of the district 
before the permanent settlement and after it they successfully 
came to control the landed property of the district. 

True that the entry of these new men into land had upset 
the traditional structure of the landed society. But to what extent? 
Jt will be a great mistake to suppose as Hunter has tried to 
make us believe that the Sun-set Law had totally ruined the 
ancient landed  aristocracies.? Hunter was possibly swayed by 
the misleading sales figures. Misleading because great many sales 
had occured only on paper. The original Zamindars remained 
in possession of their lands through benamı practice. Guided by 
various considerations they deliberately fell 1n arrears and purchased 
their own lands in auction © Firstly, by Regulation 44 of 1793 
all previous leases and encumbrances attached to a lot sold at 
public auction were thereby cancelled. So, the best and, indeed 
the only legal way to procure the cancellation of disadvanta- 
geous agreements with under tenants was to cause the land to 
be publicly sold, and to buy it again in benamı. Secondly, in 
consequence of the introduction of British law of contract the 
indebted zamindars were now faced with a problem of losing 
their property to their creditors who could now easily arrange 
a sale of their lands by obtaining decrees from court. So as a 


58 Dacca Collector to the Secretary to the Revenue Department, 8 June 
1802, C J. P, 8 July 1802, No, 97 

59 See W W Hunter, Bengal MSS Records, ( Third edition ), pp 98-103 

60 GG Cto C, D, 23 September 1798, British. Parhamentary Papers, 
Select Committee Report from the, House of Commons, 1831-2. 
vol XI, Appendix 31, 131. 
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precautionary measure many zamindars particularly the indebted 
ones turned themselves into paupers on paper by transferring their 
lands to their underlings through public sales. Thirdly, many 
zamindars whose lands were really going to be sold wished to 
take precautionary measures to guard themselves against any under 
sale through either lack of competition or collusion among the 
bidders, collectorate officers or even among their own amla. Trusted 
agents were sent to make false bids and thus boost up the price 
of the lands under sale. If the calls of the genuine bidders 
were too below the market price, then these agents postponed 
the real sale by buying the lands in benamı and arranged another 
sale in expectation of a higher sale price. All these benami tran- 
sactions had artificially inflated the sales figures. Besides, many 
estates which were overrated at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment were sent to hammer for chronic arrears over and over 
again until the malady was remedied by either reduction of 
revenue demand or by actual increase in the wealth of those 
estates. Again, many new zamındars, partly for lack of experi. 
ence and partly for stiff to manage their acquisitions to their 
profit and hence were ultimately forced to resell their estates. 

So all these varieties of transfers which have artificially swelled 
the volume of sales must be discounted from the total gross sales 
in order to find the size of lands actually transferred from the 
old to the new men. But unfortunately paucity of records and 
clandestine nature of benamı transactions have rendered it impossible 
for us to quantity the lands on above accounts. In the circum- 
stances, we have no other alternative but to satisfy ourselves 
with the suggestion that the bonafide transfer of land from the 
old to the new zamindars must have been much smaller in size 
than the official figures. But how small we do not know. But 
even though liberal deductions from the gross sales which bore 
more than two-thirds of the total jama on the district are allowed, 
the benamı and other fake transfers cannot surely be so extensive 
as to testify the resiliency and stability of the old order of the 
landed aristocracies. The simultaneous fall of all the leading 
zamindars was in itself a revolution which had fundamentally 
upset the traditional structure and composition of the landed 
Society. As the new estates gradually grew up through piece- 
61. Dacca Collector to Secretary to Revenue Department, 8 June 1802, 
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meal purchases all over, so these were highly scattered in situa- 
tions, Obviously, the new zamindars had to appoint resident 8 
for each mahal, themselves beng residing in cities wherefrom 
they could operate their remote control management system. The 
permanency and promotion of these marbs depended on their punctual 
collection of rents from ryots. Thus, to exhibit their competence 
and trustworthiness by punctual collection of rents these nabs 
often became ruthless and oppressive to ryots. The traditional close 
relationship between the zamindars and their ryots was thus lost 
in consequence of the introduction of a new naib class in the 
rural areas. 

Absenteeism and consequent establishment of naib rule 6 
seriously disturbed the established social order. But for more 
disturbing was the problem of sub-infeudation which was largely 
the product of the Sun-set Law. This law never recognised the 
fact that the agrarian economy of Bengal which was entirely depen- 
dent on the vagaries of nature must suffer periodic slump lead- 
ing to zamındars inability to pay government revenue punctually. 
So for any temporary setback of their economy the zamindars 
were likely to lose their estates permanently. The foresighted 
zamindars thus responded to this challenge by creating various 
types of intermediary faluga tenures, such as pathni talug, howla 
falug as under the same terms and conditions as they were under 
the government. The same pressure Jed these pathnidars again 
to create dar-patm or second degree of patm and dar-patnidars 
to create se-patni or third degree of patmi. In this way the pro- 
cess of creating intermediary interests rose upto more than twenty 
degrees in some places. All these tenureholders, as new eleme- 
nts in the landed hierarchy obtained their unearned incomes from 
the same body of ryots who are now turned into mere tenants 
at will. 

To conclude, the operation of the Sun-set Law had caused 
a great upheaval in the traditional landed society of the Dacca 
district Within one generation of its operation myriads of old 
families were uprooted root and branch and many others were 
truncated and reduced to impotence. In gross estimate, about 
two thirds of landed property in terms of public jama changed 
hands. But as this estimate includes all benamı and other frau- 
dulent transfers, the real turn over of land from the old to 
new hands should be much less. Even then, all these transfers 
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within such a short period is certainly revolutionary. The Sun- 
set Law could not have possibly brought about such a colossal 
change in land control ifthe system of the permanent settlement 
could have ensured equitable distribution of jama, prompt justice 
and indulgence for losses on account of natural calamities. 

In the landed revolution, while all the extensive 5 
were ruined the medium and small sized zamindaris proved to 
be more resilient and stable. It 1s because of their compara- 
tive managerial advantage over their superior neighbours. The 
unwieldy size of their estates forced the large zamindars to 
delegate powers to their subordinate amla who never hesitated to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their masters. The medium 
and small sized zamindars who usually managed their estate per- 
sonally were free from this evil. Another great advantage that 
favoured the preservation of the smaller estates was the govern- 
ment decision of 1802, not to apply the Sun-set Law to these 
estates whose annual public jama fell below Rs. 500. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the Dacca landed 
society consisted of not more than twenty five thousand fami- 
lies. But among them only a dozen families controlled more 
than half of the landed wealth of the district. All these mono- 
polistic families were totally ruined and their places were occu- 
pied by numerous men hitherto not connected with land. Such 
breakdown of monopoly ownership of land and its consequent redis- 
tnbution among thousands of new men had significantly altered 
the size, character and outlook of the landed society. Never in 
the history of Bengal cbange in the central government could so 
violently change the rural order within so short a time. The 
families had to adjust themselves with the new principle that now 
it was money not, the lineage and court favour that were needed 
for acquiring zamindari rights. They had to learn that the want 
of money could deprive them of their estates and plenty of it 
could confer new rights. Such decisive role of money had, in- 
deed, outraged the mind of the traditional society which was 
based not on money but on habitual obedience to authorities 
established through customs, traditions and aristocracy. 


The most predominant section of the newcomers to land in 
this district came not from Calcutta, as is commonly held, but 
from Dacca.  Excepting the  Tagores no other Calcutta based 
capitalist bought any significant amount of land here. The Dacca 
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based capitalists who made extensive purchases were, of course, 
not local people. The leading purchasers were Khaja Alimullah, 
Barkatullah, Mirza Jafar Ali, Mirza Hydar Ali, Dul Singh, George 
Paniaty, Paniaty Alexander, Johaness and Hare Krishna, All of 
them excepting the last mentioned one were non-Bengali traders 
and bankers residing in Dacca. This is of great social signifi- 
cance that all the leading dispossessed zamindars were local Hindus 
and most of leading newcomers were non-Bengall Muslims and 
Armenian Christians. This holds true only so far as the Dacca 
based purchasers are concerned. Outside Dacca purchasers, of 
course seem to be, by and large, local Hindus. 
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LIFE OF VILLAGE WOMEN IN EARLY MEDIEVAL BENGAL 


SHAHANARA HUSAIN 


Nah tatha nagarastrinam vilésa ramayantı nah. 
Yathà svabhaàvamugdhám vritni grámyayositàm. 


The affectations of the town women do not give us as much 
pleasure as do the naturally charming characters of the village 
women give. 


This verse of an unknown poet quoted from the Sadukti- 
karnamrta, an anthology of Sanskrit verses compiled by Sridhara- 
düsa? in 1206 A. D., praises the naturally charming characters of the 
village women of early medieval Bengal. The village women, who 
are thus pratsed, had a very simple and artless life as evident from 
the contemporary literary, epigraphic and archaeological evidences. 

For the proper understanding of the life of Bengali village 
women it would be probably more appropriate to know firstly 
who were the village dwellers in early medieval Bengal. From 
the copper-plate inscriptions of the Palas, Senas and other con- 
temporary dynasties? and sacred texts like the Brhaddharma and 


1 Gridharadasa, Sadukukarnamrta, edited by Papdit Ramavatara Sarma, 
Motılal Banarası Dass, Lahore, 1933, II, 21, 3, p. 82 1 
2. From the introductory verses of the Saduktikarnamrta we know that 
Sridharadasa was the son of Vatudasa who was the chief feudatory 
CMahaüsamanta cudâmani), writer (pratiraja) and close friend of 
Laksmanasena (C 1179-1209 A.D.) See Sadukttkarnamrta, op.cit, p 1. 
3. These copper-plates record grants of land made by kings ro favour of 
temples and religious foundations or individuals like priests or learned 
Brahmanas and in most of these copper-plate inscriptions there are few 
lines which notify along with the royal officials the residents of the 
village or villages in which the land grant was made about the land 
grant Among the village residents we find mention of Mahzmahattaras, 
Mahattaras, Brahmanas, Kutumbıs, Pratwasis, Ksetrakaras, Krsakas and 
In some cases Vyavaharis. But whereas m some of the copper-plates 
of the Pala period we find mention of lowest classes and castes of 
the society ın the words Medandhrakacandala parayantan or Acandalyan, 
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Brahma-vaıvarta Purânas* and literary works like the Saduktıkar: 
namrta and Caryapada® we may guess as to the classes of people 
living ın the village. Generally the village dwellers were the 
Brühmanas, the landed gentry ( Mahamahattara, Mahattara ) who 
were subjects of land lords and owned land but did not seem 
to have cultivated the land themselves, Krsakas or Ksetrakaras 
who tilled the land but most of them were small land owners of 
landless cultivators with or without exproprietory rights, artisans 
hike Tantravâya or weaver, Karmakara or blacksmith, ۵ 
or potter, Kamsakâra or worker in copper and brass, 6 
or florist, Takşan or carpenter, Samkhika or conchshell worker, 
small businessmen like Taylıka or dealer in betelnut, T'mbuh or 
betel leaf seller, Tailakáraka or oilman, Dhivara or fisherman, 
Saundika or vinter, Modaka or sweetmeat-maker, social-service 
renderers like Gopa or writer, Nzpita or barber, rajaka or washer- 
man, Nata or dancer, acrobat or juggler, low castes ( Antyaja ) 


etc, The copper-plates of the later period are silent about this lowest strata 
of the society This silence may be explained if we remember that 
there was a revival of orthodox Brahmanical religion. and culture during 
the Sena period, See Khalımpur copper-plate of Dharmapala, Epigraphia 
Indica, IV, pp 250, 253 , Munger copper-plate of Devapala, Epigraphia 
Indica, XVIII, p 306 , Kamaulı copper-plate of ۷3107306۷3, 6 
Indica, I, pp. 353, 358, Bhagalpur copper-plate ‘of Narayanapala, 
Indian, Antiquary, XV, pp 306, 309 , Manhala copper-plate of Madanapala, 
Gaudalekhamala, p, 153 ; Irda copper-plate of Kamboja Nayapala, Epigra- 
phia Indica, XXII, pp 155, 158; Belava copper-plate of Bhoja Bhoja 
Varman, edited by NG Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, IIT, Rajshahi, 
1929, pp 21, 23, 24, Naihati copper-plate of 8811518 Sena, ibid, pp. 
73, 74, 78 See also Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bangalir Itıhasa, Adiparva, 
Calcutta, 1359 B.S., pp 331-333. 

4  Brhaddharma Purana, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Uttarakhanda, Chapters 
XILXIV — Brahmavaivarta Purana edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Part-1, 
Brahma Khanda, Chapter X, VV 16-21, 90.137, These two Puranas 
were most probably composed not later than 13th or 14th century 
AD. See History of Bengal, Vol. I, edited by R C Majumdar, Dacca, 
1943, p 567 

5. The Caryzpada 1s a book of esoteric mysticism and the caryas were 
written between 10th and 12th centuries A.D, These caryas refer to 
Doma, cdndala and avara. See Caryapada, edited by Manindra Mohana 
Vasu, Calcutta 1943, 
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and aboriginal tribes like Carmakdra or leather worker, 8 
or Gaztajivi or modern ۳۵۶۸۶ caste, Dolavahi or palanquin bearer, 
Mamsaccheda or butcher, Candâla, Dom, Jola, Vyadha, Kola, 
Bhılla, Sabara, Pulında, Meda and Paundraka. 

From the evidence of the archaeological materials lıke the 
terracotta plaques from Paharpur and Mainámati, which seem 
to depict the life of common people in early medieval Bengal, 
it appears that the village females used to wear 561, 5 
and shorts usually held ın position by a girdle-belt (pls. I-IV). 
The $2d: was worn either in the Kéech@ or Vikaccha fashion. 
Sometimes they wore ۹24: in the modern way thereby covering 
the upper part of the body ( pl. I, 1). But often, as evidenced 
by the terracotta plaques, they left the upper part of their body 
uncovered. Their uppergarments were sometimes scarfs (uttariya) 
and bodices (pls. I, 2; Il, 2; IV, 2, 3). Sabaris wore girdles 
of leaves (pl. IV, 7, 8,). They also seem to have worn šadis 
(pl IV, 6) They adorned their garments with peacock feathers.* 
Thetr uppergarments were sometimes garland of leaves, bodice 
and probably also scarf (pl, IV, 8, 6). The long hair of the 
village females was made into a bun ( Kavur?i)' falling on the 
neck (pls. II, 2; III, 1, 2; IV. 3, 4) ora tuft ( $ikhanda ) on 
the crown of the head (pls. I, 1; IV, 5) Their coiffure was 
adorned with flowers.5 It seems that the village women in general 
used to decorate their body with ornaments made of flowers. 
In one verse of the Saduktikarnamrta we find that during the 
summer season the women wear girisa flowers on the ears, 
necklace of mallıkâ flowers on the breasts and bangles ( valaya ) 
of the stalk of lotus as white as pearls. The poet concludes by 
saying that this variety of ornaments worn by women gives 
pleasure to others ın summer. From what we know of the 
town life ın early medieval Bengal we may safely arrive at the 
conclusion that these verse refers to the village women. In one 
section of the Saduktikarnamrta which is entitled Gramya we find 


6. Caryapada, op cit, Song,28, Text. p. 99, Trans, p 100 
7. Saduktikarnamrta op cit, ll, 158, 2, p 1 

8. ibid. 

9. ibid. II, 158, 3, p, 171. 
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similar description of the ornaments of the village women." 
There are many similar verses in this anthology’! and we have 
corroborative evidence in the epigraphic and other literary source 
of the period In the Deopara inscription of Vıjayasena, the 
poet Umapatidhara says that due to the grace of the King the 
Brahmanas versed in the Vedas became so wealthy that their 
wives had to be trained by the townmen’s wives to distinguish 
between various precious Jems and seeds of cotton and pomegra- 
nate, leaves of Saka, flowers of pumpkin, etc. Again in the 
Pavanadüta of Dhoyi we find reference to palm leaf soft like a 
new digit of the moon worn as earornaments by the Brahmana 
ladies.'? In the songs of the Caryâpada we find reference to 
bracelet or bangle of hand (hâtera kankaga )!* and Kundalas 
and garland of gufjari worn by a ÓabartJ5 The terracotta 
plaques of Pâhârpur and Mainamati depict women as wearing 
Kundalas, necklaces, bangles and girdle-belts (pls. 1-111 IV, 2-4). 
We may presume that like the women of the wealthy families of 
town the females of the landed genuy class and rich Brahmanas 
wore elaborate ornaments of precious metals like Kundalas, haras, 
Keyuras, angadas, nupures, mekhalâs, ın some cases inlaid with 
jwels and various fine clothes like cinamduka.9 But the women 
of the ordinary middle and low classes of people as well as poor 
Brâhmanas had to remain satisfied with the ornaments of flowers, 
leaves, and conchshells and garments of coarse cotton cloth, 


10 :bid., IH, 21,2, pp. 81-82, 

11 ibid, IL, 158, p. 171 

12. Inscriptions of Bengal, M, ما0۳‎ pp 45, 54. 

13 Dhoyi, Pavanadüta, edited by Chintaharan Chakravarty, Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishat Series, No, 13, Calcutta, 1926, V. 27, p. 10. Dhoyi was a 
contemporary of king Laksmanasena His Pavanadiita 1s one of the 
earliest düraküvyas written m imitation of Kalidasa’s Megha-duta-the 
hero of the poem being his royal patron Laksmanasena Some verses 
of poet Dhoyi are also quoted 1n the Saduktikarnamrta 

14. Caryapada, op cit., Song 32, text, p 116, trans, p 116, 

15 ibid, Song 28, text, p. 99, trans p, 100, 

16 A verse inthe Saduktikarnamrta (XI, 108, 4, p. 139 ) describes a woman 
wearing a wet garment and scarf of Chinese silk ( cınzm$uka) m tho 
breasts whb crossed the riverbank shyly — This description in. all probability 
refers to a village woman who has just taken a bath in the river. 
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sometimes tathered and worn out?" As cosmetics the ` village 
women used collyrium ( Kajjala) on the forehead and eyes and 
12188 or lac to paint the feet. The married women gave 
vermillnon on the parting of tbe hair. 

It may not be unhistorical, if we say that the wives of 
the landed gentry class and also those of the wealthy Brahmanas 
led a lfe ofease and prosperity. They looked after their husband, 
children, relatives, guests and other household affairs. The picture 
of a well-to-do household is depicted in one verse of the Prakrta- 
paingala : 

Putra pabitta bahutta dhanâbhattı kutumbini 
Suddhaman@ 

Hakka tarásai bhiccagan@é kokar 
babbarasaggamana.” 


The son is honest, there is much wealth ; the wife and other 
female relatives are of pure character. The servants 6 
frightened when called. Leaving all these things who would be 
foolish enough to want to go to the heaven. 

The Ku£umbis and small businessmen lıke Taulikas, Modakas 
and artisans like  Tantravzyas, Kumbhakâras were more or less 
prosperous classes of the village and the females of their house- 
holds had not to do at least much hard work and had not to 
feel the want of necessities of lıfe, But the lot of the poor, 
impoverished Brahmaga women, females of the Krsakas, low 
castes and Antyaja people was otherwise, They not only had to 
work hard but sometimes they had to suffer from the curse of 
dire poverty. The women of the poor Brâhmana household made 


17 An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, Vidyakara's Subhasitaratnakosa, 
Translated into English by D H H Ingalls, Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol 44, 1965, 39, 1307, p 359. 

18. The use of collyrrum and lac by the early medieval Bengali women and 
vermillon by the married women of that period 1s evidenced by some 
verses in the Saduktikarnámrta, Jayadeva's Gitagovinda, Dhoyi's Pavana- 
duta, Govardhanacarya's Aryasaptagati and many Pala and Sena inscrip- 
tions 

19. Prakrtapaıngala, edited by Chandra Mohana Ghosa, ) Bibliotheca Indica ), 
Calcutta, 1902, p. 405 1 
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threads of cotton? and presumably sold these threads and 
thereby earned money. From Jimutavahana’s Dayabhaga we know 
that the married women of early medieval Bengal sometimes helped 
their husbands by earning money by means of spinning, weaving 
or some other mechanical art? The women folk of the common 
people had to work from down to dusk. They remained busy, 
not only with household duties but they had also to go outside 
the forewalls of their house. One verse of Sarana tells us about 
their busy life It says that the peasants have gone to the fields 
for ploughing, leaving their homes at dawn and their women 
are hastıly coming home after finishing their business in the 
village mart before the return of their husbands? They had to 
work even at night. In tbe sılvery moon light they sang loudly 
popular songs while husking rice from the paddy by hurling on 
ıt a heavy pestle (musala).? They lived in thatched cottage 
and slept on pillow made of thatches.4 The wives of the small 
businessmen seems to have helped their husbands in selling goods 5 
Low caste women like Dombis used to do the work of operating 
ferries from one side to another of the river.” 

A simple meal consisting of boiled rice, cow-ghee, cooked 
fish, boiled or fried leaves of jute when served by the wife could 
make the husband think himself fortunate?" But the wives of 
the poor villagemen sometimes could not even serve enough rice 
to their family. We have pathetic description of poor housewives in 
the Saduktikarnamrta The poor housewife had constant anxieties. 
For ber body she could not afford anything better than a worn 
and tattered cloth??? She had to think as to how to manage food 
for her family. And this thought often made her wish that the 
night should not end? 

20 Saduktikarnamvta, III, 17, 2, p 198. 

21. Jimutavühana, Dayabhaga, translated by Colebrookey 1868; p. 85. 
22  Saduktikarnámrta, V, I, 5, p ۶ 

23. ibid, V 1, 3, p. 278. 

24. An Anthology of Sanskrit Court poetry. op. cit, 12, 299, p. 143. 
25 Caryapada. op cıt, Song No 3, p. 10 

26. ibid, Song No 14 pp 51, 52 

27  Prükrtapamgala, op. ct, p 403. 

28. Saduktikarnamrta, V, 48,3, p 309. 

29 ibid, V, 49, I, p. 9 
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In many terracotta plaques of p#harpur and Mainâmati 
we find representations of dancing woman ( pls. III, 2 ; IV, 2 ) and 
various musical instruments like ۲2۵2, flute, drum, gong, etc. 
Both ın Brhaddharma and Brammavawarta Puranas we find the 
mention of Nafas or dancers, acrobats or jugglers as a low caste. 
Bhavadeva mentions the Nartaka caste along with the Nata. 
We can easily guess that women of the Nata and Nartaka castes 
used to dance and sing and thereby earned their livelihood along 
with their men-folk. The low caste women like the Domis were 
proficient in singing and dancing. One song ın the Caryapada 
speaks of a Dombi who 1s dancing standing on a lotus which 
has got sixty-four petals.2° Because of their proficiency ın music 
and dance they sometimes were able to attract the men-folk of 
the higher classes?! Some kind of drama based on the life of 
Buddha ( Buddhanataka ) appears to have been performed by men 
and women accompanied by song and dance.” Village young 
men and women of lower class used to drink, sing and dance 
with the accompaniment of Vin@ on a festive gathering like the 
worship of Kantara Durga and agricultural god Kşetrapâla © 

Though monogamy was generally practised polygamy was 
also prevalent among the higher classes of people. We read 
in Bhuvaneévar inscription of Bhattbhavadeva 0 
Govardhana accepted as his second wife Sángok8, the daughter 
of a Vandhyaghatiya®4 Brahmana2S In contemporary inscriptions 
we find many instances of polygamy in royal families and higher 
classes. 

In the early medieval period also widowhood was the most 
tragic ircident in the life of a married woman. Fhe vermilion 
mark on the parting of her hair was first effected and then she 


30. Caryapada, Song 10, pp 36, 37. 

31. ibid, Song 18, pp 68, 69. 

32. ibid., Song 17, p. 65. 

33  Saduktikarnamrta, V, 1, 2, p. 278. 

34 Vandya is one of the 56 villages of the Radhiya Brahmanas. See 
Inscriptions of Bengal, p 37, 7 

35. ibid. pp 33, 37 

36. Munger copper-plate of Devapala, op cit, Belava copper-plate of Bhoja- 
varman, ibid, p 23. 
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was shorn of all kinds of luxury and enjoyment. Individually a 
woman had no social or legal rights on property. Whatever right 
She had, it was as the daughter or wife of a certain person. 
But the Bengali smri writer Jimutavâhana opines that in the 
absence of a male issue the widow would inherit her husband's 
entire property. But he formulated certain rules and regulations. 
As for example, the widow inheriting her husband's property 
shall have no rightto the sale, mortgage or gift of the property 
and she wil have to lead a life of chaste widow, otherwise she 
will loose any right on that property." From the evidence of 
the Brhaddharma Purana, ıt seems that the custom of the burning 
of Sutee was also prevalent ın the early medieval Bengal. 
Hospitable and pureminded wife was one of the main features 
of the village people's ideal of happiness?? The standard of 
morality in rural areas was strict and the village people' dıslıked 
the advanced modes and fashionable ways of town. The village 
people's dislike of the customs of town is evident In one verse 
of the Aryasaptasati : Oh sakhi; walk with straight steps, and 
give up allcustoms of the town. Herethe village headman gives 
punishment as a witch even if one castes a side look. It seems 
from literary evidence that ladies of respectable families (Kulastr?) 
used to cover their head with the end of their cloth (Sıroyada- 
vagunthitam) 4 But ın the busy life of women-folk of common 
people there was hardly any place of veil. Inspite of the strict 
standard of morality female slaves were kept by the richmen of 
the village like their town counterparts and these female slaves 
were “women kept for enjoyment"? The morality of the low 
caste women like Dombis and Candâlınis seems to have been lax. 
The women of the Nışadas, Pulındas and Sabaras were apparently 
allowed much freedom. The Sabarıs are described in literature 


37. History of Bengal, Vol. I, op cit., p 610. 
38. Brhaddharma Purana, op. cit., Uttarakhanda, VIII, 3-10. 

39, Saduktıkarnamrıa, V, 38,2, p. 303. See also Prakrtapaingala, p. 405 
40. Govardhanacarya, Aryasaptasati, edited by Pandit Durgaprasad and 
others, 3rd revised edition, Kavyamala 1, Bombay, 1934, 140, p. 87. 
41. Saduktıkarnamrta, Il, 11. 4, p 75. 

42. Dayabhaga;, p. 159 
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as roaming in the forests alone“ and they seem to be depicted 
thus in terracoltas. 

In early medieval Bengal Buddhism and Hinduism were pre- 
valent side by side. During the rule of the Palas Buddhism was 
ascendent in Bengal. But though the Palas were great devotees 
of the Buddha, they were also patrons of Brahmanism With the 
beginning ofthe Sena rule began the days of ascendancy of Brah- 
manism and decadence of Buddhism. The worship of gods and 
godesses of Buddhism and Brahmanism were occastons of festi- 
vaites and women participated in the religious rites and festivities. 
Apart from the worship of the Buddhist gods and godesses like 
the Bhudha, Bodhisattva Padmapânı,  Manju$ri, Tara, Yamantaka, 
Marici, Trailokya Vijaya and Brahmanical gods and godesses like 
Siva, Ganesa, Yama, Wisnu, Umà, Candi, Hara-Gauri, Siva and 
Pârvatı the lower classes of village people worshipped village gods 
and godesses like sylvan deity K@ntara Durga and agricultural 
god Ksetrapála^* and trees like Bag.’ The young men and women 
assembled together and sang and danced on the occassion of these 
worships,“ 

Life of Bengali village women in early medieval period was 
in some respects similar to what it is today. Even now if they 
show any leaning towards the advanced modes and fashions of 
the town they are strictly censored by their men-folk. They are 
to satisfy themselves with thick cotton clothes, and ornaments 
of precious metals are out of their reach. Tbe common village 
women still works from dawn to dusk. The poor housewife's prayer 
that the night should not end can still be heard in the rural 
areas. 


43. Caryapada, op.cit., Song 28, pp. 99, 100. 
44  Saduktikarnamrta, V 1, 2, p. 278. 
45. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bangalir Itshasa, op. cit, p, 580. 
46. Saduktikarnamrta, V, 1, 2, p 278 
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THE PAEKCHONG : “UNTOUCHABLES” OF KOREA 


SOON MAN RHIM 


Introduction 


The most outcast group in Korean Society was the 
Paeckhong Their origins, their social treatment and their 
occupations are described in this paper. In addition, considerable 
coverage is given to the steps by which they were elevated to 
the common level of Korean Society. Until the reecnt past, 
the Paekchong had no social status to speak of. They were 
subjected to the cruelest treatment and persecution, just like the 
untouchables of India or the Efa (outcastes) of Japan. 


The Origins of the Paekchong 


There were various legends regarding the origins of the Paek- 
chong. According to one legend, when Prince Hau of Tan'gun, 
who reputedly set up Korea's first kingdom 1n 2333 B. C., attended 
the assembly of all nations, he assigned a temporary duty to 
each attendant. The descendants of those who were appointed 
to slaughter cattle became the Paekchong 


1. Since the Koryo period (918-1392) the term Paekchong simply meant 
*common people" as in T'ang China. Because of the assimilation 
policy of the early kings of the Yi Period (1392-1910), the term 
became associated with the despised outcastes. Consequently, this 
derogatory notation has been reserved for them ever since See Herbert 
Passın, “The Paekchong of Korea," Monumenta Nipponica, XII ( Tokyo, 
1956), pp. 32-34. For a detailed discussion of the term Paekchong 
in the Koryo Period, when Paekchong is used as the term for Common 
people instead of the despised or servile class, see Fusanoship Ayugai, 
Zakko Hwarang-ko, Paekchong-ko, Nobi-ko ( Miscellaneous Studies on 
the Hwarang, the Paekchong and the Nob: ) ( Kokushokankokai, 1973), 
pp 203-211. 

2, In respect to this, Gyu Tae Lee went so far as to argue that ‘if 
there were such terms as the minus status below zero, they would 
fall into that category”. See his Kaehwa Paekkyong ( Panorama of 
Enlightenment ), Vol. 11 (Seoul: Sintasyaugsa, 1252), p 199, 
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Another mythology relates that when Kija of the Un Dynasty 
fed to Korea and set up capital at Pyongyang, he handed all 
the criminals over to the despised classes, ۰ ۵ 5 
a period of time these classes became the ۰ 


There 1s another belief that at the fall of the Koryo 
Dynasty 1n 1392, seventytwo high officials of the nobility retired 
into the mountains and strongly resisted the new Yı Dynasty. 
Eventually, because of starvation, the resisters has to ‘surrender. 
They were then confined to a restricted area known as Tu-mun- 
dong in Songdo or Kaesong. It is said that their posterity 
became the Paekchong.? 

There 15 another theory that the Paekchong were Tibetan 
immigrants. İn still another theory the Paekchong were the 
descendants of immıgrants who were the low castes of India. 
Another possıbility is that they had migrated from Tartar. ( The 
term “Tartar” seems to have beena general term for all northern 
peoples, Mongolians, Manchurians, and so on.) Still another 
possibility is that the Paekchong were the descendants of the 
offspring of captives taken during the Japanese invasions of 
1592-1598. 

Most of the above theories have not been substantiated 
by historical documentation. However, the theory of migration 
of the Tartars has been taken seriously by some scholars, 
Their belief is mainly based upon the writings of Jung Yak 
Yong, who was one of the most distinguished scholars on the 
methodology of historical researches in the reign of King 
Jungjo (1777-1800 ( and King Sunjo ( 1801-1834). In his book, 
Aon'gakbı, Jung Yak Yong referred the origin of the Paekchong. 


3. The view that Paekchong are the descendants of the loyal subjects 
of the Koryo Dynasty seems to have been supported by the Paekchong 
themselves For example, one of the leadears of the Poekchong out- 
castes, Chang Chı-p'ıl said: Entering the Yı Dynasty, the loyal subjects 
of the preceding dynasty were compelled to hold the ch’ilch’on, or the 
‘seven lowest official occupations’, The diehards of them were all given 
the name of Paekchong becuse of the uprightness. The Dong-A-ilbo, 
May 20, 1923, p, 3. 
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to a roving group of the Koryo period known as the Yangsuchuck 
or ۰ 


Being an alten people from Tartar, the  Yangsuchuk were 
hardly assimilated into the general population. Consequently, 
they wandered through the marshlands along the northwest coast. 
"They were engaged in the making and selling of willow baskets. 
They were also proficient in slaughtering animals and had a 
liking «for hunting. Selling their wives and daughters was part of 
their way of life. This type of activity was despised by the 
people of the Budhist Koryo Dynasty. 


It should be noted here that even these scholars who see 
the connection between the Paekchong and the Yangsuchuk of Koryo 
period do not argue that all of today's Paekchong are descen- 
dants of the Yangsuchuk. They maintain that thealien tribe known 
as the Yangsuchuk is part of today's Paekchong. Since the 
Koryo period, other alien peoples, such as the Manchurian 75 
and foreign captives taken during the wars, might have entered 
the Yangsuchuk. In addition, even expelled nobility® might have 
hidden themselves in the ranks of the Paekchong. 


In the light of the above discussion, it is clear that finding 
the true origin of the Paekchong requires further scholarly research. 


4 Han'guksa-sajon (Dictionary of Korean History) Seoul : Tongach'ulp'ansa, 
1959, p.13] This dictionary was edited by Social Science Publication 
Society 

5 See, for example, Tomo Imamura, Chosen Fuzoku-shu ( Compilation of 
Korean Customs ) ( 3rd ed., Seoul: Utsuboya-shoseki-ten, 1919) p 43, 
Sang Chan Ch'a, Chosonsa oesa (A Chronicle of Korea), Vol 1: 
Custom and Institution ( Seoul : Myongsongsa, 1947), pp 102-103; and 
Han'guksa-sajon, loc, cit. 

6, For example, during the reign of Yon'sangun ( 1495-1503 ), الا‎ 
who had been a high official of the nobility, went into exile and 
hidin a Paekchong community. Also, he married a Paekchong woman 
For a more detailed account, see Gyu Tae Lee, Hamgukin ui inmaek 
( Extract of the Korean People), Vol IH (Seoul: Sıntaeyangsa, 
1971), pp 139-141, ` 
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The Social Treatment of the Paekchong 


In discussing how the Paekchong suffered from the contempt 
and discrimination in ordinary society, it is interesting to notice 
that the status of the Paekchong was far below that of 
the slaves in the traditional Korean social system.” They were 
both the ch’onmin, or the ‘despised people'5 who were at the 
bottom of the social strata. Their status, however, was quite 
different. The slaves were chattels of varying degree, whether 
their masters were private individuals or the State. Although 
the slave status was hereditary, there were ways to buy freedom 
and to attain the status of sangmın or the commoners.® As 
Herbert Passin observed, however, “there was no way for the 
Paekchong or their descendants to break out of the outcast status 
and to become jyangmin'1? ln this sense, the Paekchong were 
untouchables just like the untouchables of India or the Era of 


Japan. 

The woes of theseuntouchables were too many to enumerate. 
Some of these are to be seen in the following illustrations of 
discriminative treatment." 


7 According to Man Gab Lee, six classes, plus an outcaste group, existed 
ın the traditional Korean social system: the royalty, the nobility 
) yangban ), the country gentry ( Ayangban (, the middle folk (chungin), 
the illegitimate sons of nobility (soja) the commoners ( sanemin), 
and the “humble folk” ( c/'onmın). Hanguk Nongch’ 0۱1-01 0 
(The Social Structure of Korean Villages), Vol. V (Seoul: Korean 
Research Center, 1960) pp. 4-5 

8. This class included Buddhist monks, nuns, shamans, buffoons, traveling 
dancers, singers, and the Paekchong ; and also included private and 
public slaves, For a detailed account of the “despised people” see 
Greogory Henderson, Korea, the Politics of the Vortex (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 53-55 

9. The vast bulk of the Korean population fell into. the class of commo- 
ners or sangmın. (The commoners were also called yangmın.) They 
were producers, such as farmers, artisans and merchants For further 
information see Kwang Chull Lim, Yicho Bongkun 06 ( Feudak 
Social History of the Yı Dynasty) ( Tokyo:  Chaeilbon-chosonin- 
yonmaeng Chungwang-Ch'ongbonbu Mun'gyobu, 1949), pp. 90-93 

10. Passın, op.cit و‎ p 31. 

11. For discussions of theses illustrations I am indebted to Ch'a, op. cit., 
Pp. 104-109; Imamura, op cit, pp. 44-47; Passin, op cit, pp. 40-43. 
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a. Separate communities 


Until the breakdown of Korea's traditional social order at 
the end of the 19th century, the Paekchong were forced to live 
in segregated quarters isolated from the common people. As 
Herbert Passin noted : “These were usually on the outskırts of 
towns and villages, and the paekchong were not allowed to move 
freely outside the boundaries of their allotted territory. Even 
when there was a great increase in population and in the number 
of houses, these areas were not as a rule enlarged, so that in the 
course of time, they became very overcrowded.’ 


The Paekchong had to live in segregated communities not 
only by popular custom, butalso by law, since the 15th century. 
According to the provisions of the Compilations of National Laws 
known as the Kyongguk-taejon,™ the Paekchong were limited to 
residence in only certain areas of the capital as well as in certain 
areas throughout the provinces. The rationale for these laws was 
that the paekchong were originally vicious and uncivilized, and 
they enjoyed killing animals. They were, therefore, kept apart 
from the ordimary people in order to maintain public peace 
and public morals. Accordingly, the common people treated 
them Just as they would treat those who serve a sentence of 
penal servitude. 


b. Restriction on Dress 


„ The Paekchong were forbidden to wear the ordinary head- 
gear of black varnished lacquer which was worn by all married 
people. It was considered too good for them. Instead, they had 
to wear the p'aeliangi, a crude bamboo hat. On the street, the 
Paekchong were easily identified at a glance, because they wore 
the p'aeliangi on their heads with dishevelled hair. Instead of 
the usual black silk band to tie the hat on, they had to use a 


12. Passin, op cit, p.40 
13 These laws wete promulgated by King Songchong in 1474. 


14. Ch'a, op. cit., p. 107. 
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thin cord. Although the common people wore p'aeliangi at fune- 
rals, the paekchong had to wear a kerchief on their heads. They 
were unable to wear silk clothing. They could not wear the 
common long coats (called chung ch'umak ) ; instead, they had 
to wear a high-length uper garment (the chokoli) and the broad 
trousers (called pachi). These were really work clothes. They 
were forbidden to wear the durumagi (the Korean overcoat ). 
On their feet they could wear only straw sandals, not leather. 
The common married women wore their hair in a bun at the 
back of their head. The Paekchong women, however, parted 
their hair in the middle and twisted the sides down over the 
forhead. They were forbidden to wear ornamental haırpins."5 


The following two examples will show to what degree the 
Paekchong longed to wear the common man's headgear and 
desired to dress like the common people. When they were libera- 
ted under Resolution 57 ( passed on August 2, 1894) of Kabo 
Reform, 'they were so elated that they wore their hats day 
and night. 

When a Japanese scholar visited a Paekchong house in the 
early 1910s, he observed the strange ancestral altar. He saw 
the common man's hat and the durumagı laid before the wooden 
spirit tablet of the departed father. Having been asked what these 
were meant for, the head of the family explained that his father 
had died before the new law was passed, and was, therefore, 
unable to enjoy wearing the hat and the aurumagi. Therefore, 
he offered them to his father's spirit as a token of consolation.!? 


c. Marriages and Funerals 

According to common custom at weddings, the groom wears 
a crown and rides to his birdes house on a saddled horse. The 
bride rides In a covered palanquin. The Paekchong groom, how- 
ever, was forbidden to ride on horseback although he was per- 
mitted to wear a crown. The Paekchong bride was not allowed 


15. Ayugai op cit, pp 190-191 Cf Passin, op.cit. p 42. 
16. S.F. Moore, “The Butchers of Korea’, Korean Repository, V, 1898, p. 131. 
17. Imamura, op cıt,, p 49. 
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to ride ına covered palanguin. Inspite of these humiliatıons, the 
Paekchong men, as an expression of ostentation, rode on a bull, 
while their women rode in the uncovered palanquin or stretcher.! 
intermarriage, of course, was completely forbidden. 

When in mourning, the Paekchong were not allowed to 
wear mourning hats or to use mourning staves. They were not 
allowed to use the community funeral cart to transport the corpse. 
These carts were usually found in each village.? Furthermore, 
their dead had to be buried in segregated plots so as not to 
pollute the sacred burial grounds of the common people.” These 
restrictions described above were extremely humılıating and must 
have brought on very deep resentments. 


d. Restrictions on Names 

Throughout most of the Yı era ( 1392-1910), the Paekchong 
were permitted to have only personal names not family names. 
Subsequently, famil names were allowed, but “hey were 
restricted to words of ‘unpleasant’ meanings, Such as, chu 
(autumn و(‎ p'i( skin), kol ( bone ), and yae (no meanings ).””21 

Even for personal names, the Paekchong were barred from 
using certain Chinese characters, such as, zm, ( benevolence ), ui, 
(justice ), and ye, (civility ). If they used words having respectable 
meanings, they could belynched on the grounds that this was an 
indiscreet act. Under thes circumstances, the Paekchong, usually, 
had to choose names, for example, that were used for slaves: 
mansok, oksok, mukom, sokae, etcetera. : 


e. 116 65 


If a sangmin (a commoner) met a yangban (one of the 
nobility) on the road, the sangmin was obliged to bow out of 
the way and to use extremely respectful language, even to the 


18. ibid.. p 46. Cf Lee, Kaehwa Paekkyong, op. cıt.. pp 200-201 
19. Passi, op. cit, p. 42. Cf. Ch'a, op. cit, p. 105. 
20 Passim, op.cit, p 46, 
21 ibid, pp 42-43 
22. Lee, Kaehwa Paekkyong, op. cit, p. 201. 
23, Ch'a, op. cit., p. 106. 
3— 
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children of the nobility. Likewise, the Paekchong had to act 
with the utmost servility before the sangmın. Whenever a 
Paekchong addressed a commoner, the following honorifics had to 
be used: "saengwonnim" to old persons ; ''sopangnim" to young 
men ; “doryongnm” to young boys and “aekissi” to young gırls.4 


According to Korean custom, the man always used the low 
form in speaking to boys, who, in turn, had to use the highest 
forms when replying. In the case of the Paekchong, however, 
this custom did not apply. Even from boys of all other ranks, 
the Paekchong received low form and, in turn, had to address 
them in the high form. It was this above all else that generated 
a sorrow which penetrated even into their bones. A Paekchong 
expressed his feeling with regard to the above facts. “It were 
much easier to endure the ignominy of going hatless, and mangen- 
less but no amount of money loss could be compared to the 
grievous trial of being addressod in low talk by ‘boys’. 


f. The Census 


Because of their position on the social scale, the Paekchong 
were not counted in the census. As a result of this, they did 
not have the civil rights held by the ordinary people. Since they 
were not considered worthy of citizenship, they were exempt from 
taxation, military service, and compulsory labor? Even if they 
were willing to do these duties, the State never thought that they 
were fitted to such obligations. 


Following the census registration law of 1899, the Paekchong's 
names were finally being counted. To have their names entered 
in the census register was to them a great honour as well as an 
auspicious occasion. Consequently, when the census was being 
taken in the Paekchong communıties, the census takers often were 


24. Lee, Kaehwa Paekkyong, op.cit p 201. Cf, Imamura, op, cit و‎ p. 47. 
25. As quoted by Moore, op.cit, p. 130, 
26. Passin, op, cif., p 0 
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given a warm reception along with a dinner party. The census 
takers were the local police.” 


In addition to the previously mentioned injustices, it was 
forbidden for the Paekchong to use tile for the roof of their 
houses? They were not allowed to buy fresh fish in the public 
market?? They were even punished differently from the other 
peoples. Normally, as punishment for offenders, prisoners were 
placed ona platform and beaten with a cane. Paekchong prisoners, 
however, were never placed on the platform ; instead, they were 
thrown on the ground and beaten.? In addition, they were not 
allowed to smoke or drink in public. They were not permitted 
to hold parties that would attract attention from the outside. 


Occupations 


According to Herbert Passin, the Paekchong were divided 
into two basic groups : the Chaem and the Paekchong proper. 
The former were the actors, jugglers, acrobats, and magicians ; 
the latter were the butchers, leather-workers, and basketmakers. 


These groups at times were together and at other times became 
separate,” 


The special occupations of the Paekchong proper enumerated 
by Passin were as follows: (1) basketry, which was the main 
occupation of their ancestors, ..... including makingbaskets, 
wickerwork, sieves, hoops, etc, ; (2) butchering, which included 
the slaughter of animals, selling meat, processing the meat, 
making tallow from the fat, etc., (3) leatherwork, including 
tanning, shoemaking, armor-making, etc.; (4) straw-sandal 
makin 3 


27. Lee, Kaehwa Paekykong op.cıt, p. 203. Cf Imamura, op cit, p 47. 
28 Passim, op. cH , p.42 Cf. Ch'a, op. cit., p. 105 

29, Passim, loc. cit. 

30. Ch'a, op. cit, p. 107 Cf Passin, op. cit., p. 42. 

31, Ch'a, op.cit., p 105. 

32. Passin, op cit , p. 43 

33. ibid., pp 43-44 
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They also performed specialized tasks such as barkpeeling, 
removal of carcasses, dog-catching,3 killing of wild dogs,“ and 
operating restaurants which specialized 1n soups prepared from 
dog 56 

In discussing Paekchong’s occupations, it should be noted 
that bautchreing, their main occupation, was more a public obligation 
than a source of income. They slaughtered the animals for 
the five great animal sacrifices that were offered each year. At 
these sacrifices a great number of animals-some 350 to 450 head 
of oxen, sheep, and pigs-were slaughtered.?" ‘‘Besides these, sacrifices 
to the ancestral shades are offered twice per month when about 
10 head of swine are killed ; sacrifices are offered to the house- 
hold gods of the palace several times a month, a representative 
of the king attending Sacrifices are also offered monthly to 
Koan Kong, the Chinese general, who 1s said to have come 
in a cloud some 300 years ago and rained arrows upon the 
Japanese, thus enabling the Koreans to win the victory. His 
image is found in the large temples outside the south and east 
gates where even the king bows and sacrifices and Koan Kong 
is considered the greatest among the gods next to Hananim. 
Special sacrifices are frequent—twice per year to Confucius, and 
there are sacrifices to Hananim, ‘The honorable Heavens,’ accom- 
panied by prayer for rain, or for cessation of rain, or for 
freezing weather, when the King sends some nobleman as his 
representative who prays from a written form.’ 


At all of the sacrifices animals were slaughtered, and this was 
not an easy task. This work took place at the capital as well 


34 Henderson, op, cit p 53 

35. Passi, op, cit, p. 44 

36. Imamura, op cit, p.47. Cf. Ch’a, op cit, p 109. 
37, Moore, op. cit, pp 129-130. 

38. ibid, p 130, 
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as at the various magistracıes throughout the country. -It was 
done by the Paekchong without 9 

In addition, whenever an ordinary man wanted some bautche- 
ring done, he would call a Paekchong to do ıt. No compensation 
was received in these instances as well,“ 

It is interesting to note that these despised occupations were 
not only an imposition but also a monopoly. It allowed the 
Paekchong to control certain areas of economic actıvity.“ They 
were permitted to drive out competitors who tried to enter the 
slaughtering business or any of the other Paekchong occupations. 
“When, for example, in the 20th century, non-Paekchong went 
into slaughtering and other traditional occupations of theirs, they 
raised a great protest against this invasion of their prerogatives,'42 

In addition to the occupations mentioned above, the Paek- 
chong were assigned to do torturing and executing of prisoners. 
In Seoul, there was an official executioner, called Kosa and some 
of the provinces had a regular executioner called Mangnanbu. 
However, when no regular executioner was provided, a Paekchong 
was called in to carry out capital punishment.“ This was 
especially true in the provinces. This was an extremely distasteful 
job, As Passin said: “When Paekchong community was called 
upon to supply an executioner, the job was assigned to some 


39. ibid. 

40. Passin, op cit., p. 44, 

41. On this subjecte, for example, Gregory Henderson states. ‘Butchers 

. . are still one of Korea’s most cohesive groups, with electrically 

swift means of informal price controls operating through hundreds of 
small stores The Paekchong were not necessarily poor, and the 
butchers especially, maintaining good price controls and profit margins, 
are today comparatively well-off” Henderson, op. cit., pp 53-54. 

42. Passin, op. cit, p 43. 

43. Henderson, op cit, p 44 

44 Imamura, op cit, p 48. Cf Passin, op. cit, p. 44, and Ch'a, op. cit, 
p 108 It ıs interesting to note that when a Paekchong was not 
available to perform executions, the lowest of the commoners, substi- 
tuted for the Paekchong This shows how much the merchant class 
was also despised in the Yı era. See Sang Guk Lee, Han’guk munhwasa 
Kaekwan (A general Cultural History of Korea ) (Seoul: Hyondaesa, 
1955), pp 458-459, : 
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hapless. member, sometimes practically an insane person.“ The 
latter fact seems to explain why the executioner was also called 
Hukwang,4 which implies insanity. 


Some of the Paekchong were chosen as Yosakun who drew 
the coffins and horses at state funerals. The Paekchong considered 
this function very honorable This was a very rare occasion since 
they were able to participate m functions along with the ordinary 
lower class people 4%” 

After a funeral service or an execution, they were given special 
privileges which corresponded to the particular activity. On the 
basis of these privileges they were allowed to establish the 
Paekchong Guild in the latter Yi period. The headquarters of 
the organization was called the Sungtong Doka and was located 
in the eastern part of Seoul’s Pagoda Park known as kaechang- 
sukol © Later on, branches of the organization were set up 
in Paekchong communities throughout the country. An execu- 
tive and guiding committee was also established and it was 
made up of representatives from the provincial Paekchong com- 
munities. The organization carried on many benefical activities. 
These included the establishment in Seoul, of a suppervised 
slaughterhouse and restaurants that specialized in dogmeat dishes. 
The organization was also able to act as the official representa- 
tive of the Paekchong ın dealings with the authorittes5? They 


45 Passin, op cit, p. 44 

46. Ch'a, op cit., p. 108 

47 ibid, p 107, 

48 ibid, p. 108. Cf Passın, op.cıt., p. 40. 

49, For example, in Pyongyang there was a branch organization called 
okachong or tochung It kept in touch with Seoul until the 1894 
reform when it ceased to exist See Ch'a, op. cit., p. 109. 

50 Passın, op,cır., p 41. It ıs interesting to know that the head of the 
organization was called yongwi. He allotted to his subordinates the 
Office duties such as general management, public trial, business 
Management and accounting Those who performed these duttes 
lived on the income contributed by the Paekchong membership See. 
Ch’a, op.cit, p. 109, 
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had sufficient authority to adjudicate disputes within the Paekchong 
community and to enforce and execute its decisions. 


Attempts to Improve the Status of the Paekchong 
This paper concludes with a brief history of the attempts 
to improve the status of the Paekchong. 


a. The assimilation Policy of the Early Yi Dynasty 

With the beginning of the Yı Dynasty, actions were taken 
to remove the Packchong from the chonmin class. It was done 
by forcing their absorption into the common people class. They 
were ordered to stop wandering, to settle down in regular com- 
munities, to begin farming and to give up their traditional occu- 
pations. In addition, they were required to intermarry with com- 
mon people. By the standards of a caste society, no such drastic 
measure as intermarriage had been conceived. 

But in spite ofthe efforts of the authorities, the new policy 
of assimilation did not work. The common people and officials 
refused to accept them into their ranks Accordingly, the Paek- 
chong refused to engage in farming, and they did not give up 
their wandering as well as their thieving and illegal slaughtering. 
They, therefore, remained separate from the ordinary communities. 

At this point one may begin to wonder about the motives 
behind the attempts to assimilate them in this. caste-ridden society. 
The full explanation may be too complex. It seems to be clear 
however, that such a measure was taken because the Paekchong 
had become a great menace to the public order. It was not 
from a desire to emancipate these peoples With regard to this 
matter, Passin pointed out' “There is no evidence.that this 
was conceived as part of a democratic reform of the class system 
as a whole. No effort was made to abolish the chonmin as a 
class; on the contrary, their defimtion and separation from 
the common people was affirmed even more strongly than 


before.”52 


51. Passin, op. cif., pp 33-34. 
52. ibid., p. 53. 
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b. The Tonghak Rebellion of 1894 

An important aspect of Korean society was, on one hand, 
the fanciful life of the elite class, and, on the other, the poverty 
existence of the peasants. The Tonghak Rebellion of 1894 was 
the earliest uprising of the Korean people against both foreign 
subjugatıon and the rule of the landed gentry. This great peasant 
revolt established its headquarters ın Cholla Province. The pea- 
sant insurgents overwhelmed the Korean government forces. The 
revolt failed, however, chiefly because ofthe armed support given 
to the Korean government by the Chinese and the Japanese.5 

What 1s significant in the peasant revolution in connection 
with the Paekchong problem was to be found ın a program 
presented by the Tonghak leader, Chon Pongjun ( 1854-1895). 
He had proposed a 12-point program to the government as the 
basis for a truce agreement. Two of the 12-pomts in the program 
were : (1) To endslavery by burning up the servitude contracts, 
and (2) To improve the welfare of “the seven socially degraded 
groups’ and to get rid of the p'aeli-angı, a crude bamboo hat, 
which was worn by the Paekchong 5* This peasant revolt was 
concerned about the oppressed classes including the lowest class 
of all, the Paekchong. This concern for the Paekchong is not 
very well known. 


€. The Kabo Reform of 1894 

As previously mentioned, the Tonghak Rebellion was crushed 
by the armed intervention. of China and Japan. When there 
was no longer any danger of internal unrest, the Korean government 


53. For detailed discussion, see Son Kun Lee, Han'guksa (A History of 
Korea ), edited by Chindan Hakhoe, Vol VI (Seoul: Ulyusa, 1971 ), 
pp. 2-123, 

54. For text of the 12 points, see Chong Ch‘ang Mun, Kunsetlbon-ui choson 
ch'ımt'alsa (A History of the Modern Japanese invasion and Assault 
on Korea) (Seoul: Baekmundang, 1954), pp. 361-362, According to 
S F Moore, the seven socially degraded groups consisted of the follow- 
mg: J. The servants of the sheriff who beat men; 2 The buffoon 
— the traveling singer; 3 The butchers, 4. The basket weavers ; 5. 
Women sourcerers ; 6. Dancing girls , and, 7. Shoemakers. Moore, 
Op. Cit. p. 129 
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requested the withdrawal of the foreign armies. In response to 
this request, China proposed a simultaneous withdrawal of Chinese 
and Japanese troops from Korea. China had found it difficult 
to make either war or peace with the Japanese. Japan, however, 
dared not only to establish strong control over Korea, but also 
to provoke war with China. The provocations brought about 
the Sino-Japanese war ın August of 1894, Japan was able quickly 
to defeat the Chinese armies, and to remove all Chinese influence 
from Korea. 


As a result of her victory, Japan established a pro-Japanese 
government in Korea. She pressed the king to make a number 
of reforms which were designed to modernize the country. These 
reforms were also supported by reformist factions which were 
under Japanese influence. A reform program had been established 
and became known as the Kabo Reform of 1894. It extended 
to every field of economic activity, politics, society, and culture. 


Its most interesting features, from our point of view, are 
the ones directly affecting the class system: “...... the egualıty 
of common people and yangban before the law ; the destruction 
and abolition of registers of public and private slaves ; the 
prohibition of the sale of human beings ; the ending of the unfree 
class status for tanners, actors,station Keepers, and members of 
particular occupations ;... the abolition of the old system of 
examination for office ; the establishment of a new law for 
selecting officials ; ....the abolition of distinctions of superiority 
for civil officials and inferiority for military officials; .. ۶ 
In the reform program described above, improvement was made 
in the status of the tanners as well as the actors, and all of 


55 Takashı Hatada, 4 History of Korea, translated and edited by Warren 
W Smith, Jr and Benjamin H Hazard (Santa Barbara ا‎ ABC.Clio, 
Inc. 1969 ) p 102. 

56. ibid, p. 103 For further detailed discussion of the reform program, 
see Lee, Han'guksa, op. cit, pp 242-245. 
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these people were members of the Paekchong. The status of the 
other despised classes also was improved. 


The Kabo Reform removed all legal discrimination against 
the Paeoching. Old prejudices, however, die hard especially in 
conservative societies. Assimilation was, therefore, quite slow, but 
the position of the Paekchong improved nevertheless, especially 
in the cities. One could, however, still find strong prejudices as 
well as a good deal of covert social discrimination, especially in 
the countryside. For example, in 1907, a reactionary farmers’ asso- 
ciation ın Chinju, located in the southern part of Korea, demanded 
that the Paekchong men wear the p'aelangi, a crude bamboo 
hat with a leather tie cord. The association also demanded that 
Paekchong women wear a skirt witha patch of black hemp cloth. 
Both these measures were taken to demoralize the Paekchong by 
making them conspicuous at a glance. Writing as late as 1911, 
a Japanese scholar stated the following : “Only the law recognizes 
the Paekchong as equal.... Even though the rules forbidding 
them to wear the long clothes and the hathave been withdrawn 
and they enjoy many advantages, including sending their children 
to schools, still people cannot accept them on a level of equality 
and associate with them,*58 


d. The Influence of Christianity 

Meager as it seems to be, the influence of Christiamty 
regarding the elevation of the Paekchong was to be seen in and 
around Seoul, the capital. 


The Reverend S. F. Moore, ofthe Presbyterian Mission to 
Korea, was the pioneer in the field of evangelism among the 
Paekchong. The missionary was assigned to the Kong Dang Kol 
Church, which was particularly interesting since upper classes and 
members of the Paekchong belonged to the same congregation. 


57. Lee, Kaehwa Paekkyong, op. cit. p. 211. 
58. Quoted in Passin, op. cit., p. 60. 
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When the church was established ın 1893, it had a membership 
of forty-three. A year later, however, when a Paekchong by 
the name of Pak was converted and came Into church, several 
of the nobility or the yangban class of people left the church 9 
Their position was that “they had endured the admission of 
servants and other low class people to the church, but butchers 
were a little too much."* In a couple of weeks, however, they 
all returned to the church except one yangban by the name of 
Shin. He said that he would return on one condition : that the 
yangban be given “high seats’ and the Paekchong ‘the low ones ١ 

Even among Christians, equality with the Paekchong was hard 
to swallow. Since that time, however, the number of lower class 
people increased much more rapidly than the yangban class. In 
the four years following the birth of the church, one hundred 
eight adults were baptızed. Thirty of them belonged to the 
Paekchong 2 

Since the Reverend Moore was very much interested In the 
Paekchong and wanted to raise their position to the level of the 
ordinary Korean workıng people, he appealed to King Kochong 


59. Roy E Shearer, Wildfire : Church Growth in Korea (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan : William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co, 1966), pp 88-89 

60 Samuel F Moore, Evangelisttc Report to the Board of Foreign 7 
of the Presbyterian. Church, U S. A (Seoul. 1895) Cf Harry A. 
Rhodes, History of the Korea Mission, Presbyterian Church U.S. A. 
1884-1934, Vol. 1 (Seoul. Chosen Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A., 1934), p. 101, 

61, Moore, Evengeltstic Report op, ci, 1895 İt 15 interesting to note 
that “some South Indian Churches have always made their ex-untouch- 
ables sit apart from their ex-Brahmins " Clark D Moore and David 
Eldredge, ed, India: Yesterday and Today (New York Bantam 
Pathfinder, 1970), p. 91 During the Tokugawa Period in Japan (1600 
-1868), Buddhism was the state religion. “İn those temples to which 
both outcastes and non-outcastes belonged, separate seats within the 
temples, Eta-Za, were set aside for the Eta of the community” 
Hiroshi Wagatsuma, “Non-Polıtıcal Approaches: The Influences of 
Religion and Education,” in Japon's Invisible Race: Caste im Culture 
and Personality, ed by George Devos and Hirosht Wagatsuma ( Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. University of California Press, 1964), pp 88-89. 

62. Shearer, op cit., p. 90. 
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as well as to the Japanese Minister, Count Inouye whose ınfluence 
was strong in the pro-Japanese government. Asa result, the 
government promised to grant the requests asked in the appeal. 
That 1s to say, the government pledged to post bills throughout 
the kingdom, commanding the people to cease oppressing the 
Paekchong and to recognize their right to wear hats and be treated 
like “ordinary people.” 

It ıs Interesting to note that when the Reverend Moore 
petitioned the king, he did it with the help of Dr. C. R. Avıson, 
the king’s physician? as well as a Presbyterian medical missionary. 
Dr. Avison presented this matter ın a private meeting with the 
King. Thus, the Reverend Moore and Dr. Avison were instru- 
mental ın securıng the right of citizenship for the Paekchong. 

At the time when the regulations of the Kabo Reform 
were slow in bringing about changes, the first Paekchong convert 
to Christianity, Mr. Pak, petitioned the government three times 
for liberation and equal treatment. The petitions were accepted 
and the Paekchong were given improved social and political status. 
For example, in response to Mr. Pak's petition of April 1895, 
the government replied as follows: “Your desire is granted. 
Wear the hat and mangen, dress like other men, and be on 
common level.5 As for Mr. Pak’s appeal of March 1896, the 
reply was as follows : “Since all are alike subjects, how can 
your request be rfused, and your grievance be left unremoved ٩ 

Mr. Pak became an evangelst and devoted all his time te 
preaching the gospel everywhere among his caste. In many towns 
he persuaded the magistrates to put the government order into 
effect, Since many Paekchong did not dare to put on their hats 
because of public pressure, Mr. Pak, together with several other 
Christian Paekchong, “went about encouraging their brethren and 
thus assisted them in donning their hats."9" At one meeting in 
the city of Suwon, located about 25 miles south of Seoul, fifty 
63 Moore, Evangelistic Report, op. cit., 1895. 

64 Moore, “The Butceers of Korea, op cit, p 131. 
65. ibid, p 128. 

66 ibid 

67. bid, p. 132 
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Paekchong were present to hear the word. They had to sit, 
however, out in the yard on mats under the starry sky since 
the place where the address was given was too small. Mr Pak 
thus became an instrument for spreading Christian liberty as well 
88 social freedom among his caste. In a few years, there were 
one hundred thirty-two Christian Paekchong in the capital and 
in the provinces. This figure, of course, was not a large one 
since it was reported that the whole Paekchong class numbered 
"thirty thousand." What is important, however, 1s that there 
were a few social prophets who were trying to save them not 
only spiritually but also socially, If the Korean Protestant Church 
had followed the social gospel preached by them, it never would 
have been known today as an “other-worldiy church.”70 


68. Rhodes, op cit,, p. 101 

69. Moore, Evangelistíc Report, op cıt, 1895. Also found ın George L. 
Paik The History of Protestant Missions in Korea, 1832-1910 ( Pyengyang, 
Korea : Union Christian College Press, 1929,) p 3 

70. On this subject, Dr Chai Joon Kim, one of the few prophets of social 
Christianity on the Korean religious scene declared : The Korean Church 
has been too much other-worldly. The believers are given a simple 
ıtınerary : to withdraw from “the world” into the churches where they 
remain until they go to heaven after death. Hence, they do not 
attempt to concern themselves with the mundane things. In order to 
keep their faith. pure, they try to escape from the world as much as 
possible. ...The Korean Christians confine themselves ın the fortress 
of the cburch and aim their guns at the rest of the world. They look 
as if they are ready to shoot when ıt comes too near. It is regarded 
as the church's missionary function to send out guerrillas to the world 
in order that they may capture some sinners and carry them into 
the church. They do not want to admit that this world 15 the object 
of God's love and Jesus Christ 15 the Lord of history They believe 
that this world 1s destined to perish by the brimstone fire under the 
judgement of God. They do not feel, therefore, obligated to solve the 
economic, social, political and cultural problems The Church does 
not need to be concerned with worldly problems. Even though they 
do not assume responsibility for these problems, they Shared the 
results. This is a shameful attitude Chai Joon Kim * Christianization 
of the Korean Church,” The Third Day, translated by Soon Man Rhim, I 
(March 1, 1971), p 1 
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e. The Hyongpyong-sa, or “Equality Society” 

All legal discrimination and disabilities were removed since 
the Kabo Reform of 1894. The Japanese Government-General 
-continued this policy of nondiscrimination on an officíal level 
since their occupation in 1910. The Paekchong, however, were 
still an object of social contempt and ill-treatment. Uuder these 
circumstances, the Hyongpyong-sa or “Equality Society" was 
organized ın May of 1923 in the city of Chinju. The purpose of 
this organization. was to liberate the Paekceong. 

The leaders of this society consisted mainly of self-conscious 
and wealthy Paekchong™ They had been influenced and encou- 
raged by the successful activities of the Japanese 6/09 ۵ 
or “Levelers’ Association." The latter society was organized in 
March 1922 ın order to aggressively eliminate the social discri- 
mination that still existed ın Japan.” 

The starting of the Hyongpyong-sa, however, was a result 
of the bitter experiences of Hak Ch’an Lee, a wealthy Paekchong 
living 1n the city of Chinju The bitter experiences resulted from 
repeated efforts to have hís son admitted to school, His son was 
rejected on each occasion by the parents of the students as well 
as by the school because he was a Paekchong. 


71. Ul Hwan Kim, “P'yongdung sahoe rul wihayo—Hyongpyong Undong” 
(For the Equality of Society), ın Hanguk hyondaesa (A Modern 
History of Korea), Vol, VIII (Seoul: Sin'gumunhwasa, 1971 ), p 353. 
There were considerable numbers of wealthy Paekchong This was due 
to the fact that many were able to make fortunes in their monopo- 
hstic occupations They, however, could not spend their fortunes on 
the purchase of a luxurious life, See above, pp 6,7 Consequently, 
it 15 said that some poor nobles as well as common people secretly 
visited the Paekchong to borrow money. At the time they borrowed 
money, they used terms of respect toward the Paekch mg. When they 
returned money, however, they treated the Paekchong as usual See 
Imamura, op cit, pp, 48-49 

72 Passin, op. cit., pp, 66-67. For further information on the Japanese eta’s 
Suthersha, see George 0. Totten and Hiroshi Wagatsuma, *Emancipa- 
ton Growth and Transformation of a Political Movement,” in Japan's 
Invisible Race, op. cit., pp. 42-61. 
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Having been angered by these rejections, Hak Ch'an Lee, 
together with his friends, visited Kang Sang Ho, a young pro- 
gressive, and Sin Hyon Su, the manager of the Chinju Branch 
Office of the Choson libo. They told them of their predicement 
and discussed the possibihty of starting a social movement to 
end the discrimination against the Paekchong. With the hearty 
support of the two gentlemen, they founded the organization.” 

Soon after the founding, the movement grew rapidly through- 
out the country. This was accomplished by the assiduous efforts 
of its leaders, the enthusiastic support of the Paekchong them- 
selves, and the progressive social organizations. Within half a 
year after its start, the Hyongpyong-sa had 12 branch offices and 
67 district offices."* The organization at its high point of member- 
ship had an enrollment of 16,000 persons. ? Asis shown in the 
following chart,? this figure 1s nearly half of the Paekchong 
population of 1923, the year of the birth of the organization. 


Paekchong Papulation, 1923 





Province Number of Households Population 
Kyonggi 509 2,431 
Ch'ungchong-puk 493 2,418 
Ch'ungchong-nam 737 3,296 
Cholla-puk 863 3,724 
Cholla-nam 759 3,034 
Kyongsang-puk 1,367 6,121 
Kyongsang-nam 811 3,384 
Hwanghae 894 4,221 
P'yong-an-nam 259 1,015 
P'yong-an-puk 337 1,456 
Kangwon 429 2,184 
Hamgyong-nam 118 394 
Hamgyong-puk 12 34 
7,588 33,712 


73 Kim, "P'yongdung sahoe,... ", op cit, p 357 

74. ibid., p. 360. 

75. Passin, op. eit, p. 66. 

76. Chart based upon a survey made by Police Section of Korean Govern- 
ment-General, See Kim, “P'yongdung sahoe.... " op cit, p 356. 
Hyongpyong-sa, ın its officral pronouncements, estimated Paekchong 
Population of 400,000 See The Dong-A-Ilbo, May 20, 1923, p. 3, and 
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The abve data shows that there were 33,712 Paekchong in 7,588 
households. It is interesting to note that the great bulk of the 
Paekchong lived in the present area of South Korea whereas 
relatively few Paekchong lived ın thee present area of North 
Korea. The largest numbers of Paekchong lived in the south- 
eastern section which was known as the Yungman districts, 
These areas were the strongholds of Confucianism. The Confu- 
cianists upheld the feudalistic class system. 

As the equality movement became more successful, strong 
resistance arose in various places, especially in the southern pro- 
vinces. It was reported that there were 42 serious disturbances 
between the Paekchong and common people from May 1923 to 
September 1925.7 In Kyongsang-puk Province alone, where there 
was a dense population of the Paekchong, 109 incidents were 
reported from 1923 to 1927. A few examples may serve to see 
the nature of the incidents 

In the southern part of Korea, there was a low-class farmers’ 
organization known as the Nongch'ong, which consisted of petty 
farmers and farm laborers. A local unit of this organization was 
comprised of 20 to 200 members, mainly yong men. The organi- 
zation had been given the right to control the Paechong. It 
was a reactionary group which was devoted to defending the 
interests of its masters. The landlords had given them the right 
to lynch Paekchong.? The organization was never an Important 
pressure group which was against landlords and employers. 

On May 14, 1923, the day following the formation of the 
Hyongpyong-sa, about 2,000 members of the Nongch'ong gathered 
in the city of Chinju to demonstiate against this Paekchong 
organization. They demanded that the Hyongpyong-sa be dissolved. 
In the midst of this gathering a member of the Nongch'ong 


January 22, 1927, p. 4 There seems to be no basis for this figure, 
however It was estimated there were over 500,000 Paekchong during 
the Yı Dynasty. See Lee Han'guk munhwasa ... op cit, p, 309 But 
for this estimate as well, there was no basis 

77. Kim, “P'yongdung sahoe..." op, cif, p. 360 

78. tbid, p 0 

79 Lee, Kaehwa Paekkyong, op.cit p. 209. 
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brought in a cow and killed it in front of the people. After 
covering the platform with the animals blood, he raised up the 
blood-stained knife and called upon the people not to buy meat 
from the Paekchong. This animal sacrifice developed into a meat 
boycott. Making themselves with the blood flowing from the 
platform, the demonstrators resolved not to buy meat from the 
Paekchong.89 

Reacting against this, forty members of the Hypongpyong-sa 
climed to thetopof a mountain in the vicinity of Chinju and at 
this place organized a preparedness for death squad. Then they 
performed a ceremony which entailed a pledge to die willingly 
for the human rights of the Paekchong. Because of this, the 
city of Chinju was filled with a feeling of uneasiness and some 
of the citizens saught safety by fleeing "7 

On August 14, 1925, a yong men’s oratorical contest was 
held at Hypongpung-myon in Talsong County which is in Kyong- 
sang-puk Province. When one of the speakers, a certain So, 
delivered a speech in which he praised the equality movement, the 
audience shouted and stopped the speaker. After the meeting, 
So, together with a member of a progressive youth organization, 
a Mr. Kim, cursed those who had interrupted the address 
By telling them they were inferior to cats. Finally, on August 
29, Mr. Kim clubbed a Mr. Cho because the latter had verbally 
attacked the youth organization to which Mr. Kim belonged. 
This youth organization was closely allied with the Hyongpyong-sa. 
This incident enraged the common people. They assembled about 
600 supporters out of those who gathered on the September 2nd 
market day. These people began to search for both Kim and 
So. They failed to find them, however. About 100 of them, 
then, stormed the houses of the director and the executive secre- 
tary of the Hyongpung district office of the Hyongpyong-sa. 
They destroyed the furniture in both houses. The authorities 
arrested 12 ringleaders and comitted them to prison. The hosti- 


80. Ibid., p.210. 
81. Ibid. 
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lity between the Paekchong and the common people continued 
to exist in that area for a long time afterwards.82 


Besides the outside conflicts described above, the Hyongpyong- 
sa also hadto cope with debilitating factionalism within its ranks. 
Since 1926, one could see the struggle between the Hyongpyong- 
sa progressives and the Hyonpyong-sa conservatives. The former 
group advocated active participation in the socialist movement, 
whereas the latter group wanted to separate the social movement 
from the political one. (The progressive group was controlled 
by the members of non-Paekchong origin. ) 

On July 23, 1926, an incident involving Korean communists 
occurred and 30 communısts were arrested. In connection with 
this, several leaders of the headquarters group of the Hyong- 
pyong-sa were also rounded up.“ 


In January 1927, Chang Chi’-p‘il as well as a few other 
leaders of the Hyongpyong-sa were arrested because of a so- 
called Sinuichu Communist incident.8* 


When the Hyongpyong-sa was started, communist leaders 
quickly established communications with their leaders and sought 
to affect political trends within the yyongpyong-sa. On March 
17, 1929, it was reported: “The people of this class do not 
have much class consciousness, and even their leaders, Chang 
Chip'il and O Song-hwan, do not have a thorough, class-conscious 
understanding of social revolution. Therefore, a healthy movement 
here ıs yet to be constructed." 85 


82. Kim, *P'yongdung sahoe....," op cit, pp. 365-366, 

83 ibid, p. 369. 

84. Chi Hun Cho, Hanguk minjok undongsa ( A History of the Nationa- 
list Movement m Korean و(‎ Vol I, *Han'guk munhwasa taeke" ( An 
Outline of the History of Korean Culture ) ( Seoul : Koryotaehakkyomin 
jok-yon'guso, 1864 ( p. 733. 

85, Quoted in Robert A. Scalapıno and Chong-Sık Lee, Communism in 
Korea, Part I, “The Movement." ( Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London : 
University of California Press, 1972), Chapter IL “The Years of 
Trial,” p. 70. 
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From this report one is ableto see that the Korean communists 
were not successful in expanding their influence among the Paek- 
chong. After the arrest of the Chang Chi-p’il, e? al, the mam- 
stream of the Hyongpyong-sa made 1) clear that their movement 
would separate itself from political movements and only concen- 
trate on bettering the status of the Paekchong. 

Since early 1927, the organization began maintaining closer 
relationships with the Japanese etas Suiheisha by exchanging 
visits of their leaders. The disputes between the Paekchong and 
the common people began to subside after 1929 8 

Before 1930, despite many difficulties, the Hyongpong-sa had 
some success in raising the sense of personal dignity of the 
Paekchong. 'This was done through organization, activities, education 
and training, Many had been deeply moved by the Paekchongs 
enthusiastic attitude toward education. During the time of the 
equality movement, the percentage of common peoples” children 
attending school was only 5% of their total population, whereas 
the percentage of the Paekchong attending school was a fantastic 
46 اک‎ 

As the Japanese continental policy in the 1930's became 
more and more aggressive, the Hyongpyong-sa, lıke many other 
social movement organizations, was forced by the Japanese autho- 
tities to dissolve. The organization, however, maintained its head- 
quarters in Taechon under the name of Taetonghoe. It lost its 
function as a social movement organization. Accordingly, the 
leaders of the organization could not but go underground. 


Conclusion 

Nowadays, students of class, stratification, and race relations 
are familiar with the word “untouchabılıty” which is usually 
associated with low castes of India. Untouchables, however, can 
be found in other Asian countries, for example, Japan. There 
the untouchables are called the Eta. This group has drawn the 
attention of many scholars. And yet, the untouchables of Korea, 
Known as the Paekchong, are least known to scholars. 


86. Cho, op.cit, p 733, 
87. Kim, “P’yongdung sahoe. ..,” op cit, p. 355. 
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As far as I know except for the articles by Herbert Passin,9 
there is no English work that offers detailed treatment of the 
Paekchong problem. It is hoped that research would be continued 
in order to achieve a fuller understanding of this segment of 
Korean history. 


The term Paekchong has at the present time almost dis- 
appeared from the daily language in Korea. For understanding 
of the term Paekchong, the younger generation has to consult 
a dictionary. In North Korea, especial, it is claimed that dis- 
crimination against the Paekchong has ended once and for all 
through land reform. Many other democratic reform measures 
have also been adopted since the liberation from Japanese rule 
in 1945.89 After centuries of institutionalized immobility, they, 
the Paekchong, have vanished almost without trace into the main 
Stream of Korean society. 


We should not forget that the Korean people are not different 
from other Asian peoples who had oppressed their minority groups 
as if they were lesser humans. This study shows that the 
Koreans have come a long way in recognizing their brothers and 
sisters as equals. 


88. See his “The Paekchong of Korea," op. cit , pp.27-68; and “Untouchabılity 
in the Far East, “Manumenta Nipponıca, XI ( Tokyo, 1955 ), pp, 27-47. 

89  Ryoksasqchon ( Historical Dictionary ) ( Tokyo : Sahoekwahak ch'ulpansa, 
1972), p. 982. 
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MAHAM ANAGA, THE NURSE-PRIME MINISTER OF AKBAR 
M. A. RAHIM 


In the enlightened atmosphere of the Mughal age, the women 
had the opportunity of displaying their genius and distinguishing 
themselves in different fields Many of them shed their lustre in 
the literary and cultural life. Some of the Mughal ladies, such 
as Khanzadah Begum, Nurjahan Begum and Jahanara Begum, had 
a significant role in the politics of their time. Empress Nurja- 
han virtually ruled the Mughalempire in the latter part of the 
reign of Emperor Jahangir. These ladies belonged to the Mughal 
royal family by blood or by marriage. Maham Anaga' 1s an 
instance of a talented woman, who without any relationship with 
the Mughal family either by blood or by marriage, rose from 
the ordinary status of a nurse to the position of the all-powerful 
Prime Minister and virtual director of the Mughual empire for 
some time in the early years of the reign of Akbar. 

The parentage and antecedents of this masterful woman are 
obscure and unknown. All the contemporary historians mention 
her name from the beginning to the end of her career as Maham 
Anaga and do not say anything about her father or husband.? 
"They give the impression that Maham Anaga 15 such a wellknown 
lady in the history of Emperor Akbar that she does not need 
any introduction to anybody. Even her two sons, Bagı Muhammad 
Khan and Adham Khan, have been introduced by the .historians 
after the name of their mother, as sons of Maham Anaga. The 
author of Maasir ul-Umara, who in his biographies of the Mughal 
nobles has given the parentage and family of them all, has not 
done so in the case of Baqi Muhammad Khan and Adham 
Khan. He has introduced Adham Khan, a big mansabdar, as a 
son of Maham Anaga. 

1. In Turkısh Anaga means wet-nurse, foster-mother and Atka means foster- 


father; koka, kokaltash ( gokaltash ) means foster-brother 
2. In some places Maham Anaga is mentioned as mother of Adham Khan 
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This omission of the name of the father and family of 
Maham Anaga and her sons has given rise to speculations among. 
the present-day scholars. Blochmann has concluded that Maham 
Anaga was probably a ‘royal bastard’. This view is unwarranted 
because the contemporaries refer to Maham anaga with respect. 
Abul Fazl calls her a ‘chaste lady’. Her sons Baqi Muhammad, 
Khan and Adham Khan were married In a respectable family 
with the daughters of Baqi Khan Baglani. The Emperor himself 
arranged this marriage of Adham Khan, Abul Fazl and Niza- 
muddin have also mentioned Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan, governor 
of Delhi, as a relation of Maham Anaga4 H. Beveridge thinks 
that Maham Anaga was the wife of Khwaja Ghazi. This suppo- 
sition is not correct. Abul Fazl has mentioned that the wife of 
Khwaja Ghazi was one of the wet-nurses of infant Akbar, but 
he has not given her name. The court-historian has mentioned 
the name of Jıji Anaga as a wet-nurse of Akbar and has also. 
introdnced her as the wife of Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka Khan 
and mother of Mirza Aziz Koka. If Maham Anaga was the 
wife of Khwaja Ghazi, Abul Fazl would have mentioned this, 
as he has done in the case of Jıji Anaga. Khwaja Ghazi Tabrizi 
was not an obscure person, He was one of the devoted follo- 
wers of Humayun and accompanied the emperor in his exile to 
Persia and after the recovery of Kabul he was appointed first 
as mushrif-i-diwan and then as Dıwan, a high post next only to 
the office of prime minister. Khwaja Ghazi was thus an impor- 
tant person and Abul Fazl has also made references of his name 
in other connections. Had Maham Anaga been the wife of such 
a husband and Bagi Muhammad Khan and Adham Khan sons 
of the father of such a high status, Abul Faz] would have 
certainly noticed this in his history. It seems that the husband 
of Maham Anaga was a man of ordinary status and Mabam 
Anaga became so celebrated that the contemporaries did not 
think 1t necessary to introduce her after the name of her husband. 

3. Maham Anaga was addressed as *Mother' ) الذه‎ 3) by the nobles and. 
high offiecials. 

4 Akbarnama, I, p 85; Tabagat-i-Akbari ) E. &D., vol. V, p. 262.) 

5. 4. N., I, pp. 44. and 187, 

6. Tabagat-i-Akbarı, ( mentions as ۷221۲ ), J, p. 70; A. N , 1, pp. 222 and 611. 
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Maham Anaga was not a wet-nurse of infant Akbar: Abul 
Fazl has given the names of ten wet-nurses and says that Akbar 
was suckled by many other chaste women. The name of Maham 
Anaga does not occur in the list of Akbar’s wet-nurses given 
by the court-historian. She was so celebrated that her name 
would have certainly been given in the list of wet.nurses, had 
she suckled infant Akbar. Moreover, she had no child of the 
same age as infant Akbar. Her youngest son Adham Khan was 
older than Akbar by several years. So she could not have 
suckled Akbar in his ınfancy. Emperor Akbar cherished a very 
sweet memory of his foster-brothers and held them in great affec- 
tion. His love for Mirza Aziz Koka, son of Jiji Anaga and 
Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka Khan, was proverbial. Aziz Koka 
gave offence to the Emperor several times by his insubordina- 
tion and arrogance. The Emperor was advised to take severe 
action against him. But the Emperor could not be severe with 
him and he said that between him and Mırza Aziz there was 
the river of milk which he could not cross Such being the 
affection of Akbar for a foster-brother, he would not have 
inflicted the severest punishment on Adham Khan by throwing 
him twice from the high parapet and thus killing him for his 
offence, if the son of Maham Anaga was really his foster-brother. 
Jiji Anaga was the chief wet-nurse of infant Akbar and Abul 
Fazl writes on the basis of her statement that Maham Anaga 
and many wet-nurses represented to Emperor Humayun that 
Shamsuddin Atka Khan's wife was practising incantations so that 
Akbar would not accept anyone's milk except herself.? 

Maham Anaga was the Head or Superintendent of the nurses 
of Akbar. Though Anaga primarily means wet-nurse, it has not 
always this meaning. The mother of Chengiz Khan was named 
Olun Anaga, but she was nota wet-nurse of anyone. So Maham 
Anaga was not necessarilly a wet-nurse. Abul Faz] has some- 
times mentioned her as Maham Bega and Maham Agha? Bayazid 
7. A.N,(tr.),1, p 134. Abul Fazl does not mention Adham Khan as 

Koka, while he mentions the foster-brothers as Koka, Aziz Koka, 
Qutbuddin Koka, Zam Khan Koka. 


8. 4. N., I, P. 187, 
9. AN, vol, I, pp. 192-193. 
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Biyat 1n his Tarıkh-ı-Humayun calis her as Maham Bega and adds 
explanation that she was the ‘head of the Prince's nurses’, He 
also says that Jii Anaga was a wet-nurse of infant Akbar. 
According to Abul Fazl, Maham Anaga served Prince Akbar 
from his cradle"? She served him with great devotion and affec- 
tion. She along with Jit Anaga and Shamsuddin Atka Khan 
were left to take care of Akbar, then an infant of one year, in 
the camp at Mashtung when Humayun hastily fled towards Per- 
sia at the advance of Mirza Askari. From that time Maham 
Anaga showed great affection, courage and wisdom In looking 
after the welfare of Akbar in the shelter of his uncles, the 
enemies of his father, and thus she came Into prominence In the 
life of the Prince. Maham Anaga and Shamsuddin Atka Khan 
brought infant Akbar in the presence of Mirza Askari. Askari took 
him to Qandahar (December, 1043). Maham Anaga, Jıji Anaga 
and Atka Khan were kept in attandence of the infant Prince, 
who was placed m the care of the Mirza's wife Sultan 5 
When boy Akbar was learning to walk Maham Anaga became 
anxious to observe the Turkish custom of striking the child with 
torban to ward off evil influence. At her request Askari perfor- 
med this spell.” Later on at the direction of Mirza Kamran, 
Askari sent boy Akbar with his attendants Maham, Jiji and Atka 
Khan to Kabul and he was lodged in the house of Khanzada 
Begum, sister of Babur.? In 1545 Humayun with Persian help 
captured Qandahar and then occupied Kabul. When he went to 
Badakhshan to settle affairs there, Kamran recovered Kabul and 
made Akbar a captive second time. After return from Badakhshan, 
Humayun laid siege to Kabul. Kamran exposed boy Akbar upon 
the battlements to the firing of guns and muskets of Humayun's 
troops. So great was the attachment and affections of Maham 
Anaga to Akbar that she took the child in her bosom and 
shielded him agaist firing, risking her own life." This was a rare 


10 bd, II, p 55. 

11. ibid, I, pp. 193-94 

12. ibid, pp 194-195. 

13 id, pp 225-226, 

14 Tabagat-1-Akbari, II, p 68. 
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devotion ofa nurse fora child. This certainly made a frofound 
impression on the mind of the child and ensured her authority 
and influence ın his affairs. 

Abul Fazl says that Maham Anaga held a high place in 
the esteem of Emperor Akbar and served him great devotion and 
affections. When the boy Emperor and his regent Khan Khanan 
Bairam Khan were operating against Sikandar Khan Sur in 
Mankot and the Emperor came to know of the arrival of his 
mother and other royal ladies from Kabul to the Punjab he sent 
Maham Anaga to receive them. Even 1n the time of the all-power- 
ful Vakıl Bairam Khan, Maham Anaga had great influence ın the 
counsels of Akbar and became the central figure in the imperial 
harem. At the time of the siege of Mankot, Bairam Khan fell 
ill. Emperor Akbar turned to the diversion of elephant fights. 
In the course of the contest two royal elephants Fatuha and 
Lagna came near Bairam Khan's tent. The crowd of the people 
and the general uproar caused apprehension and annoyance to the 
Khan Khanan and he came to suspect that the thing had occured 
at the suggestion of the Emperor. He sent one of his confiden- 
tial servants to Maham Anaga complaining that mischief-mongers 
. imputed some offence to hım and caused the furious elephants 
to be let loose agamst his tent. Abul Fazl writes that Maham 
Anaga by soothing expressions quieted his disturbed mind 16 This 
representation of Bairam Khan to Maham Anaga shows that she 
held a place of great honour and influence in the personal affairs 
of Emperor Akbar, as Bairam Khan occupied a similar position 
of ascendancy in the affairs of the State. It may be said that 
she was second to the prime minister in respect of position in 
the empire of Akbar. Maham Anaga also became the head of 
the imperial harem establishment. She arranged the marriage of 
Bairam Khan with Selima Sultan Begum, Akbar’s cousin-sister, 
who was betrothed to him by Humayun." The Emperor graced 
the marriage ceremony of Maham Anaga's son Adham Khan 
15, A.N, IL p 55. 

16. ibid, p. 80, 
17, ibid, p. 65, 
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with a daughter of Bagi Khan Baglani, who was Hindal's sec- 
retary.8 “This was a rare honour to Maham Anaga. It was 
because of her influence that Adam Khan was given a high posi- 
tion at the court and was elevated to the mansab of 5000, a 
rare honour for a young man without distinguished service. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad says that Adham Khan, son of Maham Anaga, 
held a higher position than all other courtiers. Even the senior 
persons and high dignitaries of the state, such as Munim Khan, 
Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan and Shahabuddin Atka Khan, who 
were Vakils, showed their respects to him by rising from their 
seats 20 

The great influence of Maham Anaga over Emperor Akbar 
was demonstrated in the conspiracy she planned for the over- 
throw of Bairam Khan from the office. She was the originator, 
the prime mover and the principal leader of the conspiracy. It 
was a great test of Maham Anaga’s courage, shrewdness and 
wits to initiate a conspiracy against the all-powerful regent and 
prime minister. Conscious of her influence on the Emperor and 
the royal ladies, she organised the plot in a subtle manner. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad says that Maham Anaga settled in her own 
mind that the best thing she could do was to persuade the Emperor 
to proceed to Delhi, where in collusion with Shahabuddin Ahmad 
Khan she might decide what was the best course to pursue. In 
furtherance of this plan, she represented to the Emperor that 
the queen-mother was ailing and she had a great desire to see 
him. Thus she brought the Emperor to Delhi in March, 1560, 
and freed him from the immediate control and influence of 
Bairam Khan, who was in Agra. According to Nizamuddin, 
Maham Anaga seized every opportunity of saying something to 
set the mind of the Emperor against Bairam Khan. She insinuated 
that so long Bairam Khan was in power the Emperor would 
have no will of his own over the affairs of State. She said 
that when the Khan Khanan discovered that she had been the 


18. ibid, p.94. 
19 Tabagat-ı-Akbarı, II, p. 142. 
20. A.N., Il, p. 174. 
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cause of the Emperor's proceeding from Agra to Delhi, he would 
have a grudge against her, and that she was quite unable to 
content against his animosity. She therefore, begged the Emperor 
to give her leave to proceed to Mecca, so that she might serve 
him in absence. Nizamuddin writes, “The assiduous attention of 
Mabam Anaga had won the regard of the Emperor, and he 
would not listen to the suggestion of separation from 2 
Maham Anaga and Shahabuddın then devoted themselves to 
strengthen their cause by enlisting support of the nobles and took 
every precaution to get control over State affairs and to set the 
imperial servants against the Vakil. The report was spread that 
the Emperor had been displeased with Bairam Khan. All officers 
now showed their backs to the prime munister and turned their 
faces towards the Emperor.” Abul Fazl says that the Emperor, 
after arriving ın Delhi, issued farmans to the imperial officers 
directing them to come to the court In response, Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Atka Khan and other generals and officers came to 
Delhi and they were received with favours. Many of the officers 
who were with Bairam Khan left the Khan Khanan and hastened 
to attend the Emperor. Bairam Khan sent his confidential ser- 
vants with the message to the Emperor professing his loyalty 
and asking permission to see him, Akbar, at the advice of Maham 
Anaga, sent him message, politely asking him to stay ın his 
place and giving him permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
This was in fact the dismissal of Bairam Khan from the office 
of the Vakil. 

Bairam Khan bowed to the royal will and left for Gujrat 
intending to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Maham Anaga and 
Shahabuddın represented to the Emperor that the Khan Khanan 
had left Agra with a view to attack the Punjab. The Emperor 


21. Tabagat-ı-Akbari, Yl, p. 143 Badaun (Ul, p 36) says that Maham 
and Shahab made mountains of mole-hils, and prejudiced the Emperor's 
mind against Khan ۰ 

22. ibid, pp 143-144. Maham Anaga and Shahabuddin inspired everyone 

who came to the court with the hope of receiving dignity and yagzrs 
suitable to their. condition. 

23 AN, II, p 95. 
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then sent Mir Abdul Latif with a message to the Khan Khanan 
that he had now decided to take the reins of government in his 
own hands and advised the Khan Khanan to proceed to Mecca. 
Akbar assured him of a suitable jagir? From Nagor Bairam 
Khan sent his banner, kettle-drums and all other insignia of 
office to the Emperor by the hands of Husain Quli Beg, his 
sister's son. But the activities of the court faction precipated 
the crisis. Maham Anaga and Shahabuddin sent a force against 
Baram Khan under the command of Pir Muhammad Shirwani, 
his enemy, to hasten his departure for Mecca. Bairam Khan 
was resolved to destory the court faction and rehabilitate his 
position. Thus Maham Anaga and her group goaded Bairam 
Khan into rebellion and brought about his fall. 


By skılfully organizing the conspiracy against Bairam Khan, 
Maham Anaga came into prominence and established her ascen- 
dancy in the politics of the Mughal empire. From March 1560 
when she successfully persuaded the Emperor to come to Delhi, 
she held the supreme direction of state affairs. When Bajram 
Khan had not yet been formally removed from the office of 
Vakil, the young Emperor felt the necessity of appointing 6 
one to transact the affairs of state. As Maham Anaga and her 
ally Shahabuddın Ahmad Khan had taken the lead in the cons- 
piracy, they were made joint Vakıls. They reported matters to 
Akbar and took orders from him. Thus they became the de 
facto prime ministers. Akbar recognized them as such.  Abul 
Fazl says, *Maham Anaga was joined with Shahabuddin Ahmad 
Khan and, being entrusted with the office of the Vaki, they 
represented matters to the Emperor.“ Maham Anaga was keen 
to maintain her supremacy ; her colleague had to play the second 
fiddle. Abul Fazl says, *Maham Anaga In her great loyalty and 
wisdom took charge of affairs and made Shahabuddin Ahmad 
Khan and Khwaja Jahan (in chnrge of finance) as her tools.” 


24. Tabagat-i-Akbarı, M, p. 145, 
25, ibid. p 146, 

26. AN, Il, p. 96. 

27. A N., H, pp. 99-100 
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Joint vakalat caused friction and strained relations. Maham 
Anaga felt it necessary to remove Shahabuddin from the office 
of Vaki and appoint some other person in his place. At that 
time the Uzbek nobles, Ali Quli Khan Zaman, Sikandar Khan, 
Abdullah Khan and others, formed a powerful group in the 
empire. The Uzbeks and their alles had poor opinion about 
the performances of Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, Khwaja Jahan 
and their partisans, and criticised them as men of no consequence. 
Maham Anaga had to concılıate the powerful Uzbek nobles and 
enlist their support in dealing with Bairam Khan. So the office 
of Vakil was entrusted to Bahadur Khan Uzbek, Abul Fazl says 
that, although Bahadur Khan bore the name of Vakil, yet in 
reality the business of the vakalat was transacted by Maham 
Anaga. The court-historian observes, “For this great work ( office 
of the Vaki) wisdom and courage were necessary, and in truth 
Maham Anaga possessed these two qualities in  perfection,"?8 
After this Maham Anaga followed the policy of dispersing the 
Uzbek nobles and their allies to eastern provinces. Their 
influence in the capital was thus weakened and then Bahadur Khan 
was given the fief of Etawa and was removed from the prime 
ministershıp 29 

After Bairam Khan's defeat at Gunecar by Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Atka Khan on August 23, 1560, Emperor Akbar, at 
the advice of Maham Anaga, appointed Munim Khan to the 
office of Vakil and conferred on him the title of Khan Khanan. 
Munim Khan had arrived from Kabul to the imperial camp at 
Sirhind on September 10, 1560.39 Munim Khan was a protege of 
Maham Anaga and indeed she was the substantive prime minis- 
ter.3l Abul Fazl observes that, Maham Anaga who was linked 
with the Emperor by real and ostensible ties, held the key posi- 
tion in the affairs of State, by virtue of her knowledge and 
insight into all affairs, political and financial3? The court 

28, A, N. Tİ, pp. 99-100 
29. ibid., 

30. ibid, p. 114. 

31. ibid. p, 149. 
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historian has given the reason for Akbar's dependence on Maham 
Anaga in the affairs of State. He says that, the Emperor was 
not yet fully seized. with the work of administration. and “had 
the lack of practice ın political matters.”9 

Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka Khan hoped for the office 
of Vaki for his distinguished service in the battle of Gunecar 
against Baram Khan. He was given the title of Khan Azam, 
while Munim Khan, a nominee of Maham Anaga, was made 
the Vakil and Khan Khanan, although the latter had no signi- 
ficant service in the Emperor's cause. So, Atka Khan made a 
petition to the Emperor representing his case. In this petition 
he hinted at the great influence of Maham Anaga which was. 
thrown against him in the time of his advance against Bairam 
Khan. He wrote that when none of the great officers came 
forward, he offered his services to the Emperor to suppress the 
rebellion of Bairam Khan and yet he was stigmatised. He stated, 
“Men made use of the Mother ( walıdah, i e., Maham Anaga) 
as a go-between and told hundred thousand tales, such as that 
Atka marched every day two kos and did not advance because 
he was afraid, and that the matter would not progress m his 
hands He should be deprived of his fief and allowance. The 
Mother acted upon what men said, and without giving weight to 
my twenty years’ service and affection represented to the Emperor 
whatever they said. Your Majesty knows that this was so" 
Atka Khan represented that he and his young son Yusuf 
Muhammad fought at the risk of their lives and won the great 
battle. He observed, “This well-wisher (Atka Khan) regards the 
Bega ( Maham Anaga) as a Mother and says no evil against 
her.” In conclusion Atka Khan prayed that the office of Vakil 
would be conferred on him in recognition of his great 54 

In November, 1561 the Emperor appointed Shamsuddin 
Muhammad Atka Khan as the Vakil. Maham Anaga who 
“regarded herself as the substantive prime minister was displeased 
at this.” Abul Fazl says, “Munim Khan Khan Khanna too, 
who was the ostensible Vaki! and sat on the masnad as such, 
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was inwardly grieved at this.” The court-historian observes that 
Maham Anaga and Munim Khan should have looked upon Khan 
Azam as a providential helper and they should have rendered 
thanks for the boon from the bottom of their hearts “instead 
of being so grieved and vexed.”85 According to Abul Fazl, one 
should not consider himself a permanent incumbent of the office ; 
be should perform his work “until another who can take charge 
of it makes his appearance, and the office of pleasing the master 
by the management of affairs 1s entrusted to him by acts and 
not by words. When one is given to understand by action that 
the service has been entrusted to another and that a servant 
who 1s the chief manager has arrived on the scene, it is folly 
to be vexed.” Abul Fazl remarks that such a conduct reflects 
the selfishness of the person and by this he damages himself.39 

The appointment of Shamsuddin Atka Khan to the office 
of Vakil marked the decline of the ascendancy of Maham Anaga 
in the affairs of State. She was the virtual Vaki! and supreme 
director of the Mughal empire from March, 1560 ; Shahabuddin 
Ahmad Khan, Bahadur Khan Uzbek and Munim Khan who were 
appointed to the vakalat in succession were Vakils in name and 
they were subordinated to her will and dictation. Governors, 
generals and other high officials were assigned responsibilities at 
her suggestion. All eyes looked to her for favour and position 
in the empire. She was regarded as the Mother. lt was her 
policy to confine the political power within her group and thus 
ensure her ascendancy in the empire. Abul Fazl admits that the 
Emperor had the lack of administrative experience and of prac- 
tice ın political. matters and Maham Anaga held the supreme 
position by virtue of her knowledge and insight in the affairs 
of State. After the representation of Shamsuddin Atka Khan, 
the Emperor came to realize that the meritorious services of a 
devoted servant had been ignored, because of Maham Anaga's 
influence and his ( Emperor's) own negligence to the duties of 
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the government. So the Emperor asserted his authority by appoin- 
ting Atka Khan as Vakil. From this time Maham Anaga ceased 
to be the substantive Vakıl of the empire of Akbar. 

In fact Emperor Akbar had begun to show interest in the 
affairs of the empire from April, 1561, when he had undertaken 
a long and arduous expedition to punish Maham Anaga’s son 
Adham Khan for appropriating the spoils of war ın Malwa. 
Maham Anaga hurried to Malwa to save herson. Adham Khan 
surrendered all the spoils, except two beautiful slave-girls. In 
her anxiety to save her son, Maham Anaga had these unfortu- 
nate girls put to death secretly. The Emperor overlooked this 
crime of the mother and the son. But he felt that he could 
not safely leave the management of the affairs of State in the 
hands of Maham Anaga. So he assumed the supreme authority 
himself and appointed Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka Khan to 
the office of Vakil in November, 1561. This was followed by 
the recall of Adham Khan from the governorship of Malwa on 
the charge of oppression to the people?" The recall of Adham 
Khan confirmed the decline of Maham Anaga’s influence ın the 
empire. 

Maham Anaga and her proteges, Shahabuddin Ahmad, Munim 
Khan and others, lost their premier position In the empire with 
the appointment of Shamsuddin Atka Khan as Vaki. As such, 
all of them bore a grudge against Atka Khan. Adham Khan 
was enrâged because he thought that Atka Khan had taken away 
the prime ministership of his mother. Then he had been recalled 
from the governorship of Malwa. Adham Khan was full of 
hatred against the new Vakil They began to intrigue against 
Atka Khan. Nizamuddin Ahmad says that, Munim Khan and 
Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan and several others, by their invectives 
against Atka Khan, incited Adham Khan against him and the 
presumptuous youth in his pride of wealth and position murdered 
the Khan Azam.? Badaunı also says that, Munim Khan, Shaha- 

37, A. N., I, p. 152. 
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buddin Khan, Qasim Khan ( Mir bahr) and others were accom- 
plices of Adham Khan ín this 1610008 murder. 

Abul Fazl says that Munim Khan, who was envious of 
Atka Khan, used to throw dark and mysterious hints and instigate 
Adham Khan to strife and intrigue. Then on a court day (May 
16, 1562), Atka Khan, Munim Khan, Shahabuddin Khan and 
Others were transacting public business in the royal-hall when 
Adham Khan suddenly entered in riotous manner attended by 
some desperadoes. “The members of the assembly rose to do 
him honour and Atka Khan also rose half-up." He went to 
Atka Khan with sword in hand and at his backing, one of his 
attendants plunged his sword in the breast of Atka Khan. 
Thoroughly amazed, Atka Khan ran towards the door of the 
hall. Another attendant of Adham Khan struck him twice with 
his sword and the prime minister fell dead in the courtyard of 
the audience-hall. Then Adham Khan rushed towards the imperial 
harem with sword in hand. Niamat, the eunuch, shut the door. 
The loud cry in the palace awoke the Emperor who was sleeping 
in the apartment near by. Abul Fazl criticises the conduct of 
Munim Khan, Shahabuddin and others who were present in the 
hall but did not prevent Adham Khan from perpetratıng the 
ghastly murder and then proceeding towards the harem with sword 
in hand. Abul Fazl says that they could make a general rush 
and surround Adham Khan. The court historian questions their 
loyalty to the Emperor.“ 

Rafiq, a servant, told the Emperor that Adham Khan had 
murdered the Vakil and was trying to enter the Aearm with a 
sword ın hand. The Emperor became indignant and with his 
special scimitar in hand he came out by another door. He 
exclaimed to Adham Khan, “Son of a fool, why have you killed 
our Atka ?" Adham Khan tried to seize the hands of the Emperor, 
but the Emperor “struck him such a blow on the face with his 
fist that the wicked monster turned a sommersault and fell down 
senseless." Then order was given that Adham Khan should be 
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thrown headlong from the top of the terrace. The royal atten- 
dants, out of consideration for Adham Khan, did not throw 
him properly, and he remained halfalive. At the Emperor's 
order, he was dragged up again and flung headlong, so that his 
neck was broken and his brains were destroyed, and he died. 
Abul Fazl says that, Akbar gave such a blow that it looked like 
a mace blow and it was at first thought that Adham Khan 
died of this blow.4! 

Abul Fazl says that, Maham Anaga, who was linyg ill in 
her own house at that time, came to know that her son Adham 
Khan had committed the act of violence and the Emperor had 
imprisoned him. Maternal love brought her to visit the Emperor 
in order that she might perhaps procure her son's release. When 
the Emperor saw her he said, “Adham Khan killed our Atka, we 
have inflicted retaliation upon him."  Maham Anaga replied, 
“Your Majesty did well" but she was not certain that her son 
had undergone capital punishment. She returned to her house, 
and learnt that her son had been put to death. This was a 
great shock to her. She wanted to visit the body. Tbe Emperor 
in view of her long service spoke comforting words and consoled 
her somewhat, but did not allow her to see her son in such a 
disfigured condition. The bodies of Atka Khan and Adham Khan 
were sent to Delhi that day. In grief for the son Maham Anaga's 
illness and suffering grew worse. Forty days after this tragic 
occurrence she died on June 24, 1562. Abul Fazl says that the 
Emperor expressed great sorrow at Maham Anaga's death. Her 
body was sent with much respect to Delhi and the Emperor 
escorted it for some paces. All the state officers and members 
of the royal family paid the dues of respect and sorrow At 
the Emperor's order alofty building was erected over the tomb's 
of Maham Anaga and Adham Khan. Similar mourning was 
made for Atka Khan. 

Maham Anaga's influence ended with her death. After the 
terrible punishment. on Adham Khan, the proteges of Maham 
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Anaga were frightened on account of their complicity in the plot 
against Atka Khan. Nizamuddin says that Shahabuddin concealed 
himself and Munim Khan and Qasim Khan fled from Agra. 
They were caught. The Emperor overlooked their offenc and 
reinstated them in their offices. Munim Khan was given the 
office of Vakıl.“ These nobles had, however, to feel that they had 
now a master to be obeyed. 


43, T A., II, p. 159. 
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NOTES ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF BIOLOGICAL 
CONTROL OF APION CORCHORI MARSHAL 
( COLEOPTERA, CURCULIONIDAE ) IN 
BANGLADESH 


M. A. ISLAM 


Apion corchori Marshal, commonly known as jute stem weevil, 
is a serious pest of jute in all jute growing areas of Indo- 
Bangladesh sub-continent. 


The pest attacks jute plants at all stages of growth. In 
the very young plants Apion lays eggs inside the feeding holes 
made at the base of the apical bud. The grubs on hatching feed 
and develop therein causing the apical buds to wilt. Very 
young plants often die of its attack and those which survive 
become stunted in growth, develop galls at the crown and branch 
below the gall. In older plants eggs are laid in the bases of petioles, 
wherein the grubs on hatching continue to feed into the stem. 
The mucilagenous substance that oozes out of the wounds along 
with the frass firmly binds the fibre bundles with the adjacent 
tissues into a hard mass, commonly known as ‘Knot’, which 
resists retting and the fibre breaks at the knots during fibre 
extraction and thus the quality of fibre becomes inferior Accor- 
ding to Indian Central Jute Committee’s report ( 1940) the 
percentage of damaged reeds varies from 9 to 91 at different 
places and in seasons. It also attacks fruits and damage the 
quality of seeds to a great extent. 


During off-season the insect has been found to breed on 
self-sown jute plants, wild jute ( Corchorus hirtus L. & C. acutangulus 
Lamk) and Triumfetta rhombiodea Jacq, In the absence of these 
hosts, the insect feeds on the leaves of different pulse crops 
and hedge plants, does not breed and over-winters as adult. 
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Natural enemies 


No egg-parasite of A. corchori has been reared in course 
of this work. Two larval! parasites, viz., Entedon sp. ( Hymenoptera 
Eulophidae ) and Bracon sp. ( Hymenoptera, Braconidae) have 
been observed to occur m Bangladesh. During the jute growing 
season, the incidence of parasitism by Entedon sp. was recorded 
upto the extent of 74.4 percent. Parasitism by Bracon sp., however, 
was found to be comperatively less significant and occurred 
primarily during early part of the growing season ( Table 1). 


Table 1 


Incidence of A. corhort infestation on jute and its larval parasitism. 














Year Period Range of Parasitism range (7%) _ 
Infestation % Entedon sp. | Bracon sp. 
1966 July—Oct. 13.3—49.8 6.1—45.7 0.0—4.3 
1967 March—June 0.0—29.3 — — — — 
July —Oct. 21.8—99.0 17.5—45.0 0.0—2.7 

1968 April—June 4.5—11.5 10.0—21.0 0.0—12.3 
July—Nov. 3.74 2.9—56.1 0.0-7 

1969 April—June 6.2—45.0 3.7—11.1 0.0—18.5 


نے ته 4 474—74 15.0—70.0 July—Sept.‏ 





Entedon sp. 18 a solitary parasite. It attacks the host- 
larvae in their early instars, continues to develop slowly, and 
emerges as adult from the full-grown larvae or pupae of the 
host Detailed studies on the parasite could not be carried out 
owing to the difficulty in rearing the biology of the parasitized 
grubs upto maturity under laboratory conditions. Though the rate 
of its parasitism is considerably high during jute season, its 
solitary habit, slow development rate and above all the difficulty 
in its laboratory rearing are the main limitations for its effective 
utilizations as a biocontrol agent. Bracon sp., on the otherhand, 
has been found ineffective and therefore, not been taken up 
for futher study. 
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Sometimes it is possible in biological control work, to 
select and introduce the parasites, predators and pathogens of 
species allied to the pest desired to be controlled. In making such 
selections for introduction of the natural enemies, it is important 
to know the close allies of the host species and their natural 
enemies, occurring in different parts of the world. The infor- 
mation so far available is, therefore, presented in Table 2. 

Specifically from 4. corchorı no parasite, other than Entedon 
sp. and Bracon sp. has been reared here and not even reported 
from elsewhere. So, for experimental Introduction, the only choice 
left is to look for suitable parasite or a group of parasites that 
attack other species of Apion. Some 18 spcies of parasites have 
so far been recorded from 12 other species of Apion In various 
Countries, Vast majority of these parasites, however, are confined 
to Europe. The climate of Bangladesh might not be suitable for 
these European parasites but a few, especially Triaspis sp. of 
Mexico and Trzaspis caudatus Ness of Sweden could be tried on 
A. corchorı under laboratory conditions in order to study their 
behaviour and ecological requirements. Entedon apionidis Ferr is 
another choice for trial introduction from Tanganika. This species 
should also be tried first under laboratory conditions to study 
its effectiveness on 4. corchori since the details of its biology are 
not known. 
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NEW ANGIOSPERMIC RECORDS FOR BANGLADESH - 6 
BLEPHARIS MOLLUGINIFOLIA PERS. 


A K.M. ENAYET HOSSAIN, 
AHMED MOZAHARUL HUO 
and 
MD SALAR KHAN 


This interesting member of Acanthaceae was collected by the 
second author durıng a botanical trıp to Rajshahi dıstrict in the 
month of December, 1972. This species was not recorded for 
any locality now falling under Bangladesh by Hooker ( 1884), 
Prain (1903), Heinıg (1925), Kanytlal et al. (1939), Raizada 
(1941), Datta & Mitra (1953), and Sinclair (1955). Hooker 
(1884) mentions of its occurrence from Delhi and Chota Nagpur 
extending southwards up to Deccan and Ceylon whereas Prain 
(1903) records it only from Chota Nagpur. 

A detailed botanical description of the species based on the 
collected material] 1s given below : 

Blepharis molluginifolia Pers, Syn. 2: 180 ( 1807). Hook. f., Fl. 
Brit. Ind. 4 : 479 ( 1884 ) ; Prain, Beng. Pl. : 596 ( 1903 ) - reprint 
( 1963 ). 

A small, rigid, prostrate perennial up to 20 cm Jong or 
more, deeply rooted ; young branches sparsely strigose, older 
glabrescent. Leaves 15 cm-25 cm long, whorled, usually 4 in 
number in each whorl, more or less subsessile, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, obtuse or mucronate, entire, both surfaces puberulous 
and intermixed with a few scattered long  multicellular ۰ 
Inflorescence terminal or axillary, spicate, head-like, each head 
consisting mostly of one flower only. Bracts of various sizes, 5 
mm-6 mm long, up to 8 1n number, conspicuously smaller than the 
bracteoles, the outer larger obovate, trinerved, pubescent without 
glabrous within, with 7 — 12 bristly cilia at the apex, cilia c. 2 mm 
long and retrosely pubescent ; the inner smaller bracts broadly 
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ovate with cilia on the margin c. i mm long; all bracts 
barren. Bracteoles 2, equal, 7 mm -8 mm long, oblong, only 
the midvein prominent, apex bristly-ciliate, cilia c. 3 mm long, 5 
in number, retrosely pubescent, outer surface pubescent, inner 
glabrous, margins hyaline. Calyx deeply 4-partite, lobes unequal, 
7-10 mm long, oblong, apex spinescent, the posterior larger 
one trınerved, the anterior binerved, and the lateral 2 onenerved, 
all with hyaline margins and puberulous outer surface, Petals 5, 
light blue, connate in a short tube (c. 2 mm long) and a more 
or less 2-lipped limb, upper lip suppressed or subobsolete., obscurely 
2-lobed, glabrous, tough, lower lip 7.8 mm long, 3-lobed, 
puberulous on both surfaces, tough on the dorsal side towards 
the base Stamens usually 4, didynamous, longer stamens c. 3 mm 
and the shorter c.2.5 mm, filaments thick, rigid, flat, densely 
bearded at the bases, lower or anterior two filaments provided 
with appeadages, staminodes usually 0, rarely one, anthers slightly 
curved, oblong, dorsifixed, with margins densely bearded from 
the middle to the apex, Ovary glabrous with an annular disk, 
2-celled with 1-2 ovules in each cell, style lanceolate. Fruit a 
capsule, c. 5 mm long, ellipsoid, compressed, glabrous, 2-seeded, 
loculicidally dehiscent into two woody valves Seeds ©. 3 mm, 
compressed, orbicular, borne on hard woody recurved retinacula, 
seeds appearing shaggy (even when dry) due to covering of 
annular tubes which are connected at their bases only, the 
sbaggy hair (annular tubes) c 4 mm long, pointed at the apex. 


Specimen examined: Rajshahi district, Chapa Nawabgunj, 
near Godagari 14.12. 1972, A. M. Huq 727. 


This species 15 a close ally of Blepharis maderapatensis (Linn. ) 
Roth ( B boerhaavifolia Pers.) sharing with ıt the structure of 
1nflorescence, bristly-ciliate bracts and bracteoles but easily distingui- 
shed by its subsessile obtuse-mucronate leaves which are smaller 
(1.5-2.5 cm long), bracts conspicuously smaller than the elliptic 
or oblong ( not spathulate ) bracteoles, and by the shaggy hair 
painted at the apex ( not obtuse ). 


The bristly bracts and bracteoles, and the retrosely pubescent 
bristles are admirably adapted for dispersal by animal agency. 


— 
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The whole head of bracts and bracteoles enclosing the capsule 
breaks off from the plant and adheres to the fur of animals or to 
clothes of human beings. After dehiscence of the capsule when 
still enclosed within the bracts and  bracteoles, the seeds are 
dropped asthe animal walks along. The presence of long, annular 
tubes on the seeds help them to anchor themselves, when wetted 
on suitable substrata. The introduction of thts plant in thts region 
is, ın ali probability, due to this method of dispersal through 
animal and human agency. 


Blepharis molluginifolia is so far known in Bangladesh only 
from the locality cited above growing as a ruderal weed on 
hard., dry soil. 
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EFFECT OF N, P ANDKFERTILIZERS ON THE YIELD 
AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF RICE 


Z. H. BHUIYA, M.N. ISLAM AND M. A. SATTAR 


Abstract 


A fertilizer trial on the grain and straw yield and protem content 
of rice was conducted with three rates of nitrogen, two rates of 
phosphorus and two rates of potassium 10 the noncalcareous 
dark grey floodplain soil of Bangladesh Agricultura] University 
Farm, Mymensingh during the months of May to Augnst, 1972, 
The application. of nitrogen significantly increased the grain 
and straw yields and grain-protein contents. The application of 
phosphorus and potassium did not produce any significant effect 
on the grain and straw yield and protem content. 


Introduction 

Rice is grown inalarge number of countries in the world. 
It is needless to explain the importance of rice for the South- 
East Asian countries where ninety percent of this crop is grown. 
There is no important crop in the world to-day than rice 
( Grist, 1960 ). 

Rice means lıfe to the people of Bangladesh but the low 
acre-yield coupled with high population density ; it has been a 
food deficit region and this shortage is one of the most serious 
problems to the economy of the country as a whole. 

The significant increase in grain and straw yield owing to 
nitrogen application was reported by Hernandez, (1956) ; Moolani 
and Sood (1966) and othere. Place and Sims ) 1965 ) showed that 
the phosphorus application decreased tbe grain yield of rice. 
Rahman et al. (1970) observed a decrease in grain yield due to 
potash application over that with only nitrogen and phosphorus. 
The increase in protein content due to nitrogen application in 
rice was observed by Akhundov, (1965) ; Ahmed and Faiz, (1969); 
Karim et al. (1968). 

9— 
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The present work was undertaken to study the response of 
an indica variety of rice (Dharial) due to application of N,P 
and K fertilizers ın the noncalcareous dark grey floodplain soil of 
Mymensingh, Bangladesh, 


Materials and methods 


The experiment was carried out in the noncalcareous dark 
grey floodplain soil ( Brammer, 1969) of Bangladesh Agricultural 
University Farm, Mymensingh during the months of May to 
August, 1972. The soil of the experimental land was loam in 
texture and light brown in colour with poor fertility status. 
The results of the representative surface 20 cm soil sample are 
given in Table 1. 


Table 1 Soil characteristics (0-20 cm Depth ) 


Mechanical constituents | Chemical composition 
Sand—50 20% PH 6.7 
Silt—32.66 % Organic-C 0.60% 
Clay—19.14% Total-N 0.09% 
Ammonium-N (mg/100g) 2.15 
Nitrate-N ( mg/100g ) 327 


Available P ( mg/100g ) 4.10 
Available K. ( mg/100g ) 4.39 


There were 12 fertilizer treatment combinations with three 
rates of nitrogen (N,- no nitrogen; Ny 33kg nitrogen and Nz- 
66kg nitrogen per hectare from urea), two rates of phosphorus 
( Po- no phosphorus and P,- 22kg phosphorus per hectare from triple 
super phosphate) and two rates of potassium (K,- no potassium 
and K,-22kg potassium per hectare from muriate of potash), The 
experiment was laid out in randomized block design with three 
replications and a net plot size of 4.5x5.0 metre. 


The land was prepared well and entire amount of P and 
K fertilizers along with one third amount of nitrogen was applied 
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per treatment randomly two days before the sowing of seeds, 
The remainder two thirds of nitrogen. was applied after 30 and 
55 days-in two equal mstalments. Local Dharial variety of aus 
paddy was selected for this experiment. 


The seeds were sown in 1186 system giving a spacing of 15 
cm from plant to plant and 20 cm from line to line. Weeding 
and other cultural operations were done regularly to maintain the 
crop in good health The crop was harvested 100 days after 
sowing. The sun-dry gram and straw yield were recorded for 
statistica] analysis. The grains were analysed for total nitrogen 
content by digestion with H,SO, in a Kjeldahl flask and disti- 
llatton with 40% NaOH, tbe NH} evolved was absorbed in 
decinormal H,SO, and the excess of acid was titrated back with 
decinormal NaOH as outlined by A.O A. C. (1960) and the 
protein content was estimated by multiplying the percent of 
nitrogen with the standard conversion factor 6. 25. 


Results and Discussions 


Grain and straw yield: The results on the effects of different 
doses of N, P and K and their combinations on the grain and 
straw yields are presented in Table 2. The mean effects of N, 
P and K on the grain and straw yield and protein content 
are shown in Table 3. The yield data were statistically analysed 
and the mean differences were adjusted by Tukey’s hsd ( honestly 
significant difference ) (Steel and Torrie ( 1960). 


Effects of N: The application of nitrogen significantly 
increased the grain and straw yield at percent level ( Table 2). 
It was also observed that the grain and straw yields 0 
progreesively with increasing rates of nitrogen application. Similar 
results were reported by Boerema (1965) and Rege(1967 j. The 
positive response of yield due to nitrogen application clearly 
indicates that the -soil under study is deficient in nitrogen showing 
thereby the needs of its application. 

Effects of P: The phosphorus application did not produce 
any sigiificant effects on both grain and straw yields The 
Table 2 shows that the phosphorus alone decreased both grain 
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and straw yields although the mean effects were slightly higher 
over control ( Table 3), Boerema (1965) found no significant 
effect of phosphorus on the yield of rice. The decrease in grain 
yield due to phosphorus application was also reported by Rahman 
et al. ( 1970). 


Table 2. Effect of Different Doses of N, P and K Fertilizers on the 
Gram and straw yields of rice ( Kg/ha )* 


Treatments Grain yield Straw yields 
Control 3769.62 13596.37 
Ni 4104.62 14763.00 
N, 4449.39 17127.56 
P, 4215.59 12883.07 
Kı 3096.35 11185.27 
N,P, 4286.77 16200.60 
N, K, 4068.85 | 15172.82 
P, K, 2751.59 9402.91 
N, P, K, 4332.29 16890.13 
N, P, 4433.13 17699.98 
N, Kı 4182.68 17407.03 
N, P, K, 4208.70 16256.90 


* Means of three replicates 


Effects of K : The application of potassium did not have 
any significat effect both on grain and straw yields ( Table 2). 
Similar findings were also observed by Kalal et al. ) 1966); 
Carmen (1968) and Rahman ef al, ( 1970). 


Interactions : None of the interactions in the experiment 
showed significant effect on gram and straw yields. Hewever, 
the best combination ın producing the highest yield was ۰ 
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Table 3. Mean effects of N, P and K fertilizers on the grain and 
straw yields and protein content of rice gains 








| Percent 
Treatments | Grain yield kg/ha | Straw yield kg/ha | protem 
| content 
N, 3348 80 11767 47 7.59 
N, 4195 70 16761.41 7.54 
N, 4229 29 171243.31 8.99 
Lsd at 1% level 1 4 5.67 0.78 
P, 3945.26 14476.74 8.14 
P, 3964.77 14893.10 7.93 
K, 4137.15 15377.72 8.23 
وکا‎ 3772.88 14388.96 7.84 





Protein content : The application of nitrogen ) N, ) significantly 
increased (he protein content in gram at 1 percent level ( Table 3 (۰ 
The increase ın protein contentdue to nitrogen application was 
recorded by Karim et al. (1968) and Honjyo (1971). Phosphorus 
and potassium application. did not produce any significant increase 
in protein content. Sircar and Sen (1941 ) showed that slight 
increase in protein content in rice grain was associated with 
phosphorus supply. Hussain et al. (1960 ) found that potassium 
application slightly increased the protein content In rice grain. 
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THE LENGTH-WEIGHT RELATIONSHIP AND CONDITION 
IN THE CARP, CATLA CATLA ( HAMILTON 
BUCHANAN, 1822 ). 


MUHAMMED SHAFI AND MIAN MD. ABDUL QUDDUS 


Abstracts 


The results of an analysis on the total length-weight relationships 
and relative condition factors ın 185 specimens of Catla catla 
from the two ponds and 230 specimens from the river are 
presented. The total length-weight retationship in fishes from 
the Agricultural University ponds was expreseed by log W— 
—2.29844-4-3 26855 log TL and from the Dacca University 
ponds by Log W=—1 72967+2 93501 log TL The equation 
for fishes from the rivers was Log W=~2 61414-3 44289 log 
TL  Theextent of fluctuations ın the relative condition. factors 
in fishes from the running water was higher than that in 
confined water. 


Introduction 


Catla catla ( Hamilton-Buchanan ) is one of the three major 
carps commonly available in rivers and their tributaries, lakes, 
bils and ponds of Bangladesh. This fish is also found in Burma, 
Pakistan and India (Day, 1889). Although it is an important 
commercial food fish of Bangladesh, no attempt has been made 
to study the different aspects of its biology. Some information 
on its growth rate in confined waters of Madras State of India 
is available ( Chacko and Kurıyan, 1950). But Natarajan and 
Jhingran (1963) have extensively studied the different aspects of 
biology of this species from the River Jamuna in India 


The present account is concerned with the study of the 
length-weight relationship and condition factor of Catla catla from 
the confined as well as running waters. The purpose of the 
length-weight analysis 1s to describe mathematically the relationsıhp 
between length and weight, primarily so that one may be con- 
verted into the other and of condition factor to measure the 
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variation from the expected weight for length of individual fish 
or groups of fishes as indication of relative robustness, plump- 
ness or fatness, degree of well-being etc. (Le Cren 1951). So, 
the results of the present study have practical value and would 
be useful in the culture, management and further development 
of fishery of this species in Bangladesh. 


Materials and Methods 


A total of 415 specimens were measured and analyzed. The 
data from 99 species, with a range from 38 cm to 76 cm in 
total length and from 794 gm to 8711 gm in weight, were 
collected in November, 1972, from the two ponds located in the 
Bangladesh Agricultura! University campus in the district of 
Mymensingh. The data from 86 species, with a range from 46 cm 
to 80 cm in total length and from 2270 gm to 9130 gm m 
weight, were collected in July and August, 1973, from the pond 
in front of the Department of Zoology of the Dacca University. 
The data from 230 specimens, with a range from 23 cm to 89 
cm in total length and from 125 gm to 14528 gm in weight, 
were collected from a fish market at Dacca, during the period 
from October, 1973 to January, 1974, Fishes brought to that 
market are usually caught in the river Arialkhan and the river 
Sitalakaya 1n the district of Dacca. The total length was measured 
from the tip of the snout to the end of the caudal fin from a 
length-measurement board and the weight of the fishes from the 
Agricultural University ponds was measured by means of a pan- 
balance graduated in ounces and the weight of fishes from the 
Dacca University pond and from the rivers was measured by field 
spring balances of different capacities and graduated in grams. 

The length-weight relationship of most fish can be expressed 
in the general equation ۷۷ رشاو‎ where W=weight, L=Length, 
a is constant and n, an exponent. Values for ‘a’ and ‘w’ are deter- 
mined empirically. Calcutations of the coefficient of condition 
(e.g K) are based on the cube law, hence the equation W=KL? 


W 
or K بح‎ 





۰ 
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Weight in fishes may be considered a function of their 
length ( Hile, 1939). If form and specific gravity were constant 
throughout hfe, the relationship could be expressed by the well- 
known cube law. But actually in nature, it has been found 
that the value of K 1s not constant for a species or a popula- 
tion but it ıs subject to wide variation (Lagler, 1956). Because 
the foregoing expression has failed always to function adequately 
independent of length and other variables in fish, Le Cren (1951) 
has proposed a relative condition coefficient, Kn, calculated from 


the formula ie. 
alı 


In practice, Le Cren indicates the length-weight relationship 
would first be calculated as the logarithmic. formula log W=log 


a-++n log L and the smoothed mean weights, W, for each length 
group would be computed from this log formula or read on an 
accurate graph. The relative condition factor would then be 
calculated from the formula for an individual from the average 
weight for length i.e. deviation from the length-weight regression, 


The data from the two ponds and river waters have been 
analyzed separately. In all the cases, the fishes were divided into 


5 cm groups for calculating the regressions by the method of 
least squares. 


Results and discussions 

When the total lengths of fish from the Agricultural Uni- 
versity ponds were plotted against their weights on an arithmetic 
scale, smooth growth curve was obtained ( Fig. 1 a) ; and yiel. 
ded a straight line when plotted on a logarithmic scale (Fig. 1 b). 
From the straight line the value of the regression coefficient 
‘n’ 1s estimated by the graphic method. When the total lengths 
of fish from the Dacca University pond were plotted against 
their weights on an arithmetic scales, smooth growth curve was 
obtained (Fig. 2a); and yielded a straight line when plotted 
on a logarithmic scale (Fig. 2b). From the straight line the 
value of the regression coefficient ‘n’ ıs estimated by the graphic 


method. Similarly, when the total lengths of fish from the running 
10— 
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waters were plotted against their weights on an arithmetic scale, 
smooth growth curve was obtained (Fig. 3a); and yielded a 
staright line when plotted on a logarithmic scate ( Fig. 3 b). From 
the straight line the value of the regression coefficient *n' is 
estimated by the graphic method. 


For each of these groups of fishes from the three water 
bodies, a regression was then calculated for the logarithm of 
weight ( W ) on the logarithm of total length (TL). The value 
of the regression coefficient *n' obtamed by the method of least 
squares in all the cases agreed in general with the value of ‘n’ 
obtained graphically. 


Fish from the Agricultura! University ponds 
The equation (males and females combined) from the 

length-weight relationship is : 

log W= —2.298444-3.26855 log TL 

or W= 0.01988 x T L*«26855 
The regression coefficient in the equation has a standard error 
+0 01203. For such an equation as the present one it is assumed 
that for any length the sample value of weight has a normal 
distribution having a variance 00913028 and a standard devia- 
tion 0 036095. When tested statistically it ıs found that the value 
of the regression coefficient ‘n’ 1s not significantly different from 
three (the cube) at 5 per cent level but significantly different 
at l percent level. The regression coefficient ranges from 2.98281 
to 3.55429 for 95 per cent confidence interval. Figure 1 (aandb) 
shows the calculated weights with respect to total length groups 
estimated from the above equation. 


Fish from the Dacca University pond 
The equation ( males and females combined) from the 
length-weight relationship is 
log W--1.72967--2 93501 log TL 
or W=0.53661 x TL ۶ 


S^. 


- 


LOG W 


ad 
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Figure 1. Total length-weight relationship ın Carla catla from the Agricul- 
tural University ponds, 


The regression coefficient in the equation has a standard error 
+0.01147. The normal distribution has a variance 0 0007897 and 
a standard deviation 0.028102. When tested statistically ıt is 
found that the value of the regression coefficient *n' 1s not signi- 
ficantly different from 30 at 5 percent level. The value of the 
regression coefficient ranges from 2.55713 to 3.31289 for 95 per 
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Figure 2. Relationship between total length and weight in Catla catla from 
the Dacca University pond. 
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cent confidence interval. Figure 2 (aand b) shows the calcula- 
ted weights with respect to total length groups estimated from 
the above equation. 


Fish from the rivers 
The equation ( males and females combined ) from the length- 
"weight relationship ıs : 
log W= —2.6141--3 44289 log TL 
or W=0.04112 x 39 


The regression coefficient in the equation has a standard error 
--0.01057. The normal distribution has a variance 0.001566 and 
a standard deviation 0.03957. When tested statistically it 1s found 
that the value of the regression coefficient *n' is significantly 
different from the cube at 5 per cent level. The value of the 
regression coefficient ranges from 3.30575 to 3.58003 for 95 per 
cent confidence interval. Figure 3 (a and b) shows the calcula- 
ted weight with respect to total length groups estimated from 
the above equation. 


The values of the regression coefficient “n” for males, females 
and unsexed specimens from the River Jamuna ( Natarajan and 
Jhingran, 1863) are 3 26446, 3.19869 and 3.39826 respectively. 
From the present and from the results obtained by Natarajan 
and Jhingran, ıt could be concluded that Catla catla generally 
does not obey the cube law closely and that the value of the 
regression coefficient 1s generally above three The lower value 
of the regression coefficient in fishes from the Dacca University 
pond might be due to inadequate data where the size range of 
fishes was far from satisfactory. 


Relative condition for different lengths 

The relative condition factor, K, (Le Cren, 1951) which is 
WwW 
A 
W 
calculated separately for each length group of fishes from the 
three water bodies. Greatest fluctuation as expected in fishes 


( where W= observed weight and W — calculated weight ) was 
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Figure 3. Relationship between total length and weight 1n Carla catla from 
the rivers 
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from the rivers is clearly observed in Figure 4. 50 cm length 
group from the rivers shows the lowest value of Kn. Fluctuation 
in the value of K, of fishes from the Agricultural University 
ponds is greater than that of fishes from the Dacca University 
pond. However, smaller fishes in all the three waters have shown 
higher value of Ky. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CHINA, PAKISTAN AND BANGLADESH, by J. P. JAIN, 
Radiant Publishers, E-155, Kalkajı, New Delhi, 1974 


Dr. J. P. Jain, who has ‘a wide-ranging teaching and research 
experience extending over 16 years, in a number of Universities 
and in the government’ and who also served the Indian Foreign 
office in a number of capacities, 1s undoubtedly well-qualified 
to deal with China's relations 1n all its phases with Pakistan 
(and Bangladesh ). Already the author of a number of authen- 
tic studies—books and articles, his present book, of which an 
adjunctın the form of basic documents ıs being published sepa- 
rately, 15 a competent and thorough-going analysis of the subject. 
He has traced the origin, development and the culmination of 
China's Pakistan policy beginning from the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries In September- 
November, 1951, examining ıt through various strains and stresses 
because of Pakistan's pro-Western line and particularly pro-American 
alliance and friendship, dealing with the years of chill between 
1966 and 1969 because of the Soviet (and the U. S. A.) success 
in pacıfying both India and Pakistan after their Conflict of 1965, 
and finally tracing it to the peak of 1970 when “the relations 
seemed to have acquired a new warmth" (p.155 ) The author 
has been able to show that in spite of the above strains, the 
friendship steadily grew for Considerations such as Pakistan's 
hostility ( and also China's after the Sino-Indian Conflict of 1962) 
towards India, China's friction. with the USSR and Pakistan's 
abiding interest in China's aids, loans, trade and military assistance 
(even when the Western alles proved luke warm ) on much 
more favourable terms than any other power could afford to give. 
The author has cited an impressive number of examples of 
exchanges of missions, trade delegations, experts, top officials, 
civil and military, and visits by Heads of governments between 
China aud Pakistan. For Pakistan the friendship has paid very 

11— 
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good dividends so much so that on the question of Bangladesh 
when the World powers for motives of their own were reluctant 
to risk an opinion on the issue openly and frankly China found 
reason against all odds to support Pakistan all throughout with- 
out suffering the slıghtest qualms of conscience on the fact of 
mass-killings freely indulged in by her ally or the highly orga- 
nised liberation war of the people of East Pakistan. 

China's support for Pakistan on the floor of the United 
Nations is the lone instance of shutting one's eyes to the reali- 
ties of the situation and an open incitement to Pakistan not to 
reconcile to the separate existence of Bangladesh. The ramblings 
of the Chinese representative as quoted by the author extensively 
would only remind one of the theatrical performance of Z. A. 
Bhutto, who almost weeping and wiping his face constantly with 
a handkerchief similarly characterised the World body as 'a farce 
and fraud' and accused it most scathingly of liquidating his 
country to which he refused to be a party. He, therefore, left 
the august body tearing all the papers and throwing them down 
from his hands. These hysterical performances could not, how- 
ever, save Pakistan from the inevitable. 

There is a good deal of speculation as to why China did 
not intervene physically and the author has mentioned ( p. 186) 
some important causes. But the most interesting thing about it 
is the high expectations held by responsible people in Pakistan 
about a Chinese intervention. On December 12, 1971 at 9-25 P. M. 
the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Nurul Amin was heard 
saying in a telephonic conversation: "There are many things 
which cannot be told now (but) they are coming from the 
north and the south". ( Pran Chopra, India's Second Liberation, 
p. 195). Apart from the general threats Yahya Khan always 
held out against India that in the event of an Indo-Pakistan 
conflict *we shall not be alone', the Pakistan Chief of General 
Staff on December 12 at 10 A. M. sent a telephonic message in 
Pushto to Niazi that the yellow nation and the white nation 
were coming from north and south by mid-day on December 13. 
The next day a message from GHQ indicated that the friends 
would be delayed by 48 hours ( Fazal Muqeem Khan, Pakistan's 
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crisis in leadership, p. 186). The most important factor in this 
connecuon seems to be India's preparedness and not the snow 
which still did not block the passes when the Indo-Pakistan war 
started 

Among the two aims of Peking during the Bangladesh crisis 
the author mentions “to work towards the strengthening of its 
influence in East Pakistan in every possible way". China did a 
lot to strengthen its influence in East Pakistan during the earlier 
period but all direct or indirect Chinese activities in East Pakistan 
stopped during the period of the war of liberation and China's 
agents in East Pakistan either Joined the Muktı bahini reluctantly 
or engaged themselves in eliminating some rightist elements in the 
country. The author has named the last chapter as “Conclusions”, 
but a greater part of this chapter is devoted to some recent 
developments including speculations on the future relations of 
China with other countries. The author's observations on ‘the 
Soviet factor ın Chinese foreign policy and the India factor ın 
that of Pakistan’ are interesting and these might still for quite 
sometime determine China’s relations with Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh, as the author himself has rightly concluded. 

About the author’s remarks that in the case of a rift between 
New Delhi and Dacca, China was expected to exploit the situa- 
tion and the elements in Bangladesh who according to the author 
might bring about the rift. I have only to say that supporters 
of ‘Muslim Bangla’ are not only very few and far between but 
unable to declare openly for fear of popular stigma attached to 
such an idea. Further every body knows that Bhasani 1s a spent 
force and the J. S.D is yet to organise itself and the latter's 
anti-Indian fulminations are to be understood as a point of criti- 
cism of a Government at home rather than as a part of a 
foreign ۰ 

Two minor mistakes I have noticed in the otherwise well- 
printed work. M.A Gurmanı (p. 31) 1s mentioned as governor 
of Pakistan and the use of ‘Severe’ for “sever” on page 199. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


In order that contributors to Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bangladesh may adopt a uniform system of the diacritical 
marks in translitering non-European alphabets the following table 
of sings, approved by the International Congress of Orientalists 
and used in most countries of the world, 1s published as a 
general guíde. Manuscripts offered for publication by the Society 
should be prepared in close and uniform approximation of this 
table. 
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CALLIGRAPHIC ELEMENTS OF THE ARABIC ALPHABET 
P L S MUSTAFIZUR RAHMAN 


The geometrician al-Muharrir says, “It behoves him who 
wishes that his handwriting should be excellent and his script 
clear, that he should devise for it a pattern upon which he 
builds his letter and a rule according to which he regulates his 
1869.1 Alf ( —M) is to be written first, because it is said 
to be the source of all other letters ; they are derived from it 
and related to ıt? 

According to classical theory of Arabic calligraphy, alıf 
Cull) is composed of one vertical straight line with no 
tendency to lean either to the right or to the left, but a move- 
ment should result although its upper and lower parts are alike. 
In the section dealing with calligraphy in the Ras&'/ of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ it ıs said that the thickness of alıf ( 3) 
should be proportionate to its length and its bottom should be 
thinner than the top.3 Elaborate instruction on how to construct 
the alif ( الف‎ ( has been given by Fath Allâh, who wrote a 
treatise on calligraphy.4 He says, “There should be some move» 
ment ın the alif ( HJ); m muhaqqaq it is imperceptible, in 
thulth evident, in taugi and rigZ very evident, in nasıl, and 
rathan extremely imperceptible.” This movement seems to refer 
to thickness or thinness of the line, 1.€., at some point or up 
to a certain point the lne should be thick or thin in proportion 
to the rest, and not to its twisting or inclination. This latter 
characteristic of alıf (Ji) of the six styles has been compared 
to a man looking at his feet. Maulana Sultan “Alı says, “for 


1 An early Arabic treatise on calligraphy, published ın the Transaction 
of the Glasgow Oriental Society, 1940-41, p 23, Henceforth mentioned 
as Trans 

2, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd-al Rahman on calligraphy in Studia Semitica et 
Ortentalia, Glasgow. 1920, p.80 Henceforth referred to as Studia 

3 Trans; p 22-25, 

4 Fath Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Mahmuüd. A treatise on ealligraphy, Ms 
copy in the Oriental Institute of Academy of sciences in U, S S R. 
Leningrad. Cat, No. Or B 651. 
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an alif (JJI) three movements are needed.” These subtle 
movements of line endows the alıf ( (الف‎ with life. Three movements 
are qualities of alf (cal) m nasta'liq style. Alf (I) in 
nasta’lig has the following characteristics : (1) In comparison 
with the sita writing, its height 1s only 1 2 or 1:3; (2) 
its top is slanted and its bottom is brought down to the Sharma 
(flourish ) ; (3) it narrows imperceptibly down the whole body 
of the letter. Thus the statement of Sult@n ‘Ali can be under- 
stood : (1) Slantng of the top ; (2) narrowing of the body , 
(3) Sharma of the boitom. 

The delicacy of all these movements may account for the 
additional clause of Sultan ‘Ali’s statement, “Though this does 
not come from the Qalam ٩ 

According to the method devised by Ibn Muqlah alf is 
made the diameter of a circle and then the remaining letters are 
built in proportion to the length of the alıf ( الف‎ J) and to the 
circumference of the circle of which ahí (91) is equal to 
its diameter. So bata iha( û ت‎ ) ; each of them is composed 
of two kinds of lines, vertical and horizontal and their relation- 
ship to alıf (a!) ıs of equality. Their lengths are equal to 
the length of ahf 2 الف‎ ( and their heads above are one-eighth 
of the length of alf ( الف‎ )." Sultan “Alı says, “The ba and ta, if 
you are stretching them long, raise their beginning above their 
tails ; should you write them short, you must draw them straight, 
be careful.”® The stroke of these letters, when initial, 1s often 
fairly marked or immediately blended with the following letter 
and distinguished only by diacrıtıcal points but when final, is 
much curved or rounded, especially in nasta'lig. 

Jim ha kha (c جح‎ ( are composed of two elements, one 
straight sloping line and other a semicircle, the diameter of 
which equals alf (vil) Thes heads are written from left 
to right and in this process the pen tends to the right pro- 
ducing a slight roundness. Sultan “Alis instruction on this, 
“make the beginning of yim (g ) the size of two and a half dots, 


5. Qadi Ahmad ibn Mir Munshi, Calligraphers and Painters, Mınorsky's 
Translation, p 199, Washington, 1959. 

6, ibid. 

7. Studia, p 80, Trans. p 23 

8. Qadi Ahmad, p 120. 

9. Studia , p, 80 
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but how can I teach you how to draw its circle? When it does 
not turn out in writing, if I will talk it over with you, it will 
be all right," 1s not very helpful. In nasta‘lig the head of jim 
(gz) ıs made lıke the new moon The circles are of two types ; 
one is similar to the shape of an egg and the other is like the 
shape of the circle of' the sun, if both ends of the semicircle 
are extended and joined together." 

Dal, dhal( Ss) are composed of three kinds of lines, right 
sloping, horizontal and rounded The variation of these three 
elements determine their shapes in the different styles. But the 
total length of these elements together should be equal to that 
of ahf ( الف‎ ).33 In dal in nasia‘lig, the round elements predominate. 

Ra, 28 (53), each of them ıs made of a quarter of the 
circumference of the circle of which alıf (jl) 1s equal to its 
diameter. In nasta‘lig and shıkastah styles to construct a dal 
it 1s necessary to lean on the pen at the top of the letter and 
finish with a slighter stroke, while in writing rZ one should 
begin slightly and lean more heavily towaids the tail. Differing 
from both, the letter w2w(,) must have larger and rounder 
head which can be easilyexpressed by a kind of circular motion 
of the qalam. But these fine distinctions are sometimes not 
observed. Specially in sjukastah, dal ıs sometimes joined to another 
letter bv a long stroke It is also frequently connected with a 
final hà. After some letters ıt appears more like the termina- 
tion of the preceding letter than a distinct letter 

Sin and shin ( ش‎ 4), each of them 1s composed of five 
strokes, vertical and curved, and flat and curved. The measure 
of the head as far as the third tooth ıs equal to two-thirds 
of the alıf ( الف‎ ) and the measure of its line, if bent, is equal 
to the length of alıf ( Jll ( and if extended fully, is equal to 
two alifs (31) The length of each tooth 1s one-sixth of the 
alıf ( (الف‎ But according to another authority each should be 
one-eighth of the alf (al). Its tai is to be a half of the 
circumference of the circle.14 Sultan ‘Ali mentions a kind of sin 


10. Qad: Ahmad, p 120 

11 Sahifah-ı-Khüşhnawisân by Maulavi Ihtaram al-Din Ahmad 555811 
Uthmani, Alıgarh, 1963, p. 123 

12. Studia, p. 81 

13 bd, Trans. p. 23 

14. Studia : p, 815; Trans p. 23. 
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written ın a line and not with three teeth. Sometimes in 9 
but more often in shikastah this feature of sin and shin 1s drawn 
by a simple but elegant dash of qalam instead of the teeth. This 
dash or flourish can be somewhat wavy or surpentile. As to 
the length of sin and shin Sultân ‘Ali says the length of sin is 
the same as of the bZ and tz ) ب ت‎ (, raise its beginning above 
its tail. 


When preceding a final ta(~), and other letters, the teeth 
are somewhat marked, otherwise the letter is expressed by a 
plain or fine stroke. The strokes of these letters are sometimes 
blended with those of a preceding or following letter, and in 
such cases it may assume the appearance of a curve or bow. 
Sometimes they are connected with Jam ( J) or other letters in 
such a manner that they appear as íf proceeding from the upper 
part of the letter, Sometimes sin ( (س‎ or shin ( ش‎ ) 15 abruptly 
blended with ra ۴(ر)‎ 


Sad (ye) and dad (>) each of them is composed of 
three lines., curved, horizontal and flat curved. The measure of 
the head of the sad ın length is equal to two-thirds of the alıf 
( الى‎ ) and its curved end ıs equal to the length of alif ( 3), 
but if extended fully, it ıs equal to that of two alifs ) زلف‎ ). 
Its tail is like a half of the circumference of a circle.” In 
nasta'lig, the head of sad begins from a dot and curbs ın such 
a way that an empty space like a seed of melon is left inside 
iti? 

The 26) ط‎ ) and za( b) each of them has three kinds of 
lines — horizontal, curved and right-sloping vertical. Its right-sloping 
vertical line 1s like that of alıf ( الف‎ (۰ Its opening 1s one-eighth 
of alf ) الف‎ (١ Its head is equal to two-thirds of alif (J| 5 
These letters are sometimes abruptly blended with a succeeding 
letter? ‘Aın ( ع‎ ) and ghan ( + ), each of them consists of two 
loops above and below, The loop above measures a quarter of 


15. Qadi Ahmad, p 120 

16 Persian Miscellanes by W Ouseley London, 1795, p 25-30: Hence 
forth mentioned as Persian Misc 

17. Studia p.81; Trans p. 23 

18. Sahifah op cit. p 215, 

19. Studia. p. 82, Trans. p.23. 

20. Persian Misc p 31. 
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t he diameter of the circle and the loop below is equal to a half 
of the diameter of the circle.? 

Fath Allah distinguishes six kinds of ‘ain. Sultan “Al 
mentions four kinds. They are: 

(1) “an(g) with the head shaped like a horse-shoe ; 

(2) ۰۵۳ ) )ع‎ with the head shaped like the letter sad. 

(3) 'ain( (ع‎ like “Jıon's Jaws”. 

(4) 'an(g) like “dragon’s jaws”. 

When the ‘ain ( e is joined with the preceding and following letters 
it assumes the shape of ‘lion’s jaws’, but when it is joined with 
the preceding one only, it assumes the shape of ‘dragon's Jaws. 

Fa(*3) ıs composed of four lines, right-sloping, left-sloping, 
vertical and horizontal. Its head is like a transposed dgi before 
the addition of the third line. This ıs the description of a trian- 
gular head for fa( ف‎ ( in Kufic style. Later on this head is developed 
into a sort of ring like the ring of gâf, waw, mim ) ق و‎ (۰ 
It measures one-third of the length of alf (51 5 

Qaf (3) 18 composed of four lines after the manner of 
fa, except that its extension from the neck is like that of nun 
(ó) In zasta'iqg, fa begins from a dot and its body becomes 
like that of ba. The difference between fa and gâf( J 3) lies 
in the shape of their bodies but they have similar heads. The 
body of gaf 1s like that of jim( e) 

Kaf ک)‎ ( is composed of three kinds of lines, suspended, 
horizontal (in length an alıf and two-thirds ) and right-sloping 
(ın length one-third of alf). A form of kaf («Y ) can be 
constructed by uniting together two forms of ya («S ) (extended 
and inverted (5٤ In nasfa'lig the suspended line, i. e. the diagonal 
stroke above 1s omitted and the head of the vertical or right- 
sloping line is slantingly extended to the right. Sultân “Ali says, 
“alif ) الف‎ ( (the vertical parts) of the kaf are best long and their 
ends are similar to the ba and za.” The lower limb of the kaf 
(= ( 1s sometimes abruptly blended with a following letter. 


21. Trans. p 24. 

22. Qadi Ahmad, p. 120-121 
23. Studia. p. 82; Trans p.24 
24. ibid. 

25. Sahifah, op. cit. p. 216. 
26. Trans. p, 24 

27. Qadi Ahmad, p. 120 
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Lam (d) consists of two elements, vertical and horizontal. 
The horizontal 1s equivalent to two-thirds of alif ) الف‎ ) and 
the vertical is equal to aif (2211 ). In Kufic if a line is drawn 
from the beginning of Jam to its end, it will form a right angled 
triangle. Later on its shape changed to a round form and instruction 
was given to add an alif. (Jİ) to a nzn ( O) to construct a lam 
(d) When it ıs initial or connected with other letter, it is 
so finely marked and blended that it ıs scarcely perceptible, 
especially ın nasta'lig. 

Mam ( ¢ ) 1s composed of four kinds of lines, right-sloping, 
curved and left-sloping ane the same in union with a curved line. Its 
circular point ıs like ra ) ) ), the fourth of a circle. Sometimes the 
head of mim( ¢ ) assumes the shape of a ringlet. It is blended in 
different manners with other letters. In 1101/017) often a simple 
but clever dot serves to express mim when it is initial or medial. 
Sometimes it 15 joined to another letter by a long turned stroke. 
When it 1s necessary to fill up a line by dilating or prolonging a 
letter, the head of the finalmim(e) ıs very much flattened and 
extended 9? 

Nan (Û )is composed of one curved line, a semicircle deter- 
mined mentally. It measures one alıf (va!) but if extended, 
two alifs (ll J. If sts equivalent is added to it, the whole becomes 
a circle?! When initial, ıt 1s very finely marked. The first or 
right hand stroke of final nun(O) is generally larger than the 
other, i e. it rises higher above the line. Sometimes the final 
nun ( ù ) is drawn by a kind of oblique wavy stroke, only to 
be distinguished by the diacritical mark. Sometimes the two 
ends of a final mun (Ó ) are brought so close together as nearly 
to touch the dıacrıtıcal point. And sometimes the final mn ( Ó ) 
is formed by a plain dash with a point over ۶ 

Ha (°) is composed of three lines right-sloping, horizontal 
and left-sloping The lengths of the right-sloping and left-sloping 
lines are half of the alıf ) الف‎ ( respectively. The left-sloping 
line cuts the right-sloping one at two-thrids of its length.“ Fath 
Allâh distinguishes nine kinds of ha )* (۰ 


28. Studia, p. 82, Trans p. 24. 
29. ibid 

30. Persian Misc. p 35-36 

31, Studia p 83. 

32. Persian Misc p 36-37 

33. Studia p. 83, 
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Two of these are mentioned by Sultân “Alı. The one has 
the shape of 221 (د‎ plus fa ) ,رف‎ if written either in the begi- 
nning or in the middle of a word, especially when preceded 
by a lam (J) or sn (o) or shin (o°). A stretch should 
follow the ha, because it produces a good shape. The second 
kind of ha mentioned by Sultan “Alı is made of two sad; so its 
“ascent” assumes the form of two “am (£ )34 In nasta'lig this 
Jetter takes innumerable shapes according to the fancy and skill 
of the calligrapber. The initial ha (°) is often formed by an 
open turn of the galam. Sometimes it is a little more than a 
turned stroke. Initial or medial it 1s somettmes constructed like 
a heart or circle with a stroke passed through it. So medial 
connecting ha ( °) 15 often drawn as in the initial. The final ha (م)‎ 
in mnaskh is usually formed by a plain circle or curve But in 
nasta‘lig the final ha is frequently formed by a clever little curl 
of the galam 35 In shikastah the final ha is sometimes irregularly 
jomed to letters which are so prolonged as to form in their 
extreme flourishes a kind of httle circle that serves as ha 36 

Waw ( Jis composed of three lines like fa ( 3) with its final 
curvature like ra ) 3), that ıs a quarter of a circle." Its round head 
is formed by a kind of circular movement of the galam. There 
should be very subtle movement in the body of this letter. This is 
a very difficult feature and only an expert calligrapher can achieve 
it. But the liveliness of theletter depends on this movement. 

Ya (s) is composed of three lines, right-sloping, left-sloping 
and curved. Its extent backwards is like the length of alif (الف)‎ 
and its curve downwards is like a half of the circle.” The tail 
of final ya is sometimes turned back instead of being drawn 
like half a circle. When placed before mim ( و( م‎ medial or final, 
it is often formed by a kind of curve or semicircular turn, 

Writing consists of the fundamentals ) usz/) and the shapes 
and combinations ( farkib ). The above discussion on individual 
letters is mainly concerned with the fundamentals. The detailed 
instruction on the /arkib of the letters in different style can only 
be given orally and explained practically. 


34. Qadi Ahmad, p. 121. 

35. Sahifah op cit. p. 218-19 

36. Persian Misc. 

37. Studia. p. 83. 

38 Studia. p 83, Trans. p. 24, 

39. Persian Mise p. 40-42, Sahifah op.cit p 219. 
40. Qadri Ahmad, p. 117. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND THE 
ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE 


HANS PIAZZA 
[ Communicated by Dr Ahmed Sharif, member ASB | 


The correct estimate of the relation. between national and 
international conditions has always played an equally significant 
role both ın theoretical and practical political terms ın the history 
of class struggle in general and ofthe national liberation move- 
ment in particular. Finding out the best solutions to the prob- 
lem of forming a united front of all anti-coloniahsts ın the 
common struggle against imperialism was and is one of the 
most important and, at the same time, most difficult tasks The 
Antı-Imperialıst League has the merit of having put new accents 
in this question which may be counted, up to the present days, 
among the best revolutionary traditions of the struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism. 

The ‘‘League against Imperialism and for National Inde- 
pendence” as ıt was officially called—was founded as an interna- 
tional organization of anti-colonialists, in February 1927 m Brussels. 
Communists like Dimitroff, Katayama, Codovilla, or Mella, left-wing 
social democrats like Lansbury, Maxton, Brockway or Fimmen, 
humanistic intellectuals like Barbusse, Einstein, Fournier, or Riviera 
and prominent representatives of the national liberation movement 
from Asia, Africa and Latin. America like Nehru, Hatta, Senghor, 
Vasconcelos or Soong Chin-Ling were its sponsors. The theo- 
retical basis of uniting the antı-colonlalists on an international 
level had been elaborated by W.I. Lenin's plan of the anti-impe- 
rialist united front. This plan was developed and implemented by 
the Communist International 1 

The first attempts of forming such a world-wide alliance can 
be retraced unti 1918. At the end of October 1918, the *Fe- 
deration for the Liberation of Peoples of the East" was created 
in Moscow as the first germ-cell of an international anti-colonial 
front. These efforts were continued by the “Congress of Peoples of 


1. Piazza, H., Der Kampf der Komintern fur eine anti-imerialistische Welt- 
front In: Beirage zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung, no. 2, 1969, 
p 239-260, 
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the East" held at Baku in September 1920, and the "Congress of 
Communist and Revolutionary Organizations of the Far-East” which 
took place from 21st January to 2nd February, in Moscow and 
Petrograd. These initiatives outlined the basic positions according 
to which the anti-colonialists should be united. Considering the 
extremely complicated conditions of Soviet Russia as a consequence 
of the imperialist “cordon sanitaire", the foreign intervention and 
the civil war, 1t was not yet possible, to establish close contacts 
to the prominent anti-1mperialist organizations of Asia and Africa 
led by non-proletartan forces. 

With the new upsurge of antt-colonial stiuggles and the 
increasing interference by the colonial powers since 1924/25, 
objectively 1) became more and more necessary to set up an all- 
-embracing alliance of anti-imperialists against the united im- 
perialist front which was offering resistance to the national libe- 
ration movement, 

This 1s the period when European revolutionists contacted 
J. Nehru for the first time In April 1924, on the initiative of 
H. Barbusse, the “Committee for the Protection of the -Hindus” 
had been created in protest against the refusal of the English 
Labour Government, under R. McDonald, to concede the right 
of free opinion to the Indians. This committee established 
direct relations with Nehru 3 We do not know anything about 
the influence exercised on Nehru by this liaison. No information 
15 given in this respect by the sources available to us. 

But there 1s no doubt that the acquaintance with the Anti- 
Imperialist League had a lasting impression upon Nehru’s pohtical 
position and his view of life. On the occasion of a brief visit 
to Berlin, towards the end of 1926, he learnt for the first time 
that the “League against Colonial Oppression” created in Berlin 
by the Internatıonal Workers Relief and other left-wing organi- 
zations, ou the 10th of February 1926, was preparing a repre- 
sentative antt-colonial congress which should be held at Brussels. 
“The idea appealed to me,” tells Nehru ın his autobiography, “and 
I wrote home, suggesting that the Indian National Congress might 
take official part in the Brussels Congress". At the same time 


2. Vidal, A, Barbusse, Henri. Soldat des Friedens. Berlin 1955, p. 113 f 

3. Overstreet, G D. and Windmuller, M. Communism in India, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles 1960, p 74 

4. Nebru, J, An Autobiography London 1953, p. 161 
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an invitation letter signed by G. Lansbury, Soong Chin-ling, the 
widow of Sun Yat-sen, and H. Barbusse was on the way to 
the Indian National Congress and was read in Gauhati on its 
annual session, 28th December 19265 The Congress ın Gauhati 
decided to nominate J Nehru to the Brussels Congress as its 
official delegate* The fact that Nehru stayed in Europe at that 
time, may have prevailingly promoted this decision? 

Obviously, he was much rejoiced at this mission which he 
had been entrusted with as it promised to promote the political 
views of the young Nehru “Ideas of some common action 
between oppressed nations inter se, as well as between them and 
the Labour left-wing, were very much in the air. It was felt 
more and more that the struggle for freedom was a common 
one against the thing that was imperialism, and joint delibera- 
tion and, where possible, joint action were desirable.” This 
conclusion which Nehru had arrived at was of extremely great 
significance. 

Without any delay, Nehru started on his journey to Brussels 
where he arrived on the 6th February, 1927, i. e. some days before 
the Congress was opened He prepared thoroughly for his debut 
on the international scene. He immediately contacted the organi- 
zing committee and took part ın the preliminary sessions held 
on the 7th and 8th of February. The following day, Nehru was 
among the prominent delegates giving interviews to Belgian and 
foreign journalists. Here, he made a statement which —according to 
the formulation of Dinesh Singh after Nebru’s death—represents a 
key to his thınkıng.? There, he gave utterance to the happiness 
he felt because he could take part ın the forthcoming Congress 


5. The Indian Quarterly Register ( Calcutta ), Vol. IT, no, III & IV, July-Dec. 
1926, p. 327. 

6 ibid p.322 

7 Striking evidence is given to that by a letter from his father, Motilal 
Nehru, of December 30, 1926, ın which he wrote to his son. “You 
have been appointed the sole representative of the Congress at the 
League of Oppressed Nations. It was impossible to approach anyone 
else who could attend the conference at such short notice. Your ex: 
penses will be paid by the Congress,” ( Nehru, J 4 Bunch of old 
Letters, London, Asia Publishing House 1961, p 56). 

8 Nehru, J, An Autobiography, London 1953, p. 161. 

9. Singh, Dinesh. Reminiscences and Notes. In: Nehru Legacy' A Sym- 
posum, New Delhi June 1966, p.48f 
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which would fructify the struggle for liberation of all poor and 
oppressed people. He exposed English imperialism in a violent 
manner and emphasized India's part in the anti-colonial struggle. 
Great stress was laid upon the necessity of forming an alliance 
of all anti-colonialists on an international level. “We realize", he 
explained, a. o , “that there is much in common in the struggle which 
various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples are carrying 
on to-day Their opponents are often the same, although they 
sometimes appear in different guises... lam convinced that this 
Congress will help us to achieve this co-operation and to approach 
the liberation of the oppressed nationalities."!? These and other 
similar utterances were on no account to the taste of the bourgeois 
press correspondents and their principals : they were suppressed 
in accordance with the principles of the bourgeois “liberty of 
the press". 

In view of the purport and the political accentuation it 
seems to me that anohter interview, hardly known, which Nehru 
had favoured a lady correspondent of the Brussels “Drapeau 
Rouge" with, likewise on the 9th of February, 1s of greater weight 
than the declaration just cited. In this interview, Nehru explicitly 
welcomed the planned “creation of a body embracing all colonial 
movements and which is based upon the co-operation of the 
labour organizations in capitalist countries. and on the sympathy 
of writers and politicians... as an absolute novum" as there 
existed no relations, hitherto, between the national movements of 
the various colonial countries," The creation of an international 
Organization of antt-colonialists would—in spite of all difficulties 
still to overcome—essentially increase the prospects of success for 
every national movement Nehru was particularly interested in 
permanent relations with European and American labour organt- 
zations. With indignation, Nehru rejected the slander that the 


10. The Indian Quarterly Register, Voll, no 1 & 1], Jan,-June 1927, p 204f 

11. In his report Nehru wrote to the Indian National Congress * “Quite 
a large number of press correspondents, including representatives of 
some important news agencies, were present at the public sessions of 
the Congress, but either their messsages were suppressed or they them- 
selves did not send any proper reports.” (ibid Vol Il, no. I & II, 
July— Dec. 1927, p 153). 
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Brussels Congress would be a doubtful communist manoeuvre.” 
"From England's point of view", he replied, “every body who 
protests against tbe exploitation of other peoples is a bolshevik. 
India sympathizes with Russia because Russia 1s an anti-imperia- 
list nation.” 8 


New tones begin to sound in these Interview-passage : the inter- 
national anti-imperialist action as an essential aid in the struggle 
for emancipation of each people ; the indispensable co-operation 
with the revolutionary part of the international labour movement ; 
and the unequivocal attitude pro Soviet Russia. 


At the Brussels Congress held ın Palais Egmont from, 10th-15th 
February, 1927, Nehru was among the most prominent personalities. 
After having been voted into the presidency he made a speech 
which was paid great attention. to and which reflected the basic 
positions just stated. He moved a number of resolutions concer- 
ning, e. g., the Indian and Mesopotamian questions.* The resolu- 
tion concerning India dealt, a. o. with two goals precisely delimitated 
which we shall particularly refer to in this context as they are 
a matter of great importance in view of the further development 
of the Indian National Congress, on the one hand, and the 
relationship between Nehru and the League (and vice versa.), 
on the other hand. Their texts are worded as follows: “The 
Congress accords its warm support to the Indian national move- 
ment for the complete freedom of India, and is of the opinion 
that the liberation of India from foreign domination is an essential 
step to the full emancipation of the peoples of the world... This 
Congress trusts tbat the peoples and workers of other countries 
will fully co-operate in this task; this Congress further trusts 
that the Indian national movement will base its programme on 


12 The notorious “merit” of the Socialist and Labour International ذا‎ 
that ıt was the first organization to disrupt this positive initiative. İn 
is Bulletin “ International Information” (Vol, IT, no, 34, p 150f. 
August 21, 1926) it “warned” strongly against the participation at the 
Brussels Congress Highly satisfied, the unconcealed apologists of ım- 
perialist colonial rule recorded this most welcome and from the SLI. 

13 Le Drapeau Rouge February 15, 1927 : 

14. See Das Flammenzeichen vom Palais Egmont. Offizielles Protokoll des 
Kongresses gegen koloniale Unterdruckung und Imperialismus. Brussel, 
10-15 Februar 1927, Berlin, 1927, p 55 ff 
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the full emancipation of the peasants and workers of India, with-- 
out which there can be no real freedom and that it will closely 
co-operate with the liberation movements in other countries,” 

At the closing session of the Congress, Nehru was voted 
into the nine members comprising Executive Committee of the- 
Anti-Imperialist League, together with G. Lansbury, E. Fimmen, 
Liau Han-Sin, L. Senghor, G. Marteaux, W. Munzenberg, M. Ugarte 
and M. Hatta. Furthermore it was supposed to nominate him as 
one of the three secretaries of the International Secretariat of 
the League, but he did not accept it as, considering his engage- 
ment ın India, he saw no way of following this function in a 
satisfactory manner.16 i 

Nearly all biographers of Nehru and experts on Indian history 
agree that Nehru's participation. In the Brussels Congress and 
his further engagement on behalf of the Anti-Impertalist League, 
particularly in India," represented quite a decisive landmark in 
Nehru's development in particular, and that of the Indian National 
Congress ın general!? “I was returning from Europe in good 
physical and mental condition," remembered Nehru later on, “.... 
I felt full of energy and vitality... My outlook was wider, and 
nationalism by itself seemed to me definitely a narrow and insuffi- 
cient creed. Political freedom, independence, were no doubt 
essential, but they were steps only in the right direction ; without 


15 rbd, p 62 (italics by the author), 

16. The Indian Quarterly Register Vol, 11, no. 1 & IT, July-Dec. 1927 p 157. 

17. Furthermore, Nehru attended only one session of the Executive Commi- 
ttee, from 20th of August 1927 at Cologne, he took part, on June- 
16, 1927, 1n a meeting 1n London held by the English delegates who 
had attended the Brussels Congress , Afterwards he accepted an invita- 
tion from the Soviet government on the occasion of the Red October ^ 
There after, he returned home However, he maintained the contact 
with the League by correspondence 

18. Seea. o. Sitaramayya. B. P, The History of the Indian National Congiess 
(1885-1935 ), Madras 1935, p. 540 ff, Nanda, B. R, The Nehrus : Motilal 
and Jawaharlal, London 1962, p. 252 ff ; Brecher, M. Nehru, A politi- 
cal Biography. London-New York-Bombay-Toronto 1959, p 106 f ; 
Moraos, F Nehru: Sunlight and Shadow, Bombay 1964, p 17; Norman, 
D., (ed.) Nehru: The First Sixty Years, Bombay 1965, p 129; 
Rothermund, D., Nehru and Early Indian Socialism. In: Anthony's 
Papers, no. 18, South Asian Affairs, no. 2, Oxford 1966, p. 103 f. 
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social freedom and a socialistic structure of society and the State, 
neither the country nor the individual could develop much."!? 

Not only do these words reflect the wider outlook and 
recently gained cognizances, but they also contain a politely for- 
mulated criticism of certain conceptions still prevailing in the 
Indian National Congress. Nehru had repeatedly given utterance 
to his discontent with the narrow nationalism of some leading 
congressmen. and the “vague and confusing talk of ۵ 
Status" instead of the unequivocal claim to political independence 
was repugnant to him as well?“ Therefore, his function in the 
League wasa most welcome chance for him to bring these questions 
resolutely under deliberation as they were so vitally important for 
India's future. 

After his nomination as a delegate for the Brussels Congress, 
he immediately asked S Iyengar, the President of 'the Indian 
National Congress, whether he might define the political goal of 
the Congress as independence because the word “Swaraj” would 
be too vague?! “I have seen your letter to Srinivas Iyengar”, his 
father wrote to him. “You are quite right in saying that you 
cannot put the case for India any lower than the people of other 
countries do... We(the Congress) ask for 'Swaraj and you can 
interpret it to mean independence, as indeed it 1s.” The resolu- 
tion moved by Nehru ın Brussels had unequivocally fixed the new 
outlook. 

Between Nehru and other congress leaders existed also different 
views on the relation of nationalism and internationalism. Nehru's 
opinion resulted from his discernmg reflexion that the negation 
of internationalism and absolutısatıon of nationalism would drive 
India towards a dangerous deadlock. Gandhi, however, kept aloof 
in the face of such an idea, though he had welcomed in a 
telegram that the Brussels Congress had come about.3 He tho- 
roughly inquired, indeed, about the new League, but he casted 
doubts?4 upon the purport of following an internationalist line of 


19 Nehru, J. An Autobiography, p 166 

20. ibid, p 166 

21 Nanda, B R` op ci. p 254. T "e Mi 

22 ibid, p 255 

23. Fanal from Palas Egmont, op. cit. p 275. 

24 See Gandhı's letter to Nehru under date of May 25, 1927 In 
Nehru, J A Bunch of old Letters, p ۴ 
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policy by the Indian National Congress. ,ل‎ Nehru replied him: 
in a letter of April 23, 1927 : “I do not think ıt 1s desirable, nor 
indeed is tt possible for India to plough a lonely furrow... 
lam afraid weare terribly narrow in our outlook and the sooner 
we get rid of this narrowness, the better.” He had emphatically 
defended this position, as well, ın his circumstantial report to the 
Indian National Congress." 

It is especially due to Nehru and the influence exercised on 
him by the Antr-Imperialist League that the Indian National 
Congress , and the All Indian Trade Union Congress began to 
accept this broader outlook and joined the Anti-Imperialist League 
as affiliated and associated members, respectively. The affairs 
were sımılar as to the historical resolution. of the 42nd INC 
meeting in December, 1927, at Madras which defined the full. 
national independence as the goal of the Indian national liberation 
movement 2 

The new standards set In Madras for the further evolution 
of the Indian National Congress would have hardly ever come 
up for discussion in such a definite form without the indicative 
impulses on the part of the Antı-Imperalıst League. Well, they 
fully answered the conditions grown to maturity and the objective 
tasks of the national liberation movement 1n India. Nevertheless, 
a large number of congress leaders had not yet battled through 
themselves to this clear position. A few years later Nehru who 
had moved the most important motions at Madras, wrote in his 
"Autobiography" that he himself was surprised at the nearly 
unanimous voting of the draft resolutions.9? 

25. See Gandhi’s letter to Motilal Nehru under date of March 14, 1927 

In’ Nanda, B R.. op,ctt. p 256. 

26 ibid. p 257 ۲ 

27 “I feel", he said, “that whatever our internal politics might be we 
cannot, in our own interests and in the interests of the rest of the- 
world, afford to remain isolated from the great movements and forces 
which are shaping the future .” İn: The Indian Quarterly Register, 

Vol. If, no I&I, July-Dec 1927, p. 158 ) 

28. The resolution moved on 16th of May in Bombay by the Working 

Committee of the Indian National Congress to affiliate to the League 


La -as an associated member “(abd Vol. L no I & Jl, Jan-June 1927, 


p.11) was welcomed and ratified at the 42nd INC meeting in Decem- 
ber, at Madras (ibid. Vol, IL, no. I & II, July-Dec, 1927, p, 378 ). 
29. ibid 0 
30 Nehru, J. An Autobiograhy 
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The productive contacts between Nehru and the Indian 
National Congress with the Anti-[mpertalist League lasted for two 
years. The co-operation proved to be a most useful one. Illusions. 
existing within Congress circles as to the chances of a co-opera- 
tion with the English colonial power were partly abandoned or, 
at least, temporarily restrained. Prominent Congress leaders atten- 
ded important meetings of the League Motilal Nehru attended the 
session of the General Council of the League held from the 9th to 
the 12th of December 1927 in Brussels?! and a representative delega- 
ton of the Indian National Congress led by Shiva Prasad Gupta 
attended the Second World Congress of the Anti-Imperialist League 
which took place at Frankfurt/M , at the end of July 9 
The alliance between the Antı-Impertalıst League and the Indian 
national movement seemed to be much promising for both parties 
in future as well. 

How much more was it to be pitied, therefore, that, at 
the end of 1929, serious differences occured which finally entailed 
the rupture between Nehru and the Ant-Imerialist League, the 
reasons of which are not yet fully cleared up. Various causes 
intermingled or superimposed each other and partly obscured the 
image which had hitherto been so clear. 

There ıs no doubt that the imperjalist. pressure had found 
its repercussion In the pro-compromise circles of the Indian National 
Congress. 1n the Meerut case started 1۵ March 1929 against 33 
leaders of the Indian national movement, affiliation to the Anti- 
Imperialist League was explicitly declared to be a count. The 
Imperialits were assisted by the opportunist leaders of the Socia- 
list and Labour-International who publicly declared adherence to 
the League to be incompatible with the goals and tasks of the 
international social democracy.*8 

On the other hand, after the treason by Tschiang Kai-schek 
in April 1927 doubts were increasingly raised within the Communist 
International about a co-operation with bourgeois representatives 
of the national liberauon movement. Left-sectarians extended the 


31 Nehru, M. Voice of Freedom Bombay-Calcutta-New Delhi-Madras-London- 
New York 1961, p 408 f 

32, See Informations—und Pressedienst. Zweiter antt-imperialistischer Weltkon- 
greB. No 1, Frankfurt-M., 21. July, 1929 (A duplicate of this copy 
was kindly placed at my disposal by A. Muller-Lehning ( Amsterdam ). 
See a 0. Internationale. Information, no. 4, January 22 1927, p 27 ff.; 
no, 52, October 7, 1927, p. 438 ff., no. 28, July 20, 1929, p. 308 ff. 
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“Chinese model", in an unscientific manner, over ali other colo- 
nial and dependent countries and temporarily carried their point 
of the so-called unequivocally counterrevolutionary part played 
by the national bourgeoisie—a point, indeed, which contradicted 
Lenin’s policy of the anti-imperialist united. front. This idea did 
not remain without any influence on the Anti-Impertalist League 
involving wrong judgements as to the attitude towards Nehru 
and the Indian National Congress. 

It must be also mentioned that Nehru himself gave rise to 
criticism. The **Delhi-Manifesto" is generally taken for the crucial 
turning point which was the beginning of the disagreement be- 
tween the League with Nehru or vice versa.** In November 
1929, some Indian Congress leaders, among them Gandhi and 
the two Nehrus, had signed this document in which Lord Yrwin's 
declaration was welcomed concerning the consent in the Dominion 
Status for India. The previous year already, at the Congress of 
Calcutta, similar statements had been uttered by Nehru's father. 
Later on, Nehru called the Delhı-Manifesto a “bitter pill", for 
*to give up the demand for independence, even ín theory aud 
even for a short while, was wrong and dangerous’ Using the 
not convincing argument of avoiding to jeopardize the “unity of 
the National Congress", Nehru accepted to sign the Manifesto. 

The Antr-Imperialist League responded to this useless com- 
promise in an extremely violent manner taking it for an unequi- 
vocal betrayal of the platform commonly drawn up in Brussels 
Even some friends of Nehru’s took him severely to task V 
Chattopadhyaya, one of theinternational secretarıes ofthe League 
wrote, in his private letter to Nehru, under date of December 
4, 1927, of Nehru's “tragic collapse at Delhi" and his 1 
of the Indian masses in the struggle for independence", and he 
Jaid him to heart: “It is a fundamental political error to think 
that unity in the Congress is more important than the vital in- 
terests of the masses. After having risen to be the undoubted 
leader of the Youth of the country and to enjoy even the con- 
fidence of the working masses, you seem in a moment of m- 
explicable weakness and mental confusion to have left your 
followers in the lurch. ..Internationally your position will be 


34. Nanda, B R, op, cıt, p. 257, Brecher, M. op, cit. p. 114 
35. Nehru, J, An Autobiography, p 197. 
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quite untenable unless you do what great leaders have often 
done, namely publicly admit a mistake and take the right line. 
(i.e. independence—H. P.) ** The secretary of the British section 
of the Anti-Imperialist League, R. Bridgeman, likewise, appealed 
to Nehru in a similar manner.? 

Not less violent was Nehru's response to this criticism, 
He felt offended. And—although the League had vigorously 
protested 1n an appeal on the 28th of April 1930, against the 
imprisonment of the ‘‘anti-imperialist fighter" J. Nehru,39 the front 
had so much hardened already tbat Nehru, on the 5th of the 
very month, gave the directive to the secretary of the All-Indian 
Congress Committee not to maintain relations any longer with 
the Anti-Imperialist League.? This step, indeed, came very hard 
to him which 15 proved by an official letter, of January 30, 
1930 to the International Secretary of the League. In this letter, 
he bitterly complains that the attacks on him accumulated just 
in a period when the Congress had demanded anew for full 
independence, ım its program. “We esteem your motives and 
think you will wish India's freedom in a straightforward manner", 
he wrote, “But your good motives which we treat seriously, do not 
result from knowing about the real state of affatrs ın our country 
and may be detrimental, therefore, to our movement...You have 
done honour to meas to vote me Into the Executive Commitee 
but I cannot do much because Iam prevented from attending your 
meetings. Nevertheless, ] am disposed to remain in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League on condition that the question 
concerning the status of the noncommunists in the League will 
be clearly fixed. If this is not the case, I ask you to judge ` 
this letter as my resignation from the Council of the League.” 

The League, however, insisted on its not  well-considered 
point of view. New upsurge was given to the sectarian forces 
when, on the Sth of March 1931, the Gandhr-Irvin Pact was. signed 
which meant the abandonment of the Campaign of Civil Disobe- 
dience—and, furthermore, a delegation, led by Gandhi, of the 


36. Nehru, 3. 4 bunch of old Letters, p 81f 
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39, Brecher, M. op. cit. p. 115. 

40 Quoted from Sorkin, C, Z., The Anti-impertalist League ( 1927-1935 ). 
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Indian National Congress left for London to the second Round- 
Table-Conference. Thus, the change of position on the part of 
the Indian National Congress ın favour of the colonial power 
seemed to be accomplished. Even R Baldwin whose political 
opinion was not in the least a communist one, was shocked at 
this state of affairs. In a letter to Nehru 29th of April, 1931, 
he wrote “that your whole independence movement is riding for 
a terrible fall. Gandhi's personal representation of a whole people, 
coupled with the wide discretion. given. him, and his record for 
compromise looks at this distance like another Wilson at Paris "41 

The Anti-Imperialist League believed to be within rights when 
it expelled Nehru officially from the League, at the enlarged mee- 
ting of the Executive Committee in Berlin, from the 30th of May 
to the 2nd of June, 1931, under the pretence that *he had betrayed 
the matter of India's independence by going over to the imperi- 
alist camp ”2 Later on, in couformity with his attitude of self- 
criucism, Nehiu stated, “In 1931, because of my part in the 
Delhi truce between the Congress and the Government of India, 
it (the League—H. P.) grew exceedingly angry with me, and 
excommunicated me with bell, book, and candle—or to be more 
accurate, it expelled me by some kind of a resolution. I must 
confess that I had great provocation, but it might have given me 
some chance of explaining my position"? 

It is to be regretted that the League came to this decision 
which in any case was unnecessary and wrong. It aggravated 
the relationship between communists and nonproletarian antico- 
lonialists. It wasa pyrrhic victory of left-sectarian elements with- 
in the League, for the excommunication of Nehru and the Indian 
National Congress from the League proved detrimental to both 
parties. Thus, it was quite a matter of course that after un- 
correct views about the anti-imperialist united front had been 
overcome, contacts were re-established rather soon between Nehru 
and the most consistent anti-colonialists. Early in 1936 R., Palme 
Dutt and B. Bradley made comprehensive proposals in view of 
the enlargement of the Indian National Congress to an anti- 
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imperialist united front organization of the whole Indian people,“ 
and Palme Dutt, a short time afterwards, proposed a meeting 
with Nehru in connection with the preparations for the Indian 
National Congress meeting. The topic was how to strengthen 
the anti-imperialist united front. Nehru agreed to that and had 
a detailed deliberation with Palme Dutt, at Lausanne, on the 
questions in view. The general meeting of the Congress at 
Lucknow evidenced conclusively that the talks had been produc- 
tive, for in his speech Nehru stated : “The essence of a joint 
popular front must be uncompromising opposition to imperialism, 
and the strength of it must inevitably come from the active parti- 
cipation of the peasantry and workers.'49 The conformity bet- 
ween this statement and the resolution Nehru had moved at 
Brussels, 1927, is evident and, :n our opinion, not accidental. 

The permanent positive effect the League had on India is 
especially distinctly reflected in a pamphlet written by Krishna 
Menon, 1943.—í. e. about the middle of World War 11. There 
we can record : "Realisation of the unity of the Indian national 
struggle with the freedom struggles of other oppressed peoples 
became increasingly part of the national way of thinking Its 
first concrete expression was the affiliations of the Congress to 
the League against Imperialism which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
helped to found at Brussels ın 1927. Both the insistence on the 
national freedom for India—free from external control—and the 
conception of it as part of the wider struggle ın the world for 
liberation—gained great and rapid advance in India.” C.K. 
Narayanaswami gave utterance to his opinion in a similar way 
in Bombay's “Bharat Jyoti?” of January 22nd, 1952 49 

Nehru himself seems to have estimated his co-operation witb 
the Anti-Imperialist League as to be one of the happiest remem- 
brances of his life. It 1s hardly in another sense that one could 
interpret the report of a talk that R. Italiaander had carried 


44. Dutt, R. Palme and Bradley, B The Anti-Imperialist People’s Front. 
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on with Nehru in November 1962: “] made remarks upon some: 
utterances Nehru had given in Brussels, February 1927. . .", re. 
ports Italiaander. “Im this moment, he revived and got energy 
again ..I felt Nehru woefully remembered his ‘fight-time :79 These 
words about Nehru are fair characterization of the Anti-Imperi- 
alist League. 

The positive traditions of this anti-colonial international orga- 
nization, however, pass widely beyond the purely personal reminis- 
cences and continue being effective up to the present day. In 
spite of all necessary reservations, the positive legacy of the 
Anti-Imperialist League can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Anti-Impertalist League was the first organization 
which realized the necessary and useful alliance of the three great 
revolutionary movements for a joint struggle against imperialism 
and colonialism. The communists had won straightforward allies 
to their side and they were given new impulses to intensify the- 
Marxist-Leninist united front-policy, and valuable initiatives for 
their work in non-proletarian mass organizations. 

2. The co-operation within the scope of the League helped 
many Afro-Asian nationalists to broaden their horizons. They 
began to understand how very urgent it was to act jointly with 
the anti-colonial forces all over the world. Nehru called the 
Brussels Congress “a milestone of India's foreign policy as it 
brought into contact our own national movement with the other- 
national movements and the labour movement.” 

3, Goals and tasks of the national liberation movement 
were precisely stated with the aid of the League. Many fellow- 
combatants from Asta, Africa and Latin-America had become 
aware that the limitation of the national liberation movement to- 
a so-called elite does not suffice and that there must be tight 
bonds to the workers and peasants To gain political indepen- 
dence was declared to be the most important goal of the struggle. 
Nehru was among those leaders of the national liberation move- 
ment who tried to enforce these orientations in the most per- 
severing manner. 

4. The activity of the League helped in dealing with the 
world-wide problems in their global context Regions, which hitherto- 
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had been ignored became visible now. In his report on the Brussels 
Conference, Nehru, wrote for example to the Indian National 
Congress : “Most of us, specially from Asia, were wholly ignorant 
of the problems of South America, and of how the rising imperialism 
of the United States, with its tremendous resources and its immunity 
from outside attack is gradually taking a strangle hold of Central 
and South America. But we are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer, for the great problem of the near future will be 
American impeiialism."5! 

Finally, the Anti-Imperialist League has to a high degree 
helped to famıliarize the non-proletarian circles of the national 
liberation movement, for the first time or more thoroughly, with 
the goals and tasks of the revolutionary labour movement, with 
Marxism-Leninism and the world-historical part played by the Soviet 
Union. It ís not exactly provable, indeed, whether the League has 
directly given the initiative for Nehru's journey to the Soviet Union, 
but considering the fact that many speakers at the Brussels Congress 
had respectfully estimated the antt-colonial struggle of the USSR, 
one may conclude that there was an indirect connection, at least 52 

It should be mentioned, furthermore, that certain concep- 
tions of socialism of many progressive Afro-Asian nationalists just 
formed during their ‘‘League-time” 53 Even though, in after-days, 
these recently gained conceptions were not always sufficiently con- 
solidated or were, sometimes choked by non-soctalist and even 
anti-communist opinions—we must say, in spite of all that * nothing 
can change the fact that the Anti-Imperialist League exercised a 
positive ideological influence on their fellow-fighters from, the 
colonial and dependent world 

The activities of the Antt-Imperialist League and of the 
antı-colonialısts it incorporated from all over the world, is one 
of the most imposing chapters of the struggle for emancipation 
from exploitation and oppression The binding legacy of this 
anti-imperlalist international organization—namely to link together 
the three important revolutionary movements of our time and to 
strengthen them—1s a present-day appeal, more than ever before. 
51 The Indian Quarteily Register, Vol. W, no I & Il, July-Dec. 1927, 
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ANCIENT ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 
BENGAL AND THAILAND 


HAROUN ER RASHID 


Historical connections between Bengal and Thailand can be 
traced back at least 1500 yeats to the Gupta period. Association 
between these two regions is probably much older, but our 
knowledge of it is very limited. Pre-historic connection may have 
existed between the  Australoid and proto-mongoloid people of 
these regions as early as the sixth millenium B. C One point 
of connection may be the origin of rice cultivation. According 
to plant breeders the hills to the north and east of Bengal may 
have been the cradle of rice cultivation. Morinaga considers this 
to be the Darjeeling-Sikkim area. His data could also be inter- 
preted to mean that the Aus variety of rice in Bengal is the 
central ecotype and dispersion therefore took place from this 
region. On the other hand the earliest evidence, so far, of rice 
being used for human consumption comes from Thailand. In 
excavations at Ban Chiang in north-eastern Thailand rice grains 
have been found with other remains of food and artifacts which 
have been carbon-dated? at about 5000 B. 3 

The distribution of neolithic chopping tools leads us to 
believe that the eastern part of the sub-continent was culturally 
affected by South-east Asta,* possibly as early as 5000 B. C. The 
spread of the plough, domesticated water buffalo, domestic fowl 
and many other types of cultivated plants are Telated events, 
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zation by Gordon Childe ( Paladin, 1973) 
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indicating close cultural interactions between eastern Indian sub- 
continent and south-east Asia (including the southernmost tier of 
Chinese provinces ) 5 

Within historic times our knowledge of definite association 
between the two regions does not, as yet, extend earlier than the 
4th century A D. There has been far too little research in this 
field and subsequent findings may push the historical horizon back 
by half a millenium or more. Some historians of the contacts 
between the Indian* and South-east Asia (e.g. O. Wales?) have 
tried to simplify matters by designating four main phases of 
contact : 

1, Amaravatı (actually Satavahana kingdom ) 2nd-3rd cen- 

tury A.D. 

2 Gupta 4th-7th century A.D. 

3  Pallava 6th-8th century A.D. 

4, Pala 8th-IOth century A.D. 

Historians following these simple divisions assume that only 
the Pala period saw «significant influences from Bengal infiltra- 
ting into this region. Not only is the role of Bengal ın the 
Gupta period generally ignored, but evidence of much earlier 
contacts have not been followed up. 

We may define here, before proceeding further, as to what 
may be regarded as historical Bengal. The eastern part of the 
subcontınent seems to have had a certain cultural unity between 
the Vedic period and the Muslim invasions, The local people 
of Dravidian, and possibly some Mon-Khmer, basic stock had 
become “Aryanized” in first millenium B.C. and Indo-European 
dialects were being spoken by the time the historical era opens 
during the Mauryan period ( 320-185 B.C. ). The Purvadesa of 6 
Hindu epics may also be inendified as the Aryanized eastern part 
of the subcontinent. Despite the differentiation into Maitbila, 
Magadha, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Kamarupa the cultural 
ties within this area seems to have been close till the Turco- 
Afghan invasion of the 12th century A.D. The Eastera Schoo! 


5 Coon, C, S. The History of Man, 1967, p 348 
See also Carl O Sauer Agricultural Origins and Dispersals, American 
Geographical Series, No, 2, New York, 1952 
Also: G. Coedes The Indianized States of Southeast Asia. 1968, p. 8-10 
6, Wales,Q The Making of Greater India, 1951 
Reference to India 1s always geographical, meaning the whole subconti- 
nent. 
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of Art mentioned by Taranatha was the product of this area. 
The languages of this area are even today closely related. The 
one big change that has taken place is in the area of Bihar. 
Till the 10th century A.D. and possibly till the 12th, Hnguistically 
and culturally Bihar ( ancient Magadha, Maıthılâ and part of Anga ) 
was the twin sister of Bengal. Major changes seem to have been 
initiated during the short hegemony of the Pratih&ras in the 
lOth century. South of the Ganges the Magadhı language gave 
way to Hindi, and so strong was this western influence that even 
the Bengali script changed ^ The Turco-Afghan Muslim invasions 
of the 12th century complete this process in South Bihar. The 
scholars fled to Bengal or north of the Ganges into Maithila. 
Warefare brought about some depopulation and immigrants came 
in from Kanau; ( Awadh ). The process of change was slower 
north of the Ganges, but today Maithilı has almost disappeared 
The close unity between Bengal and Bihar in ancient and mideaval 
times has been obscured by the increasing differentiation over the 
last seven centuries. What then of historical Bengal ? For the 
period of this study (up to the 12th century A.D.) it may be 
defined as the area covered by the historical kingdoms now within 
Bengal ( Bangladesh and the province of West Bengal in India ) 
These historical kingdoms were Varendra and Paundra ( sometimes 
synonymous) in north Bengal, Karna Suvarna and Tâmralıpti in 
western Bengal, Vanga and Samatata in central and east Bengal. 
The whole of this area wil be referred to as Bengal. Within the 
period of this study most of north and western Bengal formed 
part of the “heartland” of the Maurya, Gupta and Pala empires 

Thailand in the form of the present kingdom did not exist 
tll the 13th century A.D. Witbin the period of the study it will 
be taken to mean the kingdoms that then existed within the 
present geographical extent of Thailand. These include the core 
of the Sri Vijaya kingdom in what 1s now south Thailand, and 
areas in central and north-eastern Thailand that were Mon or 
Khmer til the llth century. 

Our brief examination of the associations between these two 
regions may be conveniently divided into various topics 
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Maritime contacts : 

Tamralipti (present-day Tamluk) in West Bengal was probably 
the major port of contact btween Arab and Chinese merchants 
as early as the Ist century B.C. When one considers the missionary 
efforts of Asoka (273-232 B.C.) the ports then used to reach 
South-east Asia and China must have been those of Bengal, and 
possibly those of Orissa after it was conquered. The missionary 
effort was well underway before the Satavahana lands ۵ 
conquered, and Andhra was merely tributary. T&mralipti was the 
major port, but not the only one in Bengal. Ancient tradition 
has it that Nakorn Sı Thammarat (Nagara Sri Dharmaraja in 
Sanskrit) in ‘southern Thailand was founded by a descendant of 
Asoka, who embarked at Dantapura ( present-day Dantan on the 
Kasai “river in Midnapore dıstrict).9 Ptolemy refers to Tılogrâma 
and Ramu. The former may have been the present Kotwalıpara 
and the latter Ramu near Cox's Bazar. There are unexcavated 
mounds at Ramkot near Ramu, and it is possible that important 
finds will be made there one day. 

We also have the evidence of the Jatakas, which were composed 
mainly in the north-eastern part of the subcontinent. Many of the 
Jatakas dealt with maritime adventures, and geography shows us 
that most of them must have been the result of sea-faring from the 
coasts of Bengal. Majumdar!? especially mentions the Samudra- 
vanija Jataka and the Mahâjanaka Jataka, which mention voyages 
from Champa to Suvannabhumi. Where did the ships go ? The 
Chinese ships, sailing out of ports ın Kwangtung and  Fukien, 
most likely called at ports on both sides of the Malay peninsula. 
Sri Vijaya (now called Chaiya) on the Gulf of Siam, was the 
capital and main port of a considerable kingdom for many 
centuries. On the other side of the narrow peninsula Ta Kuapa 
may bave been the major port. Chinese ships would have called 
at both ports and Bengali ships may have followed suit. It seems 
however that instead of making the long voyage around the long 
peninsula people preferred to make the short land journey across 
between Ta Kuapa and Sri Vijaya. Thaton, ın southern Burma, 
is also likely to have been one of the early ports-of-call, from 
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where goods and people from Bengal may have gone to the Chao 
Phraya valley via the Three Pagoda Pass and the valley of the 
Maenam Noi. Le May" pointed the way when he wrote “ . . .Gupta 
art must surely have come via the port of Tamralipti in Bengal 
to Martaban in Burma in order to reach Siam,..." ( Thaton 
and Martaban are only 30 miles apart). It is possible that the 
people of southeastern Bengal were closely related to the Mons 
even into historical times, given the evidence of place names 
( Ramu, Dagon Bhuiya) and Austric loan-words in Bengali. In 
that case Ramu (Ramkot) may have been a cultural outpost of 
the Mons of Ramannadesa (Pegu-Thaton-Martaban area). Systema- 
tic excavations at Ramkot may provide us with some of the 
missing pieces. 


Overland Contacts 

Though there has' been much research concerning the mari- 
time trade routes the fascinating chapter concerning overland 
connections between eastern India and South-east Asia has been 
barely touched by scholars. To quote Coedes™ “... there was a 
route connecting India and China through Assam, Upper Burma, 
and Yunnan. There is clear evidence that this route was used 
from the beginning of the second century A.D. and its use 
probably dates back to the second century B. C. By this route 
Indian influence, after affecting Upper Burma, reached Nanchao”. 
The existence of this route had been earher documented bv 
'Majumdar? on the basis of research by Phayre, Pellot and 
Gerin. This recalls to mind the account of Chang Ch'in ( 2nd 
century B. C.) who found the bamboo and cloth of Szechuan 
yn central Asia and surmısed that they may have come through 
India.* 'The Indian influence referred to by Coedes was obviously 
largely from the Bengal-Bihar region, which seems to have been 
in touch with south China and South-east Asia for many cen- 
turies through this route. Buddhist pilgrims travelled this route 
increasingly from the 6th century A. D. ! and it was an impor- 
tant route in the 7th century A. D., as testified by the account 
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of I-Ching.ó Nanchao was then a That-dominated kingdom in 
Yunnan. Sanskrit inscriptions. have been found in Yunnan. it 
seems that the Thais were acquainted with Mahayâna Buddhism 
even before they had moved into present-day Thailand. The 
development of the art of northern Thailand ( Lamphun, Ciang 
Mai and Chiang Saen ) may owe a great deal to this overland 
contact. The account of Hsuan-Tsang shows that people in Sama- 
tata knew of South-east Asian kingdoms in the 7th century 
A. D." and this may have been due as much to land contacts 
as to maritime ones The Pyu kingdom of Srikshetra ( near Prome, 
Burma ) and the Mon kingdom of Dvüârâvatı (around Nakhon 
Pathom, Thailand ) may also have been reached by a land route. 
from Ramu, through Mrohaung, Prome and Pegu. 


Artistic Influence : Sculpture 


The earliest evidence of artistic mfluence from eastern India 
dates back to the 4th century A.D., on the basis of two bronze 
statues, one found at Phong Tuk in the Chao Phraya valley 
and the other near Khorat in north-east Thailand. It is well 
worth emphasising that our knowledge of these matters is in a 
state of constant improvement. Archaeological excavations in both 
countries, and especially in Bengal, have been far too few and 
systematic study of the influences on the early art of the Mon 
areas of Thailand have yet to be carried out. The Phong Tuk 
Statue referred to above was at first considered to belong to the 
Amaravatı school? but later ıt was classed by A.B. Griswold 
as a copy of a Pala sculpture.’ This seems to be happening 
time and again. Art historians m the early period of study of 
South-east Asian art (c 1900-1935) seem to have all too readily 
ascribed most of the early artistic influence to Amaravati. This. 
may have been partly due to the Europo-centric view which 
ascribed the best in Indian plastic art to the influence of Greece- 
and Rome. This theory has it that Graeco-Roman influences 
molded Gandharan art, which ın turn influenced both the 
Satavahanas and the Guptas. The Satavahanas moreover received. 
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further cultural influence from the West through trade. The 
resultant art of Amaravati, heavily indebted to Classical Europe, 
spread to all parts of South-east Asia due to the commercial 
impact of the Roman Empire. This theory has subsequently 
depreciated, due to the work of Indian and Ceylonese art 
historians, and an increasing appreciation of non-European art 
by European and American art historians. We may expect to 
find an increasing amount of evidence in South-east Asia of 
Gupta and pre-Gupta influence from the north-eastern part of 
the subcontinent, as more archaeological work 1s carried out and 
as art historians overcome their bias. We may recall that even 
the famous Buddha statue of Dong-duong ( near DaNang, Vietnam) 
was re-classifed by Coedes? as Gupta art rather than that of 
Amaravatı. Gupta art 1s essentially a product of the Gangetic 
valley. It led to a flowering of Gupta-inspired art in the nor- 
thern Deccan in the Late Gupta art period (5th-6th century A D.). 
Gupta art also influenced the Pallavas of Andhra, but their main 
inspiration was Early Andhra art. The source of Gupta influence 
in South-east Asia must have been essentially from the Gangetic 
valley through the ports of Bengal and Orissa?! As R. Le May 
observed “If colonists could and did come from India in the 
days of Amaravati, then there 15 no reason why their successors 
should not follow them in the times of the Gupta emperors, 
though possibly from the port of T&mralipti."? The identification 
of many sculptures as being Gupta rather than Amaravati speaks 
for a longer connection between Bengal and South-east Asia than 
has been acknowledged so far. lt must be admitted, given our 
present state of knowledge based on very limited excavations in 
Bengal, that most of the great Gupta art was produced outside 
Bengal, though much of it in immediately adjacent areas. The 
importance of Bengal ın Gupta art is in its being the medium 
through which this art was passed on to South east Asia 

In his classic work Reginald Le May described the art 
periods of Thailand as follows : * 
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Pure Indian Before 5th century A.D. 
Mon-Indian (Gupta) 5th-10th ۳ » 
Hindu-Javanese 7th-12th » $5 
Khmer and Mon-Khmer 10401-13658 و‎ 5 
That (Chiangsaen) 1100-1448 هز"‎ 9 
Thai (Sukothai) 13th-14th وؤ"‎ 5 
Khmer-Thai (U-Thong) I3th-1dth وز"‎ » 
Thai (Lopbur!) 15th-17th is P 
Thai (Ayutthaya) 14th-17th 5 š$ 


The art periods recognized nowadays have somewhat different 
names and dates, but they are hardly more descriptive. Le May's 
Mon-Indian and Hindu-Javanese are now usually referred to as' 
Dvaravati and Sri Vyaya styles. His Khmer and Mon-Khmer is 
replaced by Lopburi of the 12th and 13th century. His late Lopburi 
is better designated as U-Thong B style. The art periods generally 
followed nowadays are as follows : 


Dvâravati 6th-llth century A.D. 
Sri Vijaya 8tb-i3th یو‎ ” 
Chiangsaen 9th-13th و‎ » 
Lopburi 12th-13th ,, » 
Sukothai 13th-15th و‎ RA 
U-Thong 13th-15th رو‎ 8 
Ayutthya 14th-18th وو‎ v 
Bangkok ( Ratanakosin) 18th-20th 


Art styles have overlapped for several centuries at different 
times because two or more kingdoms often existed within this 
area, and received artistic stimulus from different sources. The 
beginnings of Dvarvati art lie partly in Funan, a Khmer (Gambodian) 
empire that existed from the Ist to the 7th century A. D. The 
artistic influence in Funan can be surmised from its Buddha 
figures “all of which bear features of Gupta or post-Gupta 
style”.24 Khmer art before the Angkor period was strongly 
influenced by Gupta art, and the association is clear up to the 
construction of Angkor Borei (6th cent. A.D.) The influence of 
the “Eastern Indian School of Art”, ranging from the Gupta 
period into the post-Gupta (Late Gupta) period and phasing into 


24 Seckel, D. The Art of Buddhism, 1964, p.52 
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the Pala period is continuous in Khmer art. Commenting on the 
likeness of some Nepalese and Cambodian (Khmer) sculpture Lee 
says : "While it 1s highly unlikely that there are any direct con- 
nections between Nepal and Cambodia, what 1s interesting is that 
both were borrowing from a common source at the same time, 
and the Nepalese sources were the Gupta and immediately post- 
Gupta idioms from Northern India and Bengal”. It is interesting 
to note that while discussing Dvaravati art Groslier writes: “The 
Hindu statues of Prachinburi P'ech, Aburi, Vieng Sra and Surat 
show strong Pala ınfluence.”2 He had earlier described these very 
statues as being derived from Pallava pre-Pallava South Indian art.” 
An example of Dvaravati art showing close connection to the Pala 
style 1s the bronze Buddha Image from Burram Changwad in 
the National Museum, Bangkok. As mentioned earlier the bronze 
Buddha image from Phong Tuk (also in the National Museum, 
Bangkok) is now considered to be of the Pala school. 

Pre-Angkor Khmer art influenced Dvarávatiart, and Dvaravati, 
Sr: Vijaya and Angkor art influenced Lopburı art. Therefore both 
Dvarâvatı and Lopburi periods were subject to Gupta and Late- 
Gupta influence, with the latter period being imbued with Pala 
art also. During the Late-Gupta and early Pala art periods Bengal 
exerted strong artistic influence on art (and religion) of the 
empire of Sri Vijaya, centered ın Chatya (Jaya) in southern 
Thailand. This art was Mahayanist in inspiration, becoming 
increasingly tmbued with Vajrayana, reflecting the changes that 
took place in the Pala empire. Coedes states that the expansion ^ 
of Mahayana Buddhism in South-east Asia “coincides roughly 
with the advent in India of the Pala dynasty in Bengal and 
Magadha around the middle of the eighth century”.2? The centres 
for the diffusion of the Sri Vijaya-Pala art in Thailand were Chaiya 
(Jaya or more properly Sri Vijaya) and Nakorn Sri Thammart 
(Nagara Sri Dharmaraja) The outstanding example of this art 
style is thestriking bronze statue of Lokesvara found ın Cbaiya 
and now in the National Museum, Bangkok.39 


25 Lee,SE. Ancient Cambodian Sculpture, 1969 

26 Groslier, B.Ph Indochina, Negel Publishers, Geneva,1966 p. 4 

27 Groslier, BPh Indochina, Art of the world series, Methuen, 19 62 

28. M.C Chand Chirayu Rajanı has convincingly shown that Chaıya and 
not Palembang must be regarded as the centre of the Sri i9 a empire, 
Vide his articles = f eram Soc., vol 62, parts 1 & 2, 

29  Coedes, G. op cit. 

30, Illustrated 1n PR. Le ای‎ (1963) plate 40 ; and also ın Groslier, B Ph 
(1962) p.88 
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At the same time Pala art seems to have influenced northern 
Thailand via the land routes mentioned earlier. This gave rise to 
the Chiangsaen period 31 Discussing the resemblances between the 
Buddha images of Pala Bengal and those from Chiangsaen in 
northern Thailand Coedes observed : “A curious fact, which may 
be noted in passing, 15 that of all the images of Buddha found 
on Siamese soil it is precisely those from the neighbourhood of 
Ligor (Nakorn Srithammart), ie. from the region farthest from 
Chiangsen, which show the strongest resemblance to those from 
the extreme north of Thaıland.”* The influence of Pala art is 
seen in the .evolution of the Thai type of image, with curved 
eyebrows, doubly curved eyes and aquiline nose, which are 
characteristics of Pala painting. These Thai images contrast 
strongly with the classic Khmer image with straight brows, level 
eyes, and a large mouth. Chiangsaen art influenced the development 
of characteristic Thai sculpture. There are several examples of 
the Chiangsaen style of iconography in Wat Phra Singh (Chiang 
Man, Wat Benchamabopit ( Bangkok ) and in the National Museum 
ın Bangkok.3 " 


The subsequent art periods in Thailand are the result ofa 
process of fusion and synthesis between the different elements 
derived from these earlier art periods. An interesting development 
in the 16th century is the rise to prominence of the “Buddha in 
princely attire" (Buddha pare) in both Thailand and Cambodia. 
This type of iconography developed in “Late Mahayana art, during 
the Pala period, whence it spread to Burma, Nepal 220 ۴ 
We may presume it entered Ayutthaya art from Burma through 
Chiangsaen. By the Bangkok period, however Thai art seems to 
have frozen ınto a definite mold and the lack of creativity is 
noticeable*. 


31. Le May, R op.cit, p 3 

32. ibid, 7 

33 Coomaraswamy, A.K History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1965, p 115, 
176 , Seckel, D 1964, op cit. p. 180 0 

34. Rajanubhab, D 1973, op cit. 

35 Seckel, D 1964, op cir. p 2 

* We may note that nearly all Buddha images in Thailand (and in Burma) 
from about the 12th century A. D. have the pleated scarf over the 
left shoulder, so characteristic of Pala art, 
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Architecture 


The early brick towers of Champa (coastal southern Vietnam) 
and pre-Angkor Cambodia (dating back tothe 4th centuryA D) 
resemble several temples of northern India. The oft-quoted example 
is the brick temple of Bhitargaon, near Lucknow, but Coomaraswamy 
points out: “Other brick and stone towers of similar character 
but more developed are found at Sona Tapan and Chinpur near 
Bankura, and several others at Manbhum and Dalmi, all و«‎ 757 
it 1s only plausible that this type of structure was transmitted 
from the middle and lower Ganges valley through the sea-ports 
and land routes of Bengal. A characteristic of these early temple- 
towers 1s that for most of their height they have straight or nearly 
Straight sides, whereas subsequently the nagara shikhara developed 
into a curvilinear form. The vihára at Paharpur probably was of 
this straight-sided type. These straıght-edged towers were ancestral 
to Chandi Bhima on the Dieng plateau% and the whole group 
of Chandis of the Prambanan group around Jogjakarta. An example 
of this type in Thailand is Wat Luang in Chiang Mai. Somewhat 
halfway between this earher form and the fully developed 
curvilinear nagara shikhara are the laterite towers at Lopburi 
and around Sawankhalok in central Thailand. The curvilinear 
shikhara 1s also found in Thailand but as an element from 
Khmer architecture.“9 These tall towers are in typically north 
Indian tradition in the re-duplication of elements and the strong 
vertical emphasis. The close resemblance can be seen when one 
compares, for example, the 13th century Budharisvariya monastery 
tower in Ayutthaya with the 10th century Siddhesvara temple 
at Bankura, 

The post-Chiangsaen periods saw the development of the 
Chetiya, the spired stupa so characteristic of Thai religious 
architecture. It seems to have been derived from the Burmese 
(or Mon) zedi, and ultimately from  proto-types in north India 
and Bengal. The earliest stupas in India were hemispherical domes 


36. Comaraswamy, A. K. 1965, op. cit. p. 80 

37 ibid 

38. We may note that all the Cham and Khmer towers are closer to the 
North Indian nagara form than to the South Indian dravıda form 
For differences in these two forms one may refer to Gangoly, 1928, 
Indian Architecture, Calcutta and Volwahsen, 1966, Living Architecture, 
London 
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on circular bases(Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati) In northern India 
during the Gupta period and thereafter stupas grew taller in 
proportion to their bases, and the base became a re-dented square 
platform. Pinnacles became higher and developed into the zedi 
of Burma and the chetiya of Thailand. Early forms of the tall 
stupa on a square base can be seen on some of the Late-Gupta 
stelae of Bengal? Exactly similar small stone stupas of the 
Dvàrüvati period have been found in Thailand (examples in the 
National Museum, Bangkok) It may be noted here that the 
re-dented quadrangular platform is a feature of north Indian 
architecturef? and it ıs the form used for chetiyas all over Thailand. 


Scripts 

It is significant that some of the earliest Sanskrit inscriptions 
found in south-east Asia are in the Gupta Brahm! script. The 
inscription of Buddhagupta ( dated about 450 A.D.) found in 
Wellesley province in the northern part of west Malaysia is in 
this script. (This inscription on stone is in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta). Apart from being an evidence of maritime contacts, 
as already mentioned above, it shows that people using Gupta 
Brahmi were in contact with South-east Asia.“ Now if we follow 
the development of Indian scripts (Figure I) Gupta Brahmi is 
clearly a script of northern India, especially in the east. 

As regards the alphabets of South-east Asia the most 
widespread thesis is that they were derived from southern India *? 
What is striking about Thai however, is 115 close resemblance 
to the direct ancestors of modern Bengali (Gauriya, Kutila, Gupta 
Brahmi). The probable reason for this may be that the original 
Script was continuously modified by forms of script from Bengal. 
By the time King Ram Kamhaeng fixed the Thai script (1283 A.D.) 
the Khmer script was well developed. What influences could 
then have worked on the Thai script in its formative stage? 
Firstly, Gupta Brahmi: We have seen how Gupta Brahmi came 


39. Bhattasali, N, K. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanıcal Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum, 1929, plate IX 

40. Volwahsen, A. Living Architecture : Indtan, 1969, p. 52-53 

41. Le May (1963) points out that ıt ıs significant that Gupta is part 
of the name of this captam. (op. cit p. 24) 

42, Sastr, N. History of Srıwyaya, 1949, p 17; 
Coedes, G. 1968, op. cit, p 1 
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FIGURE 2 
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FIGURE 3 
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into this region at an early date. Secondly, Sıddhamâtrika ! this 
script was widely used by the Buddhist missionaries, and under 
the name Siddham reached as far as Japan 9 Thirdly, Gauriya : 
palaeography attests to the spread of this script in the period 
7th-9th century A.D. withinthe Sri Vijaya empire and Cambodia. 
Apparently along with Mahayana-Vajrayana doctrines and Pala 
art forms this early form of the Bengali script was also absorbed. 
Thai script may therefore have been influenced by Gauriya from 
Cambodia and also from direct contact via the overland routes. 

We may consider first the vartous scripts that affected South- 
east Asia before considering individual letters in Thai. These 
scripts derive from Asokan Brahmi. Differentiation between them 
grew gradually till the 4th century A.D., and rapidly thereafter. 
Figure 2 shows some of the scripts we are concerened with. During 
the late-Gupta and early Pala period the Gauriya script from 
Bengal became the vogue in pre-Angkor Cambodia. That this 
may not have been just a passing phase may be seen by 
comparing the Tha: and Bengali alphabets (Figure 3). King Ram 
Kamhaeng of Sukothai is said to bave formulated the Thai 
alphabet in the last quarter of the 13th century. It is likely 
that he was aware of the Bengali alphabet which by then had 
evolved into its present form It is possible that the emigration 
of Buddhists avoiding Muslim armies (late 13th century) as 
mentioned by Taranatha may have freshly influenced the Thai 
court. 

As figure 3 shows the Thai script has letters that resemble 
Pallava, Gupta Brahmi and Bengali letters. It should be remem- 
bered that till the 10th century proto-Bengali ) Gauriya) was 
written without the line on top connecting the letters of each 
word and phrases were written in a continuous line of letters. 
Both these features are found in Thai The resemblance between 
Thai and Bengali dentals and sibilants is especially marked. 
The Tha: / (law) looks like the Bengali n (naw), and not 
surprisingly in many words it is pronounced as n. The cursive 
vowels in Thai are very similar to those in Gauriya and Gupta 
Brahmi. The numerals are also very close to Bengali and proto- 


43 Hooking, R.F. and G M. Meredith-Owens. 1966, op cit p. 28 
44  Coedes, G. 1968, op cit. p 30,89 
45. Ray N R Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma, 1936, p, 76,81,85 
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Bengali forms. In figure 4 are shown Kshatrapa (2nd century 
A. D. ), modern Bengali and Thai numerals, The close resemblance 
beteewn Tha: and Bengali numeral 9 1s readily apparent. With 
slight changes the numerals for 1,4,5,6, and 8 can also be seen 
to be similar. 


Finally we may note that the Thais pronounce their alphabet 
in the eastern Indian form ( Assamese, Bengali, Oriya ) with the 
short, rounded a rather than with the long d as in Hindi. The 
consonants are therefore pronounced as kaw, khaw, chaw, maw, 
naw, etc. as in the eastern Indian alphabets, Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, 15 pronounced (atleast nowadays ) 1n the Hindi form, 
without the rounded sounds of Bengali and ۴ 


* For the origin & development of ancient Indian alphabets one may refer 
to Buchler, J. G. 1963, On the origin of the Indian Brahmi alphabets, 
Benares ; Ojha, G H, 1959, Bharatiya Prachin hpi-mala, Delhi. 
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FIGURE 4 
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THE TURKISH NATIONALISTS AND THE INDIAN 
KHILAFATISTS 


M ALI ASGAR KHAN 


The link which seemed to connect Turkish nationalism with 
Islam ın India was a certain affinity of temperament due to the 
common Central Asiatic origin of the Turks and the conquerors 
who brought Islam into India. The master of forces under 
Turkish nationalism at Angora? and the Khilafat movement in 
India was manifestation of the same affinity and was a cause 
for apprehension for the imperialists. The love for Turkey in 
India was actual based on three points: (a) The Turkish 
Sultans were the spiritual leaders of the Muslim world. (b) Turkey 
was the only independent Muslim country and (c) The struggle 
of the Turkish nationalists against imperialism was a source of 
inspiration to the Indian Khilafatists.? The defeat of Turkey in 
the lst World War was felt by the Indian Muslims very much. 
As soon asthe war was over,they organised the Khilafat move- 
ment which demanded, “Restore Turkey to her pre-war status 
with certain guarantees, otherwise, you will evoke the hostility 
of the whole Muslim world and the East generally”. 

The eight months tour of the first Khilafat Deputation created 
a favourable atmosphere in England and Europe. During this 
time, the Deputation was also in touch with the Istambul and 
Angora representatives. The Turks were in direct communication 
‘with Mohammad Ali through Khalil Khalid Bey, former Turkish 
consul in Bombay. Acting on the advise of Taalat Pasha from 
Berlin, the Committee of Union and progress5 was endeavouring 
to send a representative to Rome to meet and discuss matters 


1. Modern Ankara. Greek and Latin Ancrya Also known as Kalat al 
Satasıl to the Arab Geographers. Town ın the district of Galatia. 
Capital of the Turkish Republic. 38° 55N 32'55B 835m above Sea 
level. (See Encyclopaedia of Islam p 509-11, Vol. I, London 1956), 

2 The Tunes, June 16, 1922, S. V. Chirol’s letter to the Editor. 

3. The Statesman and Friend of India ( Weekly ) Sept, 21, 1921. 

4, Turkish Intrigues, Memorandum No 361, India office London, 

5 The Party of the Young Turks. First established in 1889 It was 
established against the dictatorial rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid ll. Its 
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with the Indian Khilafat Delegation. The aim was that the 
Germans, Turks and Russians had made up their minds to create 
trouble in India ın co-operation with the Indian revolutioneries." 
However, as soon as Mohammad Ali arrived at Hotel Des Alps 
Territet, at Switzerland on or about غ315‎ July, 1920 he immediately 
telegraphed to Mohammad Fahmy, a representative of Committee 
of Union and Progress to discuss with him the Khilafat question. 
The meeting with Mohammad Fahmy expressed another meeting 
in Switzerland before his leaving for India Besides, Mohammad 
Ali had a long interview with Taalat Pasha in the after-noon of 
6th August, 1920? The Delegation visited Switzerland in September 
9, 1920. A dinner was given at Hotel Territet in honour of the 
Delegation. It was presided over by Fuad Selim Bey, ex-Turkish 
Minister at Berne. Twenty people including Dr. Behdjit Bey, 
Haron, the Nationlist leader, Shirin Bey and others were present. 
Fuad Bey eulogised the existing Mohammadan solidarity. Moham- 
mad Ali affirmed that the Indians were prepared for every sacrifice 
for the Mohammadans of Turkey and 576 


Besides the Istambul Government, the Delegation maintained 
constant connection with the Government of Kamalin Anatolia. 
On 11th May, a certain Tewfik, a member of the Turkish Dele- 
gation told Mohammad Ali to address himself to a prominent 
member of the Red Cresent Society ( probably Hamid Bey ). This 
Society was ın constant touch with the Anatolian nationalists.“ 
The Delegation came ın direct contact with Galip Kamal, Mustafa 
Kamal's agent in Rome on 15th June, 1920.? On 10.7.1920 a 
letter was written by H. A. Rashid to Dr. Nihat Reshad which 
stated that he wasleaving for Ankara and Mohammad Ali should 
be informed of this. Because he might take some advantage to 
communicate with the Nationalists?’ In July 25, 1920 Mohammad 
Alı wrote to Mustafa Kamal from Rome (the letter reached 
Angora on 4th August) ın the name of 70 million muslims of 
India. He announced that his Committee “after a meeting ofthe 
27th June had come to the conclusion that in view of the 
certainty that a disastrous peace would be signed by the Turkish 


aim was to establish constitutional regime and to carryout certain social 
reforms 18 the fabric of the Ottoman empire. For detailed information 
see Enver Ziya Karal. Osmanlı Tarih Vol VIII. p, 510-593. 

6 ibid, 7. ibid, 8. ibid; 9 ibid; 10. mid; 1l. ibid, 12. ibid; 13, ibid; 
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Government under coercion, that the time had come for a congress 
of the representative of all parts of the muslim world to take 
final measures for consolidating Islam." This letter was discussed 
ın the Grand National Assembly and a select Committee with 
Mustafa Kamal at its head was appointed to examine the proposals 
made! Accordingly the Pan-Islamic Conference of Sivas!5 was 
held in early 1921. This Conference called to draw up a definite 
scheme for effective Muslim co-operation the world over. It was 
attended by heterodox chiefs like Shia Emir of Karbala, the Imam 
Yahya and Emir of Yemen. It was presided over by İmam Senussı 
of Libya. İt is not known whether any Muslim from India atten- 
ded the meeting. 


The Muslims of India started their movement in favour of 
the Turks, specially the Khalifa. But after the meeting in Switzer- 
land on the 6th August with Taalat Pasha and other members 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, Mohammad Alı was 
convinced that a harsh treaty was going to be imposed upon 
Turkey. Hestated that he approved the tactics of Mustafa Kamal 
and that his plan of campaign was the best to complicate things" 
for England in the East. From this time onward or specially 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Sevres the Indian leaders 
leaned more towards the Angora Government than Istambul. By 
12th September, 1920, Mustafa Kamal was so convinced of the 
Indian support that he informed his army corps commanders that 
England “can take no effectual action against the Nationalists, 
as the Indian troops could not be relied on and that all Indian 
troops both Muslims and Budhıst had been ordered to refuse to 
obey if ordered to fight against the Anatolian forces’’.!® 

A certain Nergis, a member of the Turco-Indian friendship 
Society wrote to Kamal Pasha on 20.9.20 that “I hope by the 


14 Karal, Enver Ziya, op cit. 

15. Town of the Turkish Province Sivas. Situated in the broad valley of 
Kızıl Irmak. Climate healthier but severe in winter Coarse cotton 
clothes and woolen socks are manufactured here Connected with Ankara 
by Railway. (See Encyclopaedia Britanica p 728-29, Vol. 20 London, 
1958 ). 

16 Stoddarel, L, The New World of Islam, London, 7922, . p 199-200 

17. Turkish Intrigues Memorandum No 361, India Office, London 

18. ibid 
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time this letter reached you, the trusted representative (supposed 
to be Dr. Mustafa Bey) of the Indian Khilafat Society will be 
in your presence”, Besides, Mirza Azimuddın?? went to Paris 
through Anatolia. He was connected with Indian agitators m 
Europe Just prior to his departure for India, Muhammad Al 
received a communication from Mustafa Kamal Pasha asking him 
what money he would require for propaganda in India. Mohammad 
Ali replied that he would let him know later on. In Rome, 
Mohammad Alı was in close touch with Turkish ambassador to 
whom he is said to have given £2000. The intelligence report 
of the British Government shows that Muhammad Ali corres- 
ponded with the Turkish Nationalists through the Italian diplo- 
matic bag at Rome. 


The aim of the Indian Khilafat delegation was to start a 
new agitation against all war against Muslims This they wanted 
to have holding meetings and linking the pacifists and socialists 
to try and influence public opinion against any military campaign 
whatsoever They would devote their propaganda openly to the 
Khilafat question but would subsidise any anti-militarist body. 
Mohammad Ali would also work stopping sending Indian troops 
outside India. The Central Khilafat Committee was trying to 
induce the Indians to accept its ideas They were out for the 
conversion of India into a Muslim State in order to link it up 
with other Muslim countries. Their dream was to create a block 
of Muslim states leaning towards Russia. This had been expressed 
by Mohammad Ali optimistically on 6 9 20. 


From a study of the doings of the Delegation, it is abun- 
dantly clearthat Turkish interests were by no means the principal 
reasons of its visit. But the Turkish question was used as the key 
to open door of unrest in India. Mohammad Ali’s speech to the 
British Prime Minister was inspired by Nationalist spirit. The Primary 
object he had in view was the independence of India, more 
especially Muslim India with the object of uniting her to a revived 
Islam. The view has been cleared by the Pro-Bolshevik Indians 
in America who openly stated that the Khilafat movement was 


19. ibid. 

20. He was a supporter of the Khılafat Movement. Connected himself 
with the Indian agitators in Berlin. Detail information regarding him 
is not available. 
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only the visible cause by which Indian leaders were trying to 
bring the masses into a movement to overthrow British rule.” 

The Delegation of Mohammad Ali to England and Europe 
proved fruitless and they came back to India in October 1920. 
With their return, anti-British movement took serious turn. Pan- 
Islamısm now joined forces with nationalism. According to Mr. 
Gwynn, representative of Manchester Guardian, “Even the Moham- 
madan villager and his wife are at this moment full of zealfor 
the Khilafat. I have heard the children in the country villages 
singing Khilafat song” By this time, the Turkish nationalist 
forces led by Mustafa Kamal were fighting the Greeks 1n Anatolia. 
The Muslims of the subcontinent lent their wholehearted support 
to the Turkish war of independence. Upset by this country-wide 
agitation, the British Government was compelled to invite another 
delegation. The delegation led by Seth Chotanı?? had an interview 
with Lloyd George and demanded the abrogation of the treaty of 
Sevres and the! independence of the Turks within their territories. 


On March 14, 1921 Muslim leaders gave a dinner in honour 
of the Ankara Government's delegation in London. On this 
occasion, the leader of the Delegation Bakır Sami Bey,” the 
foreign Minister of the Nationalist made a reference in his speech 
to the efforts of the Muslimsof India in the following words : 

*[ am powerless to describe adequately sentiments of Turkish 
gratitude for the genuine feelings of Indian regard for them 
during this time of national crısıs”.“ 


The representatives of the Istambul Government were also 
invited in this dinner Mustafa Rashid, a member of the group 
speaking on this occasion on his behalf and on behalf of Towfik 
Pasha” commented on the efforts of the Indian Muslims as 
follows : 


21 Gwynn, J T. Indian Politics, London, 1924, p. 230, 

22 Mia Mohammad Hazi Jan Mohammad Chotan: of Bombay, President 
of the Indian Central Khilafat Committee. He also led second Khilafat 
Delegation to London. 

23 Foreign Minister of Kamalist Government Led nationalist delegation to 
Londonin 1921 ۱ 

24. The Islamıc News, London, March 15, 1921. 

25 Turkish ambassador Later he became the Prime Minister of the Ottoman 
Government, He attended the London Conference 1n 1921 as the head of the 
Istambul Government delegation, 
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“His highness ( Towfik Pasha) was deeply touched by the 
reports of Indian agitation ın favour of a just settlement of the 
Turkısh problems. His Excellency (Mustafa Rashid) declared on 
his behalf that he felt the Turkish people were greatly heartened 
to see their brethren in other parts of the world, particularly 
those in India were so keenly interested ın the future of the Turkish 
people. The whole of Turkey know this and when they heard that an 
Indian delegation was already in England to impress upon the 
British Government the 1mperative need of doing justice to Turkey 
their joy increased tenfold”. 

At the same time Seth Chotani told to a correspondent of 
Daily Mail that “At present there 1s a tendency on the part of 
the Indian traders to boycott British goods as they consider 
their religious interests are threatend by the treaty of Sevres”. 
While the Delegation was in London, the Greek invasion in 
Anatolia took a serious turn. The Delegation therefore, also 
sent the following telegram in the name of Chotani, Ansari and 
Qidwai to Khilafat Committee, Bombay : 

“Extreme misery in Anatolia and Constantinople, cable money 
immediately to arrange for assistance before departure. Latest 
Greek aggression compells India to boycott Ralli Brothers whose 
chief is member of the Greek cabinet” 

A second dinner for Turkish delegates were given by the 
Indian Community in London on 16 March 1921. Syeed Hassan 
Imam? made an impassioned speech. In reply Bakır Sami Bey 
said, 

“He would inform his compatriots in Angora that he had 
found ın London hearts that throbed in unison with their 
aspirations. Turkey would accept peace but never dishonour. They 
would prefer death (cheers) They hoped to prove themselves 
good sons of their ancestors", 


On July 16, 1921, the Indian resident in London arranged a 
meeting at Caxton Hall ın which Seth Chotani delivered a speech, 
The meeting adopted the following resolution : 

“This meeting of the Indians in Great Britain and of the 


sympathisers desires to point out to the people of Great Britain 
that by contínuing to place the problems of Turkey and the 


26. A prominent barrister of Patna. Played significant role in the Muslim 
politics of India. 


A 
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Near East at the mercy of secret diplomacy and by ignoring the 
far greater interest that Indians had in the people of Turkey, the 
Government of Great Britam ıs courting disaster and prejudicing 
the cause of peace throughout the Near and Middle East and 
India and this meeting suggests thatin view of the grave situation 
in Turkey, the settlement of the entire Turkish question as 
between the British empire and Turkey should be entrusted, at 
any rate, in the Ist instance, to a joint commission with a full 
representation of Indians elected by the people of India, with 
Strait injunction to conduct open negotiations". 

The Indian Delegation returned from England disappointed. 
Before departure, Chotani said that the Great Britain could help 
Turkey by forth withdrawal of moral and material support from 
Greece and by coming to speedy understanding with Kamal 
Pasha. He also warned that “the whole world is behind Kamal 
Pashah and in India, be 1s looked upon as fighting for the 
honour of Islam." He also blamed Lloyed George and said, 
"the attitude of Lloyed George proved that if Gladstone is dead 
his anti-Turkish spirit survived in the quandum dictator of 
Downing Street at this moment". 

Mustafa Kamal was in constant touch with the Khilafat 
Committee in India. He was completely aware of the happenings 
in India. He knew fully well that the English were the real enemy 
of Islam and their strength lay to a greater extent ın India. 
He also realised that if there was unrest in India ít would add 
to his strength. For this he maintained a constant hnk with the 
Khilafat Committee through various agents. Thanking the Khilafat 
Committee for their help to the Turks, Mustafa Kamal, President 
of Turkish Grand National Assembly and Commander-in-chief 
wrote a letter to Seth Chotanı, President of the All India Khilafat 
Committee on 9. 11 1922. In the letter he expressed his gratitude 
for the support and congratulation sent by Seth Chotani on 
September 17 to the Turks for their victory against the Greeks 
who laid seige to Anatolia and occupied the most fertile part of it. 
Mustafa Kamal expressed the view that their victory against 
Greece would not only settle the fate of Turkey butat the same 
time would strengthen the struggle against 1mperialism. 

He opined that if continued with insistence and full vigour, 
no power on earth could stop the struggle for rights, liberty and 
freedom. He hoped and prayed that ın the near future, Indian 
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cause for liberation would succeed under the able guidance of 
Seth Chotani and his selfless followers In his opinion, India had 
a great share in their victory against the Greeks. Besides, the 
monetary help sent to Turkey by the Muslıms of India helped a 
lot ın their struggle. He hoped that from this time onward, 
the friendly relation. between the two people would influence the 
coming peace and help Turkey to gain complete freedom. 

Besides, he informed Seth Chotanı that ın about 1 lakh sq. 
miles of land, reconquered by the unprecedented heroism of 
the Turkısh soldiers, millions of people were still exposed to 
coming winter and were passing their days without food, clothing 
and nutrition He expressed the views that the Turks needed 
the assistance of their Indian brothers in restoring the normal 
condition in the areas arising out of the inhuman destruction and 
massacre of the Greeks. Lastly, he paid rich tributes to the 
Indian Muslims who always acted with high esteem to the Turks 
and in every opportunities, they extended sincere co-operation 
and his hearty compliment to Seth Chotani.?" 

The Bande Mataram news paper mentioned about the above 
statement on July 19, 1923 and expresses the hope that the 
country would pay still greater attention to the Khilafat Committee’s 
appeal for help to Turkey and freely take partin the movement 
for the emancipation of 5 

On November 19, 1923 Adnan Bey received a cipher telegram 
from Ankara containing the following paragraph which was to 
be communicated to Haidar Bey,? the Governor of Istambul. 

“The Indian Khilafat Committee, in their latest communica- 
ton to Mustafa Kemal Pashah, insistently demand that the Khalif 
should be allowed full liberty of action, that he should not be 
subjected to any authority even that of the Turkish Government 
and that the Constantınople district should be placed directly 
under his jurisdicuon. He should have complete control over 
civil organisation and measures of Public safety" ۰ 


27 Speeches and Lectures of Ataturk (in Turkish), Ankara 1955, Vol IV, 
p. 479-80 

28 The Bande Mataram, January 19, 1923 

29. Military Governor of Istambul, He communicated the news of the abolition 
of khılafat to caliph Abdul Mayid, the last Caliph of Muslim World. 

30. Judicial and Political (s) Departmental Records, India Office, London, 
Vol 9 021/1923 
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In the reminder of the telegram Adnan Bey? was instructed 
to conducta secret enquiry among the members of the 75756 
entourage with the object of discovering whether the above quoted 
communication was concerted at the instance of the Khalif himself 
and was transmitted by the Indian Khılafat Committee at his 
request The secret police were also instructed to enquire into 
the possibility of the Khalif's intriguing with any foreign power, 
particularly the British. 

Mustafa Kamal replied to the above communication in the 
following manner : 

“I would recommend that you should act with prudence and 
foresight before reaching a definite decision. on such an important 
and delicate question as that concerning the caliph. I gather from 
your letter that you have been influenced by pernicious propaganda 
and have thereby been led to form erroneous judgements. I am 
convinced that this propaganda which is being discreminated by 
agents of the Khalifa, by Wahideddin and by the English, is 
having considerable effect ın India. It is more in keeping with 
both your duty and ours that you should be on your guard 
against ıt. In giving you this counsel, Iawait from the Indian 
Khilafat Committee saner and more logical decisions on this 
question. The peculiarities of the position will be fully and clearly 
explained to you by those persons who will shortly visit. India 
on our behalf” 2 

Accordingly the following persons of the Turkish Red 
Cresent Society visited India: (1) Dr. Kamal Eumer (2) Rasih 
Kaplan (3) Badri Bey and (4) Tewfik Bey. They came to India 
with the avowed object of collecting subscriptions from Indian 
Muslims on behalf of Muslim refugees transferred to Turkey 
from Greece. 

They also carried the following appeal of Kamal Pasha to 
the Islamic world for circulation among the Indian Muslims. 

"On the day that the Turkish Nation, relying upon the 
grace of Allah, determined to save its very existence and decided 
to prove to the world thatit also possessed the right to live, it 
is wellknown to you, it was deprived of all means except that 


31, Dr. Adnan Adiver, husband of Halide Edib. He was education minister 
for some time 1n the Kemalist Government, 1 
32. Judicial & Political (s) Deptt Records, India Office, London, Vol. 9021/1923. 
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it still possessed the power of faith and the love of independence. 
While the Turks were seeing their battles, won by these means, 
crowned with victory, they also saw with thankfulness that the 
Muslem World was taking a deep and exalted interest ın their 
deeds. This fact they have always remembered with gratefulness. 
Relying upon this sympathy, I place myself in the position of 
an intermediary and appealto all my brethren in faith to extend 
their love and pity once more evento those who are their own 
brethren. 

The Turkish nation has met with success but still it 18 faced 
with a grave problem, namely, the exchange of our brethren at 
present under (thetyrauny of) the Greek Government and their 
settlement on Turkish Soil These brothers of ours are groaning 
under ( Greek ) oppression today and their cries of agony, which 
are pouring in from different quarters are painful to such a 
degree that they pierce every Muslem heart and make every 
Muslem eye shed tears. To save these people, at the earliest 
possible moment and before everything else, has now become a 
religious duty. To settle, on Turkish Soil, these brothers of ours 
whose number exceeds six hundred thousand, who once possessed 
hearths and homes like ourselves, and to put an end to their 
sufferings and privations, is a colossal task. 

Brothers. Whatever, means the Turkish Nation might possess, 
they are notenough. The flourishing regions of Anatolia on which 
the Greeks set their feet are a wilderness today and the lands 
of our brothers ( who have become the martyrs of the plunder 
and massacre of the Greeks ) are no more than ruins. 

Brothers in Faith. Now, with a view to rebuild these places 
and to settle on them the Muslems whose immediate release from 
Greek administration is essential ın order that their helplessness 
and misery may come to an end, to distribute food to these 
600,000 souls and to find habitations for them, the Turks appeal 
to the generosity of the Islamic World so that their brethren in 
faith may be saved from destruction through utter misery. 

I have no doubt that the whole of the World of Islam 
will support with sympathy and enthusiasm the efforts of the 
Hılal-i-Ahmar, an institution of common benevolence and charity 
to all, on behalf of these helpless brothers of ours who are in 
hope and expectation of brilliant results through the holy bonds 


33. Ottoman Red Crescent Society. 
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of our common Faith. The Hılal-i-4hmar, m order successfully 
to perform this religious duty finds itself obliged to appeal to 
the sympathy and assistance of the Muslem World. Remember 
that the smallest assistance you will give will go to save the 
lives of a good few Muslem families Donations, in cash or kind 
sent direct to the Hilal-i-Ahmar will be received with thankfulness. 


The only hope and support of the Muslems of Roumeli, 
who are today under a crushing flow of tyranny and who will 
have to fight a thousand hardships in order to feed and house 
themselves, are their Faith and the generosity and large-hearted- 
ness of their Brethren in Islam. 


“May Allah Almighty Help us all."*4 

Rasih Kaplan, an eclesiastic and deputy for Anatalya was 
the President of the Red Crescent Mission which visited India. 
When the Grand National Assembly abolished the Calıphate, the 
mission was in India and ıt went back to Turkey via Egypt. 
After soliciting an interview with Mustafa Kamal, he made stat- 
ments tothe effect that the Mohammadans in the countries through 
which he had been travelling demanded that Mustafa Kamal 
Should be Caliph and competent Mohammadan bodies had com- 
missioned him to inform him of this desire. In reply Mustafa 
Kamal expressed his thanks for the benevolence and affection 
which the Mohammadans had shown him and said, “Youare a 
Doctor of Religious Right. You know that Caliph signifies Chief 
of the State. How can.I accept the proposals and desires of 
people who are governed by kings and emperors ? If I should 
declare myself ready to accept this office, would the sovereigns 
of those people consent to it ? The orders of the Caliph must 
be obeyed and his interdictions submitted to. Are those who 
wanted to make me caliph in a position to execute my orders? 
Consequently, would it not be ridiculous to delude myself and 
you with an illusionary role which has neither sense nor right 
of existence"? At last Kamal Pasha declared that those who 
continue to occupy themselves with the Chimera of the caliphate, 


34 Red Crescent Archwes, Eti Mesut, Ankara, File No 166/1923 , see also 
A A Khan : The Attitude of the Muslims of India Towards the Nationalist 
Movement of Turkey (1919-1923) unpublished doctoral disertation in Turkish, 
Ankara 1970, supplement No. 6, 
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and thereby mislead the Mohammadan World, were nothing but 
enemies of the Mohammadan world and of Turkey. They were only 
ignorant or blind men who could attach hope to such Jugglery.?? 

On March, 1924 the Grand National Assembly abolished the 
Khilafat To explain the situation to Indian Muslims, Kamal 
Bey, brother of Omar Bessin Pasha, President of the Turkey’s 
Red Crescent Society was sentto India. He profoundly thanked 
the Indian Muslims for the help and brotherly affection shown 
towards Turkey in its hour of need and assured the Indian 
Muslims that their agitation and sacrifices in money and life had 
been of great value to the Turks. The abolition of Khilafat deeply 
shocked Muslim feelings and sentiment. It appears that originally 
there had been noidea among the Turks to discard the Khalifa, 
as was borne out by article 4 of the National pact 28 January, 
1920 which provided that Istambul would remain as Khilafat 
city. When, however, Sultan Wahid issued fetwa and by a for- 
man, outlawed the leaders of the national movement, a counter 
fetwa was signed by the “Ulama of Anatolia. Thus foundation 
of open rupture took place. 

The abolition of Khilafat took place with no blood shed and 
the Indian Muslims reconciled themselves with the reality of 
things. They now began to think, "The action of Gazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha in this age resemble the action of Sultan Salah 
Uddin Ayyubi about 700 years ago who had put an end to the 
Khilafat in the house of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet 
in Egypt by crude methods than the present ones employed 
by the Grand National Assembly of Ankara. The Muslim World 
did not forget the great services rendered by Sultan Salah Uddin 
to Islam in Crusade wars, So it will not forget the great ser- 
vices of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the abolition of Ottomon Khila- 
fat ; not withstanding”. 


35. Speech delivered by Gazi Mustafa Kemal, Oct. 1927, Ministry of Education 
Printing, Istambul, 1963, p, 702, 
36, Barkatuallah, M. The Caliphate, London, 1924, p, 11-12 


SADR-I-JAHAN GUJRATI 
( Author of Ta’rij:h-1-Sadr-i-Jahan ) 


M. Z. HUDA 


Fayd-Ullah Bin Zayn al-'Abidin Bin Hussam Banyani entitled 
Malık al-Qudat Sadr-i-Jahan! was a great historian, literateur and 
poet of Sultan Mahmud Begarah’s reign? ( 862-917 A.H.—1458- 
1511 A.D.). He belonged to a renowned and educated family 
of Gujrat. His ancestors were not only men of letters but authors 


as well? 


1. -A-Ta'ribh-r-Sadr-i-Jahan, British Meuseum MS. No Add 7627 and 


Madrasab-1-Rafi‘al-Islim, Pishawar MS fols 1-2: 
لاف این كتاب فيض الل ` إن زین العاب-دین بن حسام پنیا نی‎ ga 
المخاطب به ملک ازقضاه صدرجمان‎ 
Oriental Public Library, Bankipore MS. No. 462 fols. 12-10 : 
ابن کتاب فيض الله زين العابدين ان حسام بایائی المخالي‎ Li) مو‎ 
ہملک ) النضاة صدرجمان‎ ) 
(Here پملک‎ 15 omitted) , vide also fols, 3360-3370 of Bankipore MS. 
VI بن حسام‎ Ot زین العا‎ al yas مولف این کتاب‎ 
القضاج صد رجہاں‎ Khe (میخاطب‎ | 
Vide also British Museum MS. fol. 349a where the word ملك‎ has 
been omitted and “Banyâni transcribed as Jip: 
زین العاپدین بن حسام ضیائی‎ By فيض‎ GUT می كويد مولف اين‎ 
صدرحهان‎ shad! المخاطب‎ 
Please refer alsoto Islamic Culture Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1946, 
pp. 424-425. 
-B-Majma'al-Nawüdir, by Sadr-ı-Jahan Gujrati, Shayrani Collection, 
Panjab University MS. No, 1681 fol. Ib § ۳ 
پروردکار فيض الله بن زین عابدین‎ c) امیدوار‎ SAs می‌گو ید‎ 
2 Ta’rikh-t-Sadr-t-Jahan, fols, 1-2 ; Majma'al-Nawadir, fol, 3a 
3. Majma'al-Nawadir, fol. 2b ç 
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He says! :‏ 
سارت آباء اين داعی QU‏ بود که مدت حیوه خود ازتصایف فارغ 
نیو Allo‏ چنانک صدرالعلما بدرالمستقين قاضى صدر إلدین بنمائى TE‏ 
داعی om ge‏ المعانى وشرح کافیه كفاية الکیا ید وشرح uil?‏ نحوکانی 
وشرح قصیده کعب زهير وشرح قصيده برده وشرح قصیده قاضی عيد 
المقتذر وشرح قصيده all‏ وشرح die‏ خلیلی و حند کتب دیگر 
ساخة امت والیوم OT‏ كشب حجة العلماست . وحنانکک مولانا منهاج بن 
صدر ينها لى سرح cs) Um‏ وشرح ple‏ وشرح عين العلم وسرح فصوص 
ساخته است وداد سخن درال داده استو؟ ال جمله شرح أمروز دسنور همه 
علماست , . . . ale.‏ دصائیف او ازهشتاد بگدشته امت وا کثر ان کب 
ela‏ سلاطین ماضیه یعنی اباع حضرت سلطان العهد والزمان محمود سام 
بن محمد شاه بن احمد ناه بن محمد شاه بن مظفر شام السلطان خلد الله 
ملكه وايد دو (X)‏ كردا نیدی kal‏ - 
Not much is known about Şadr-i-Jahân's life. From the‏ 
references made in his works it can be inferred that his family‏ 
wielded great power and influence, under the Kings of Gujrat.‏ 
Gujrât was then a centre of great attraction to all including the‏ 


Sultan of Delhi. Sultan Sikandar in preference to the Empire 
of Delhi used to say about Gujrat as below’ : 


qai)‏ است كه سلطان سکندر بن هلول بارهامی فرمود که ) مدار 
با دساهئی ھ هلی بر گندم وجواست و مدار دادساهی کجر ات در مرحان 
و مرو اریداست که هستاد وچهار بندر در تحت تصرف بادساه کجرات 
l‏ = 
Sadr-rJahšn enjoyed the high veneration, shown to him by Sultân‏ 


Mahmüd Begarah, the best of the rulers of Gujrat®, who entrusted 
to him works of great responsibilities. He was, according to 


4 Majma‘al-Nawadir, fol 195b 


5. Mur'at-i-Sikandari by Sikandar Ibn Muhammad alias Manjhu Ibn Akbar, 
Bombay Edn..A H. 1308, p-247. 
6  Mir'at-i-Sikandari p-71 : 


مخفی asl‏ که ملطان ) معمود (oS‏ 258 بن سلاطین گچر ات 


= ازتاخرهم‎ Laz آست جدمااز تقدم‎ 
vide also p-76 : 


وضیع و شریف wl jad‏ متفق برآنند که مثل سلطا محمود بيگره 
بادشارى از بادشاهان کجرات نبوده و odali‏ از عدل وانصاف - 


سه 
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his own statement quoted below, deputed by the Sult@n, in the 

year 907 A H =1501 A.D. as a plenipotentiary to Muhammadabad 

in the Deccan popularly known as Bidar: 

در سنه e‏ وسیعمائة این مولف دردکن درشهر دارالملک 

مجدد آیاد عرف يدر از كحرات بحکم slush QU P‏ هقفت pili]‏ محمود شاه 

بن محمد شاه دن احمد olu‏ ان محمد ساه دن مظفر olu‏ حلد AM Saklı, gl‏ 
fais hs‏ باد آورد rea?‏ رسالت رسيد = 

Muhammadabad which ts now in ruins, was then a flourishing 

town full of life and activities. It was the cradle of Muslim 


culture. Sadr-1-Jahan is full of praise and appreciation for this 
beautiful town. Two of his works were composed? while he was 


there viz Majma'al-Nawadir and Ta’rikh-i-Sadr-1-Jahan Gujrati, He 
expresses his sense of appreciation in the following words?: 


شهر 2 Glo gli? AS‏ العماد التبى لم يخلق مثلها فى | زبلاد» که 
وصف اوسن و لدۀ A b‏ ورب غفور؟" لعب است g‏ ۱ لیلد الطیب 
az com‏ باذن 45 * كويا درباپ اوست ” ا رکم PU‏ فواکه 345 
(gies‏ تاکلون؛؛ کر TAE‏ لعمن اوسن و 14 فيها ما Argaia‏ الانفس AN,‏ 
الاعين» طراز سوت اوست - 
Sadr-i-Jahan's family enjoyed the patronage of the Kings of‏ 


Gujrat. They dedicated their books to them and were amply 
rewarded. Sadr-i-Jahün records” : 


حون اسلاف ابن داعی در ازمنه سابقه باسم سلاطین ماضيه انار 
الله "mI‏ کتابها ساختند وىالقاب ايشان بر داختند وبدان واسطه واب 


دیفی و عم TZ‏ احراز مر دزد - 





7. Ta'ribh-i-Sadra-Jahan, fols. 1-2, vide also Islamic Culture, Vol XX No 
4, Oct. 1946, p 424 , Rieu vol,lIL, P. 1079a 

8. Majma'al-Nawüdir, fol 3b ; Ta'rikh-ı-Sadr-ı-Jahün, fol. 2b 

Majma'al-Nawadn, fol 3b, see also Oriental College Magazine, Aug‏ و 
p. 99-100 — Majma'al-Nawadir by Dr Muhammad Iqbal. Mirat-‏ ,1939 
1-Sıkandarī, p 107-108,‏ 

10. The Holy Quran, Ch 89 : 7-8 

11, bd Ch. 34 15. 1 

12 ibid Ch. 7: 8 

13. bid Ch, 23 29. 

14. wid Ch, 43°71 

15. Majma‘al-Nawadir, fols. 2b 3a 
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At the conclusion of Majma'al-Nawâdır, refering to his an- 
cestors, he says; 
بن احمد ساد دن محمد شاه بن‎ ole دن معمد‎ olw العهد و إلزمال محمود‎ 
- مظفر شاه السلطان خلد الله .نکه وابد دولنه كر دائيده آمد‎ 
Sadr-i-Jahân was brought up under the patronage and care 
of Sultân Mahmud Begarah, which is acknowledged in the dedi- 
cation of his books to the Sultân.” 
cu) owns موروتی‌اد دركاهم‎ PESOS که‎ ok ol 
e ې‎ Us s x ed خود كردن‎ ek! ($353 Jul — و تما با خن‎ a yt 
z مبارک اونا لیف کردن‎ 
From the imprecations with which follow the names of 
Mu&wiyah and his family, ıt appears that Sadr-ı-Jahan was a Shi'ah.!8 
Speaking of Mu'awiyah and his good qualities he says that along 
with certain virtues he had vices as weli, and thereafter he gives 
a long list of his vicious deeds. In connection with ۵ 
virtues, he quotes the following gata‘ of Kamal al-Din-Isma@‘il of 
Ispahân :?o 


بسر هند | كرجه خال من است دوستئى ویم كارك نوست 
درلوشت E‏ براش ردول بحطش PL M‏ ژوست 
درجهالر که شیر مردانند kas‏ وخال اعتبارے cud‏ 


The following verses of Sana'i are quoted, while writing about 
Yazid and most probably refer to his father Mu'itwiyah?! ; 


16 Mama’ al-Nawadir, fol. 195b. 
17. ibid. fol 195b , fol, 3a as well ° 
اولیک الذين هدی الله فبهدا هم"‎ M من داعی نيز‎ 
اقتدا برریشاں كردم‎ ) Holy Quran Ch. 6:9) Asil 
= او دراختم‎ Oyla «Uis کاب بام . ,, . ساختم‎ v3! 
18. Vide also Sprenger, Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIII, 
p.236 (1854 A.D )-Manuscripts of H. Elliot, MS. No 51 
19. Ta’rikh-t-Sadr-t-Jahin, ( British Museum MS.) fol, 20ib: 
فضایل رذایل نیزبود‎ sal با‎ 
20 ibid, fol. 201b 
21. ibid, fol. 205 


a 
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پدر او لب ودندان eeu‏ پشکهت مادر اوجگر عم پیسر بمکید 
دوستان پسر هند مگر ہے خر اند که زاو وزسه کسیر او ikazi‏ جدرسيد 
او Ga Go ly‏ داماد نيمير سته بسر اوسر فرژند Argo ote‏ 


Sadr--Jahün seems to have written a good number of books. 
The following works deserve notice : 

Lubab al-Albab, Tafsir-i-Mu‘azzam, Dastür al-Huffaz, Khul- 

asat al-Hik@yat, Minor Treatises ın Persian and Arabic verses 

and prose, Ta'r?kh--Sadr-i-Jahán Gujratt and 77 

Nawadir. 

Lubab al-Albab22 ıs preserved ın the library of Sayyid Nür- 
al-Din of Bharoch. It is written. in Arabic. The next four books 
are not traceable. They have been only referred to ın the Maj- 
ma'al-Nawaádir as having been completed before the latter's com- 
position? : : 
حون اإتاليف تفسیر معظم ودستور العفاظ و کتاب خلاصة الحکایات‎ * 
فراع افتاد ورسالئه حند دیگر جه پارسی حه عسربی حه نظم جه لثر‎ 
gesi پارسی درغایت ايجاز و اختصار بر‎ vid پرداحته آمد خواستم‎ 

5 یسم‎ Bİ وطرزه آو......‎ AM 

The last two books Ta'riky-ı-Sadr-ı-jahân 0۳8/16 and Mayme’ 

-al-Nawadir?? will be discussed here in detail. 


1. TA RI Kh--SADR-JAB ÁN: 2 
Three manuscripts of the above text available deserve special 
mention here : t 
The British Museum Manuscript No. Add, 7627 described 
at pp. 86b-87b of the Catalogue, Vol.1.; The Oriental 
Public Library, Bankipore manuscript No. 462, ( vide 
cotalogue volume VI, pp 23-24) and the Pishawar 


22. It ıs defective at the end and contains four parts under the title 


‘Maqsad’ and one epilogue (Islamic Culture. Oct. 1946. p 25-26 y. 

23. Mayma‘al-Nawadir. fol. 1b. 

24, Majma‘al-Nawadir, Yntroduction, fol. 1b 

25, British Museum MS. No. Add 7627, vide Rieu Vol. 1. p. 86b and Vol. III 
p.1079a ; Oriental Public Library MS No 462, vide Persian Cat. Vol, 
VI; Madrasah-i-Rafial-Islam, Pişhawar, MS. ( vide Islamic Culture. Vol. 
XX, No4, Oct 1946 p 424-425), 

-26, The only available manuscript is preserved in the Shayrani Collection, 
now, in the Panjab University Library, MS, No. 1681. 
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manuscript preserved in the library of Madrasah-i-Rafi'al- 
Islâm, ( Islamic Culture, Vol. XX No. 4, Oct. 1946, pp. 
424-25 ). 

Out of these, the Pish@war manuscript is more or less complete. 


Ta'rikp-i-Sadr-i-Jahân, 1s a general history from the earliest 
times down to the ninth century ofthe Hyra ( 15th/16th Century 
of the Christian era), consisting of a Magölah, a Bab, and a Qism 
with its sub-division and a concluding chapter on biographical 
notices. The Magâlah deals with the Prophets and Kıngs of 
Pre-Islamic period. The Bëb 1s devoted to the life of the Prophet, 
the four orthodox caliphs and the Umayyid and the Abbaside 
Caliphate. The Qism contains the history of the Kings after the 
advent of Islam. It 1s split up into Magâlahs, the first dealing 
with the history of the Kings of ‘Ajam, Rum, Iran and Kirman 
and the second, with the rulers of India. The concluding chapter 
treats of the biographical notices of the early Arab and Persian 
poets, the most eminent companions (4shab) of the Prophet (One 
hundred andeight in number), the great Tabi%n, the distinguished 
“Ulama, lawyers, and Shaykhs who flourished during the period’ 
from the second to the seventh century of the Hyra. 

The Ta'rikh does not speak much about the author. While 
closing the chapter on the rulers of Egypt with the record of 
the pilgrimage performed by al-Malik-al-Nasir in 719 A H.= 
1319 A. D, the author 1s incidentally referred to as below? : 


من كويد مولف رین کتاب فيض الله زین العابدين دن حسام پنيانۍ 
المخاطب بہلک القضاة صدرجېاكن که حال ملک مصر ازتواریخ که 
درایں مملکت دست داد pom oi!‏ معلوم لكشت = 
(The author of this book, Fayd-ullâh Zayn al-‘Abidin‏ 
Banyani entitled. Malik al-Qudat Sadr-i-Jahan says that‏ 
from the books available ın this country, nothing more‏ 
could be known about the kings of Egypt).‏ 


While describing the circumstances leading to its composi- 
tion, the author mentions his name as below?! : 


27. Bankipore MS No. 462, fol. 336b, British Museum MS No. Add 
7627, fol. 349b ; see also Rieu, Voll, p.86b & Vol.II, p, 10792 : 
The word ui; has been omitted and Banyani transcribed as | Sly, 

28. Ta’rikh-t-Sadr-t-Jahan Gujrati, British Museum MS fols. 1-2 Bankipore 
MS. fols. 12-10 ; Pishawar MS fols, 1-2, vide also Islamic Culture 
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می كويد مولف o)‏ کتاب فيض الله بن زین العابدین بن حسام 
iliş‏ المخاطب Kh:‏ القضاة صدر جهان که حول درسله سبع وسعمائه 
ga oil‏ لف در دكن در شوو Jp‏ | لملک Olara‏ عرف امد ر از كجرات 
eo‏ فرمان دادشاه هفت goma m‏ 3 شاه بن محمد شاه بن احمد شاه 
Ae» Y‏ شاه ان ol yaka‏ السلطمان خا AK al A‏ و Aud‏ 
خلافته باو اورد درمم lay‏ لت Ak)‏ در غیت أن حضرت بتسويه اين تاريخ 
مسٌغول كت حال سلاطین مغول ازتواریش که ox»‏ مملکی دست 
داد آزین پيستر معلوم لکش — يعد از رسیدن بکحرات X1‏ فرصت دهد oj!‏ 
دیشتر أيسته آبد الشاء الله العزيز. 
As already stated, Sadr-i-Jahan lived during the rule of‏ 
Sultân Mabmüd Bégarah ¢ 862-917 A. H.—1458-1511 A. D. ) who‏ 
is referred to as the reigning King in the beginning of the book”;‏ 

اتحه من دائم شمانمى دائيد يعنى sigi‏ واولیاعه وعلماء وزهاد 
ومشايخ وبادشاهان Ji dole‏ سلطان الاعظم شېنشاه عالم حجةالعق 
خايفة الله ol‏ الارض مود شاه نن محمد شاه بن احمد شاه بن محمد 
شاه بن مظفر شاه خلد الله AKİ,‏ وابد دولته نیز درايسان خواهند بود. 
Sultan Mahmud Bégarah was a devout Muslim, very obedient‏ 
to the laws of Islam and was a God-fearing ruler. He patro-‏ 
nised the “Ulama, the pious, and the Şufis.® The compiler of‏ 
Mırat-i.Sıkandari records that the King had not gone through any‏ 
prescribed course of studies, yet on account of his company with‏ 
the learned and the erudite, he got well-conversant with religious‏ 
problems, verses of poets, sayings of the Masha'ikh, traditions,‏ 
and history and he was respected asa scholar as well asa theo-‏ 
logian.! It was under this great sovereign that the Ta'rizh-ı-Şadr-i-‏ 


Oct 1946, p. 424-25. The Bankipöre MS. omits the underlined دن‎ 
and لک‎ 

29- Ta’rikh-t-Sadr-l-Jahan Gujrati, British Museum MS fol. 2a 6 
MS fol, 1a; Pishawar MS. fol 2. 

30. Ta'rikk-ı-Fırishtah by Muhammad Qasim Fırıshtah, Nawalkishore Press, 
A.H 1321, VolII, p.205. 

Mır'at-i-Sıkandarı, p.83 :‏ .31 
pl‏ مه سلطان تحصیل قنون و علوم wr)‏ نه کرده 24 Ul‏ از 
lale Cams‏ و رصاديت MAP‏ أزمسائل دينى وابيات شعراء و لتك مسا ë‏ 
و jus!‏ و تواريخ ze»‏ مستحضر بود که غير ازعلما ازحضار محلس 

جذين می دا س‌نند كيه سلطان pile‏ و Ew]‏ است - 
—8 
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Jahan was compiled in 907 A. H.=1501 A D., at Muhammadabad 
(Bidar) when the author, according to his own statement, was 
sent by hım as plenipotentiary. Sadr-ı Jahan secretly busied himself 
in his compilation, which, after completion was like other books 
dedicated to the Sultan. 

Tu'rikh--Sadr-i-Jahin has been utilized by later historians, 
It has been most probably, consulted by Sarup Chand Khatri 
in the compilation of his Sahih al-A;hbar?. Rieu is of opinion 
that it 1s quoted by Fırıshtah in his account of the reign of 
Mahmud Shah under the title Tabagit-1-Mahmad 3127, though 
no portion of the contents of this book comes down to that 
period“, It 1s one of the works referred to by Nizam al-Din, 
under the same title ın the compilation. of Tabagâf-ı-Akbarı95. 
This work is remarkable for the extensive field it covers and 





32. Ta'rikh-ı-Sadr-i-Jahan Gujrati, British Museum MS. fol 1 , 6 
MS fol. la, Pishawar MS. fol. 1: 


حون در سنه ae‏ وسيعماية oll‏ مو LÂ‏ درد كن در شهر دارالملک 
محمدآباد عرف بیدر ازكجرات بحکم OU š‏ بادشاه هفت اقلیم محمود شاه 
ان محمد شاه o‏ احمد شاه © محمد شاه ان مطفر سه الساطان خاد 
الله ملکه وابد دولته باو آورد درسم رسالت رسید و در غیت ol‏ د سمويد 
ادن تاريخ مشغول گت - 

Also Islamic Culture, Oct 1946, p 424-25. 

33  Ellot's History of India, Vol. VIII, p 314 

34. Ricu, Vol 1, p. 86b , see also Ficishtah Vol H, p, 205 Here ıt 1s called 
Tabagat-ı-Mahmüd shahi, Most probably ıt refers to Ta'righ-1- Ma müd 
Shah: by an unknown author which deals with rulers of Gujrat upto 


the reigo of Sultan Mahmud Begarah ; British Museum MS No OR 
1819. See also Mir'át-i-Sikandari, p 2: 


و بعد ازان فاصتر تاريخ محمود شاهی دالیف نموده درأن 33 3 
احوال ساطان مظفر تا سلطان 59224 د oy‏ ذ کر کر ده و ار آن ختم 

 هدیئادرگ‎ 
and p.3. 


palh مسحفی نما ند مهمود شاهی در اوران بقاے ماطان 5914 3 ) دا لیف‎ 
This Tu’rikh-i-Mahmid shahi ) British Museum MS. No OR. 1819 ) was 
not composed by Mulla'Abdul Karim Hamadani as claimed by Rieu, 
because Hamadanıs work, ın the words of Firishtah, contained accounts 
of the life of Mahmud Gawan from his birth to death, Ta'rıkh-ı-Fırıshtah, 
Voll, p 358 

35. Khwajah Nizam al-Din Ahmad:  Tabagüt-l-Akbari, Vol 1, English 
Translation by B.Dey, Introduction, p. v. 
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the care with which it has been compiled from all available 
sources. A large number of authentic and reliable works of 
historians, Tadhkirah writers, literateurs, poets, 1520161081515, com- 
mentators and jurists have been consulted by Şadr-i-Jahân. Most 
of his sources are ín Arabic. Below is given a list of these 
writers to show the labour and care with which this book was 
written?? : 

Tabarı (Gb) fol. 40-7 

Muhammad bin Ishaq ) إسحاق‎ (y (محمد‎ fol. 68 

Zuhri (Shiüb al-Din ) «زهری‎ fols. 88b, 130b, 147a, 158a 99 

Sha'b! ) شعبی‎ ( fol 19419 

Zamakhshari ( (زمخشری‎ fol. 6817 

Ibn-1-Athir ( >ë! ابن‎ ) fol. 336b22, 

Qadı Ahmad Damgh@ni دامعائی)‎ Mal we) fol. 351%. 

Aghani ) اغانی‎ ) fol. 35744, 

Hariri ( حريرى‎ ) fols. 3642 and ۰ 


Ibn alJawzi ) الحوژی‎ wi) fols. 365 & 46 
Ibn al-Mu'taz ( ادن المعتز‎ ) fol. 647 
Ibn-i-Khallikün ( OWLS gy!) fols. 376, 38248, 
Ibna-Rashiq ( رشیق‎ çel) fol. ۰, 


36. Vide British Museum MS No Add. 7627 

بر روایت s Garb‏ اين روایت Syb‏ اسب .37 

محمد بن امحاق در QU‏ خود آورده است ,38 

اورده pail‏ روایث زهرى : زهری حکایت می کند ; زهری كويد .39 

سی كويد .40 

زمحشری در کتاب eu‏ الابرار ذ کر کرده Al. el‏ 

ادن اثیر آورده است .42 

قاضى احدد دامغانی آورده امس در کتاب استظهار .43 

در کتاب اغائی آورده cud‏ .44 

حریری در مقام هفتم اور ده است ;$4( wale‏ :قامات در .45 
کتاب درة الخواص آورده اسب 

46. (due بن‎ domly AIK أن امام‎ Calis در‎ ed الجوزی و‎ gil 
محله ساخته اند : ابن الحوزی كويد‎ 

ابن المعتز در Gleb‏ الشعراه كويد .47 

ابن خاکان كويد .48 

ابن رشوق در اتاب odes‏ درباب dU.‏ و مشار yf yad‏ ده أست .49 


60 


help 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
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Tha‘alibi ( ثعالى‎ ) fols. 380a, 462850. 

Wüqidi ) واقدی‎ ( fol, 383b. 

Abu 1575290 Shirazi ابر اماق شیرازی)‎ ( fols. 407, 8 

*Utbi ) عتبى‎ ) fol. 40858, 

Mas'üdi ) (مسعودی‎ fol. 43754, 

Ibn-i-Durayd ( (ابن درید‎ fol. ۰ 

,۰ ,10 ) شخ محی الدين أورى ) 57 Shaykh Muhiy al-Din‏ 

Bayhaqi ) بیهقی‎ ) fol. 445a". 

Shihab al-Din Suhraward! ( (شپاپالدین سېروردی‎ fol. ۰ 

H&fiz Abul Hasan Dar 0481 ) ابو الحسن دارقطنى‎ bile ( 
fol. ۰ 

Imam Tanukh! دئوخی)‎ el!) fok 461b60. 


Hafiz Ibn-i-Asakir حافظ ابن عساکر)‎ ) fol. 1, 
Abul Barakât *Abd-al-Rahmzn ( بوالب رکات عبدالرحمن‎ 1) fol. 


47 ۰, 
In addition to the above, Sadr-i-Jah@n seems to have taken 
from the following Persian works : 


ثعالبی در تاب خود اورده است : تمالیی كويد 

I‏ واقدى از طلعه روایت کند 

سیخ ابو اسحاق شير ازی در طقات فتها آورده است pl;‏ اسعاق 
شیر ازی ابن الحنفیه در طبقات فتها od) gi‏ است 

( درذ کر تا بعین ( ue‏ ذكر کرده cad‏ 

مسعودى در کتاب مروج الزهب آورده است 

در تاب «قنيوس از ابن درید آورده است 

شيخ محی gl‏ نوری در شرح دخاری آورده است 

ابن الجوژی دبیهتی در Gils‏ أن امام يكانه مجله ساخته اند 
شيخ شهاب الددن سهروردی در کتاب خویش عوارف أورده امت 
bila‏ الو الحسن دارتطنی كويد 

امام ننوخی كويد 

حافظ بن عساكر أورده است 

ابو البركات عبد الرحدن بن الانبارى دركتاب خود درمنائب او 
( ز«مخشرى ) أورده است 
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Sh@hndmah ( شاهنامة‎ ( fol. 8. 

Tawarikh-i-Fürs ) تواریخ فارس‎ ( fol, 61554. 

Muntakhab-i-Nagiri( Syel منتخب‎ ) fol. 65 

Tabagat-t-Nasiri ( اصری‎ b ) fol. 355b98, 5 

Ta'rikh-i-NGishüpur ( 551 73. داریخ‎ ( fol. ۰ 

by 

Shaykh ‘Abdul Fakhir 

,۰ ,۲0۱ ) )425 !3 یا حون ) Rawdat-al-Riyahin‏ 

Afraf-al-Sami*in ( اطراف السامعين‎ ( fol 489569. 

Sadr-ı-Jah&ân has based the entire history on one or the 
-other sources available to him. In the case of unavailability of 
sources, he boldly closes the accounts and frankly admits? ; 


TTL دست داد‎ Khaw حال مل وک مصر از تو ار بجر که دراس‎ 
VELİ معلوم‎ jM 
Regarding the accounts of the Mongols, he laments his 


inaccessibility to more sources and promises, in the following 
words, to add to it after his return to Gujrat?! : 


حال سلاطين مغول از دواریخر که دراین مملکت دست داد QU!‏ 

- . . # ۰ ۰ 

يشتر معلوم نگشت - بعد رسیدن پکجرت اگر فرصت دهد ازین بیشتر 
بسته أيد انشاء af‏ العزیز - 


درس‌هانامه yas‏ آورده است ( در ذكر (wd yg‏ .63 

ودر تواریخ فارس آورده است (در ذکر هرمز ان الو شیر وال) ,64 

در eğin‏ لاصری آورده است که جماعتر از قهستان بنزدیک نظام ,65 
الملک عرضه داستے ARAS‏ 
S‏ از Sİ‏ غزيئن تاريخ ناصری ستطب : vide also fols. 355b‏ 
رده است - 

66. T طيقات‎ 

شيخ عبد الفاخر در تاريخ نیشاپور بروه Bl‏ بسیار كفته است .267 

مناقب و كرامات او در کټاب روضة |لرياحين وكتاب اطراف السامعين ,68. 
مسطور است - 


69, ibid. 
770, Ta'ribh-i-Sadr-i-Jahan, British Museum MS.fol 3490, 6 MS fol. 


336b., Pishawar MS.fol 340a. 
"JA. ibid British Museum MS fol 2, Bankıpöre MS.fol. Ib, Pishawar MS. fol 2. 


also Islamic Culture, Oct 1946, p 424-25. 
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From the long list given above, it appears that the book 
was compiled mostly from original sources in Arabic. Tabagdt- 
-Nasıri, Muntakhab-ı-Nasiri, Tawarikh-i-Fa:s, Ta'rikh-ı-Nishâpür 
and the Sh@hn@mah are the historical works in Persian consulted 
by hım But, Mawlwi ‘Abdul Muqtadir is of opinion” that “the 
accounts of the Isma‘ili Kings, given in this work agree in most 
cases, word for word, with those of the Ta’rikh-1-Wassaf (composed 
by 'Abd-ullah Ibn-ı-Fadl-ullah of Shiraz ın 1312 A.D., commonly 
known as Wiürssif) and it seems very possible that the author 
has abstracted these accounts from Wassaf”. To this, we may 
add that the author seems to have benefited from Ta'rikp-i- 
Guzidah of Hamd-ull&h Mustawfi of Qazwin, composed in 1330. 
A.D. and the Chahar Mag&lah of 125007 7 

A careful study of Ta’rikh-1-Guzidah and Ta'righ-i-Sadr-i-Jahün 
reveals that the latter is based on the former as well The his. 
tory of the rulers posterior to the advent of Islam (ie. the 
Saffarıds, the Samanids, the Daylamıtes, the Ghaznawides, the- 
Saljugids, the Khwarazmsh&his, the Atabeks of Fars, “Ir#g and 
Adharba’yap, the rulers of Egypt and Syria and the Ism@ ilis. 
of Maghrib and Iran) with minor additions and subtractions, 
has been borrowed from Ta'rikh-i-Guzidah. Both the historians 
have dealt witn the Tahırids along with the *Abbasides as if 
they had no seperate and independent status. They commence 
this portion from the Saffarids, whom they consider to be the 
first independent dynasty of Ir&n after its conquest by the Arabs. 
Moreover the accounts of the Ghor dynasty and the Sultan's of” 
India upto the reign of Sultin Nagir al-Din Mahmud ( 644 
A.H 664 A H.—1246 A.D 1265/66 A D ) seem to have been 
derived from Tabagât-ı-Nâaşıri and those of later kings from 
Ta'rikh-i-Firuz Shahi of Diya Barani and Ta’rikh-1-Mubarak Shâhi, 
depending on one of them when they differ. A comparative study 
of the three willtestify to this assertion. The biographical notices 
of Rudaki, ‘Unsari, Farrukb: Mo‘1zzi, Azragı, Mas'üd-i-sa'd-ı- 
Salman, Rashidi and Firdawsi are based on the Chahar 41 
of Nizami *Arudi. While refering to Mu“izzi, Sadr-i-Jahün, in 
addition to the accounts given by ‘Arudi, adds : 


72. Persian Catalogue of the Oriental Public Library, Bankipore Vol. VI. 
p. 23. 


Ó` 
1 
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Aya‏ ملطان aia‏ در <É‏ داخنن ths cal jl‏ کرد - معژی بر تور 


= 
این دودیت كنت - 


UT رخ‎ Jal ادے کن فلک بدذورا كوجشم رما‎ lala 
اورا‎ yi خطا كرد بدن‎ c5 کرد بحو كانس زن‎ aS كر كور‎ 


سلطان اس بمعزى د 'شيد. معرى برنشست و كفت 

رتم پراس تامزارس تكسم Vaf‏ كه نحت پشنوایی عزر خوسم. 

نه کاژزسنم که جهان در گیرم له حرخ جها رمم كه خورشرد کشم 
( حسن طلب ( Sanjar was pleased at the beauty of demand‏ 


and was overwhelmed with Joy at the apology put forward on 
"behalf of the horse. 


This history is well-planped and nicely written ın simple 
-and unadorned but charming style like the Ta'rign-i-Guzidah of 
Hamdulláh Mustawfi, but it is not fully free from flaws. Abu 
*Abd-ullàh Rudaki has been treated along with Arabic poets 
after “Alı bın Jabalah and Abu Tammâm, with Persian poets, 
after Firdawsi. Moreover, there are some unnecessary diagressions, 
which no doubt, create some interest, but should have not been 
given a place here. Speaking about the intelligence of Khalil 
bin Ahmad, the originator of Prosody, that he could determine 
fifteen out of sixteen constituents of a medicine from the smell 
of the jar in which ít had been kept, he unnecessarily tells a 
long story of a Syrian doctor's finding out 99 out of hundred 
ingredients of a medicine by simply tasting it. Again, speaking 
very highly of Muhammad bin Yahyâ 822880501 Shatranji, a 
noble of Caliph Muktafi and Mugtadır's courts and commenting 
that “he was the best chess player of the day and most of the 
people wrongly believe him to be the inventor of this game," 
“he unnecessarily opens a long discussion on the invention of the 
game and gives a biography of all the inventors under discussion. 
At fol. 17b, ( British Museum MS.) after quoting a verse from 
the Quran, he refers to its usefulness for magic and snake bite’. 
These details, should have been expunged from the book. 


در باحتن سطر اچ wig Aly‏ بود و سیار ازمردم stel‏ أن دارند که او ,73 

po‏ شطر اج cul‏ وایں غلط است ۔ 
وایں anl‏ برائے سحرزده وماركزيره محرب است ب fol. 17b: e‏ .74 
Aull goer‏ و بخورانید وپارهاپه دجرلت پیوسته است - 
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Besides this, Sadr-i-Jahân quotes a large number of verses 
both in Persian and Arabic, which, sometimes, mar the beauty of 
the work, a piece of history. The author is fully conscious of the 


scope and limitations of historical compositions and admits his. 


fault by 1nserting verses here and there. He says? : 

AS كلد‎ Cals Aİ Ax vio بود‎ gale در صفت خسرو که‎ Qa 

ÁÀ,L y جه از‎ pl رم‎ gu VAL دود‎ L JAF piure شورین که‎ bie در‎ 

تاريخ یرون است slog‏ درصدر د کرباریخ است - اماحشو les b gl‏ است 
“As I have written some verses in praise of Khusraw‏ 
the lover, it 15 obligatory on me to write a few verses‏ 
in praise of Shirin, the beloved, though this is out‏ 
of the jurisdiction of history...... ..yet excess will afford.‏ 
pleasure to the taste".‏ 


The book 1s written in a simple, unadorned but-polished style. 
The earler part abounds ın Arabic words, phrases and verses from 
the Quran. The ease, flow and simplicity of its style is at its best 
when dealing with the rulers of India. The use of Arabic and archaic 
words 15 reduced to the minimum. As a specimen, I give below 
an extract from the narrative of Sultan Mu'iz al-Din's fight with 
Khwarazm Shah : 
سلطان معزالدين رابدر خوارزم شام پاخوارم شاه محاربه واقم شدو امراے‎ 
سلطان‎ Ked حند از (شکر غزئين شهادت یافتد وحند ی اسیر كستند وبر‎ 
و خوارزم سام مظفر و منصور کرت و بسیارر غئیمت‎ SUH معزالدبن شکست‎ 
كرفت و فیلان بدست آورد. .... سلطان شکسته غزنين رسید - ایلد كز غلام‎ 
سلطان‎ - pu راه‎ 35623 Aj درون‎ Rises بود باسلطان‎ Göze سلطان در‎ 
بدو می‎ QU 55 os كرفت - لشکرس‎ Oll. نود از آن جا راه‎ gl مثاومت‎ wilb b 
بود‎ ON 9439 نام‎ Ky! دیگر‎ < - dal یوس :ده تاسواے هزار حمع‎ 
کرد - سلطان باو جنک کرد 3 بگر < 3 بکست - چون‎ PAL به سلطان‎ 
اسکرړے سلطان جمعسد هزيمت غزنين مصمم كردانيد ند- اکابرو‎ 
مایخ غزئين سفاعت کردند تاخون ايلدكز بحشيد - دراين حالت پیغام‎ 
را بود و‎ oldi. صاح طلبید بدالکه باخ و هرات‎ Aka) <وارزم شاه‎ Asa Ollo 
مرو ونیشا بور خوارزم شاه را باشد  أكر جه رین صلح ازهزار صلح بر سلطان‎ 
- اجابت کرد‎ cal سوت ذربود اماحاره‎ 


75. fol 67b (British Museum MS.) 





At 
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The author 18 very fond of quoting versesat suitable places. 
As mentioned above, he wants some mental 019762510276 after tiresome 
study of dry and uninteresting historical events. Arabic verses, 
excluding the verses of the Qurán, are one hundred and fifty in 
number, 26 ın the Tabagat, 80 and 34 1n the chapters on *'Poets" 
and “Ulama and Theologians" respectively. Almost all have been 
explained in Persian. Persian verses from ‘Umar Khayyam, Sana“ı, 
Sa'di, Nızâmı Ganjawi, Kamal Isma'il and Hafiz are quoted 
at appropriate places. Verses from the “Khusraw and Shirin” 
of Nizümi Ganjawi eulogising both have been lavishly cited at 
fols. 66-67 (British Museum MS ). The following quatram of 
‘Abdullah Ansari, is wrongly ascribed to ‘Umar Khayyam” : 
بود‎ Öğe سوزنده درو‎ yl دراتش سوزنده گر اهل بود آن‎ 
زود‎ del صحبت‎ ju كز مر ك‎ 221011 jolie gel پامردم‎ 


76 Ta'rıkk-ı-Sadr-ı-Jahan. ( British Museum MS.) fol. 67b : 
- cul gab اما حشو ملیح‎ 
7] Ta'ıkh-ı-Sadr-ı-Jahan, ( British Museum MS. ) fol. 28a : 
كويد‎ f فاضل عدر‎ e A دنا‎ 
Munaját-o-Nasa'Vh-i-Khwajah ‘Abdullah “Ansart ( Berlin Edition, A. D 
1924/A.H 1342, pp. 30-31) and Munajat-ı-Khwajah ‘Abdullah Ansari 
(*Alawi Press, Bombay A.H, 1308, p.89 ) include the "a as below : 
زنده مر اسهل بود‎ ge yl ol 25 عبد سال در اتشم | کر محل‎ 
اهل بود‎ Ú مرگ تر صحبت‎ s میادا صعديس‎ gall با مردم‎ 
The quatrain quoted by Sadr-i-Jahaa can be rightly assigned to ‘Abdullah 
Ansari, Rosen edition of Ruba'iyat-i-Umar Khayyam, at page 58, quotes 
‘Abdullah's quatrain assigned to Khayyam by Sadr-ı-Jahân as below : 
و سهل بود‎ p سوزنده‎ lol بود‎ gel 3d در آتش سوژنده‎ 
هرجه بثر‎ S اهل میا در صعديس‎ U با مردم‎ 
But at the foot-note, he remarks : 
ابن رباعی در هيح کدام ازئسخ بيدا اسد‎ 


curse‏ نا اهل بود 


( This Ruba'i is not traceable ın any of the MSS.) 

We may compare ıt with the following quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam 
at page 52 of Ruba'ıyatr-ı-“Umar Khayyam. edited by Mahes Prasad 
of Banaras University . 

25 de^ pgi JM الکه أو اهل بود سر در قدمش‎ Aldi حالم‎ 
بود‎ Jal صعديت‎ olaxi دوزخ‎ b دوزخ‎ QUA خواهى كه بدانی له‎ 
Neither this nor the quatrain quoted by Sadr-1-Jahan 1s available in 
Ruba'iyat-i-Hakim Khayyam Nishapin, edited by Aqay Muhammad 
‘Ali Farughi and Aqay Dr. Ghani, Tehran, AH. 1321 Ht ıs, therefore, 
clear that the quatrain under discussion has been wrongly ascribed 
by Sadr-1-Jahan to Khayyam. 


o... - 
A 
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The author sometimes manifests his own view of life and 
like Sa'di preaches his own moral precepts. An extract is given 
below regarding association with Kings” : 


از came‏ بادشاهان پرهیز جون diş‏ خشک j‏ آتش تيز 
oT‏ اتش أگرجه پرزاوراست ایمن شده أن كسر که دور است 
دانایان گفته|ل د که clus‏ جون دبا است‌اکر چه gako‏ جواهر است 
ولیکن بتلاطم امواج عالم را خراب کند- 
MAJMA* AL-NAWADIR :‏ .2 


Majma'al-Nawadir ıs a collection of annecdotes depicting 
different phases of society, the Kings (fols. 282-318 ), ministers 
( fols. 312-330 ), scholars (fols. 336-39 ), poets (fols. 712-850 ), 
philosophers ( fols. 662-686 ( grammarians «lw (fols. 680-712 ), 
teachers ( fols, 164a-164b ), seul (fols. 1262-1312 ), = ( fols. 
1312-1342 ), OU 3 (fols. 1382-1460 ( مصایان‎ (fols. 1490-1512 (, 
olar. (fols. 1512-1522 ) طفيئيان‎ (fols. 1522-1552 ), مسائلان‎ fol. 
1552-1560 ), and احمتان‎ (fols. 1640-1712 ( etc. containing, a 
Muğaddamah, (fols. 5a-14a ( و‎ a Khatimah (concluding chapter ) 
and forty Nadiras?. Some of the Nadiras relate to topics such 
as (de) hypocrisy (fols. 1093-1123 ( and humour (fols. 173. 
179a) etc. The stories are based mostly on Arabic historical 
works. Most of the annecdotes relate to the Umayyid and the 
Abbaside period. Its style is plain, and simple, and bereft of 
artificiality. A few books of this type have been written in 
Persian. It is a valuable contribution to Indo-Persian literature 
and on the whole, 1s very interesting. It 1s not only rich in 
historical data and biographical notices of eminent and celebrated 
men, but it also provides recreation, to the brain and serves as 
an intellectual andliterary repast. In the introduction, the author 
claims that the book attracts appreciation from all, irrespective 
of their caste and creed. 


78. fol. 284 ( British. Museum MS ) 
79. Vide also Majma'al-Nawadir, fol. 3b: 


تا aka‏ این اكاب )44445 وخانمه وجهل نادره مرتب کشت 
Majma‘al-Nawadır, fol, 1b:‏ ,80 
طبع هر تومي رغبت XU‏ و خاطر هر گرو & بدان ميل XS‏ 


r 
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Sadr-i-Jahan is a prolific writer. After the completion of 
Tafsir-i-Mua‘zzam, Dastür-al-Huffâz, Khulasat al-Hikayat and some 
treatises 1n Persian and Arabic, both in prose and verse, he 
undertook the composition of Majma'al-Nawadir*!, In the intro- 
duction, he claims to write a concise and compact book in a 
new style. He says?: 
خوآمتم کناب پارسی درغایت ایجاز واختصار لر طے حر رد وطرزئو‎ 


.... ويسم *-ابیات لظم 
نواے غریب pd‏ درسرود دحمجان پیشینیاد رادرود 
حراغے eli‏ زيروانة درختے نشا ذم زیک ål‏ 
که هر کافکند میوه زان درخت تشاليده راگوید اے ليك بخت 
He, of course, did put together, ın this book, the brightest gems‏ 
from the treasure of knowledge and left no stone unturned ín‏ 
making this work a fine specimen of good, interesting and useful‏ 
literature. He extracted materials from innumberable books of‏ 
all the branches of learning and erudition accessible to himss‏ 
and after studious and careful scrutiny, the materials sorted out‏ 
and selected to suit this composition, were put ın writing. Me‏ 
author remarks?* :‏ 
كزيدم زهر نامه نغزاو زهر پوست برداشتم مغزاو 
It was however, completed in 903 A. H.55—1497 A.D. at‏ 





Mayma‘al-Nawadir, fol. 1b :‏ 81 
حون از دا لیف تقسیر محظم دستو رااحناظ و کتاب خلاصة الحکایات 
فراغ افتاد و رساله dip‏ ديكر جه پارسی جه عربى جه بنظم حه به لثر 
پرداخته Jul‏ خواستم pi‏ .ههه إثو يسم 


82. Mayma‘al-Nawadir, fol. 1b : 
83 ibid fols. 1b-2a : 


غواص فکر در بحور اسفار غواصی موده وګتپ هر علے از عاوم 
بقدرا لوسع والطاقت مسظور نظر كردائيده ‏ 
Mayma‘al-Nawadir, fol, 2‏ 84 
cil»‏ مخ سخن و جان معنی cil‏ ازمد کې واز سيار اند کی احتیار 
کرد e)‏ نو ادر Ao‏ از of‏ در گزیده HH y‏ د هر T iu‏ ناست ۔ 
Vide also fol. 2b.‏ 


din aL‏ از وی CA.‏ در VL‏ مختصر پنوسنم 
Majma'al-Nawadır, fols, 1b-2a‏ .85 


رادر شهور ثلاث وتسعمايه ...2 بر صحیفه و هر يادكار نيشت 
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Muhammadabad, known as the Fort of Champanér ala لمعووف‎ (۴ 
چاندا تیر)‎ and dedicated to the then ruling sovereign Sultan 
Mahmud Bégarah ın the following 7 : 
السثه ماحۍ‎ Tar شهنشاءه عالم پناه‎ ey yl. e if واس‎ 
إن احمد‎ ol Narre ان‎ gl مه مود‎ Gl le حءدة الله‎ ğal البدعته خلیفه‎ 
وابد دولته‎ ANL السلطان خلد الله‎ ol, jak, تاه لن محمد شاه بن‎ 
عږم‎ als ed? lb) | <<) ساختم وبالقاب همایون او درداختم و‎ 
m ده" من واجب 25 کو شیدم‎ A aS أو‎ 

To commemorate the 40th year of Sultân Bégarah’s reign ie. 
903 A.H.—1497 A.D. the book has been compiled 1n 40 chapters?? 
( اد ره‎ ). 

It will not be out of place to mention another Mayma'al- 
Nawüdir, the famous Chahar Maqalah of NizamiArudi, composed 
350 years earlier in about 550 A. H.=1155 -56 A.D. It is, in 
the words of Professor E.G. Browne, “one of the most interesting 
and remarkable prose works in Persian and one which throws 
a far fuller light than any other book ...... on the intimate 
life of Persian and Central Asian courts in the 12th century89.” 
Its brevity together with its charming style has won the appre- 
ciation of the literary world. It is so popular that even to- 
day, it is prescribed as a text book in most of the universities 
and other educational institutions. As a piece of historical work 
its authenticity ıs, with a few errors, unchallengable and has been 
quoted by later historians and Tadhkirah writers. It seems that 
the celebrity enjoyed by the Mama al-Nawadır of Nizami *Arüdi 


86 Majma‘al-Nawadir, fol. 3b : 
المعروف‎ OUT درشهر مکرم معد‎ Ol و اتمام‎ GUT شروع تاليف اين‎ 
224 pilili "Aula 
87. Majma'al-Nawadır, fol. 3a. 
88, Majma‘al-Nawadir, fols 32-30 : 
حهام سال از جاوس حضرت او بود‎ (a ٩.۳ ) و حون سال »5 کور‎ 
5 كردائيدم‎ iye نادره‎ ¿a> بر‎ ly این کتاب‎ 
89. History of Persian Literature by E.G. Browne, Vol. İl, p.336 
90. Chahar Magalah by Ahmad Ibn-1-‘Umar Ibn-- Ali al-Nızamı al-'Arudi 
al-Samargandi, Edited by Mirza Muhammad Ibn-1-‘Abdul Wahhab of 
Qazwin, A.D. 1910 (Gibb Memorial Series ) 
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~induced Sadr-i-Jahan Gujráti to compose his Mayma‘al-Nawéadir, 
after its model, although it contains forty Maqal ahs. Some of 
the episodes are common 1n both the Majma' al-Nawadirs, such 
as Hikáyat-i-Qádi i-Qum?, Hıkâyati-Nasr Bın Ahmad 8 
Wa Makan Kaki, Hıkâyatı-Nah Bin Nasr Wa — Amir-i- Chugh- 
aniyán9?, Hikayat-1-Khwajah Ahmad Bin Al-Hasan Maymand? ba 
Lamghanıyân”, Hikayat-i-Gor Khan Khat@’i Wa Sultan Sanjar”, 
and Hikayat Dar “Ilaj-ı-Marad-ı-Ishg9*. 


The comparision of the two books leads to the conclusion 
that Sadr-i-Jahan is not such a skilful artist as Nizümi'Arudi, 
and his work can not be favourably compared with that of 
‘Artdi. But, in his attempts, we must admit that Sadr-1-Jahan 
is not a failure. He has not only borrowed the name but 
successfully imitated the style of the Majma‘ al-Nawüdir. of *Arudi, 
and in plan, mixing it up with the Jawami “al-Hıkayat 0۶ ۰ 
The value and merit of the book is enhanced when we judge 
it placing in the age and country 1n which 1t was composed. It is, 
undoubtedly the only book of is kind written in Persian in th.s 
Sub-continent. Like Mirzà Muhammad we can rightly say that 
“ıt, with a few other books, deserves to be taken as a model 


by those who seek to acquire the art of writing good Persian 
Prose.”97 


It ıs pleasing to note that Sadr-i-Jahan 1s very cautious 
and alert to the authenticity of materials of history. In proof 
of this assertion, reference may be made to the stories narrated 
by Sadr-i-Jahân which are free from mistakes of the type committed 
by Nizümi 'Artdi. 


'Arudi, in “Hikayafı-Nasr Bin Ahmad 9881811 Wa Makan 
Kaki’? makes Makan Bin Kaki contemporary to Nüh Bin Mansur, 
whereas he was really contemporary to the prince's great grand- 
father Nasr bin Ahmad as stated by Sadr-i-Jabán. Moreover, 


91  Majma'al-Nawaádir, fols  23a-23b cf Chahar Magalah 7 


92. ibid 240-2 وه‎ ibid p.13 
93. ibid 25a-25b s> ibid p.13 
94. ibid. 26b-27b T ibid p.18 
95, ibid 27b 5. ibid p.25 
96. ibid 67-8 x ibid p. 79-80 


97. Chahar Magülah by Nizami ‘Arudi edited by Mırza Muhammad Ibn 
“Abdul Wahhab of Qazwin (Gibb Memorial ), A.D.1910, preface p 13. 
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Tash was not the S&man! general who fought and slew Makan. 
bin Kaki rather it was Abu ‘Ali bın Muhtaj-i-Chaghani®, 


In **Hikayat-i-Nuh Bin Nasr Wa | Amir-i-Chughaniyan", the 
author of the Ghah@r Maqalah has committed another mistake in- 
giving Nth bin Mansur instead of Nuh bin Nasr and ملو‎ 
in place of Amir-i-Chaghaniyan, whereas Sadr-i-Jahan’s work is- 
free of this error. 

The author, ın spite of his care, 1s aware of his shortcomings- 
and apologises for it in the following words”; 


51 سهو Aula, Ana ds ec‏ و هر أئینه بیائند . . . رقم عفو برزلت 
ol‏ كشند كه عادت اخيار كرام اختيار كز يده و ترک U‏ پسندیده anl‏ = 


98. Chahar Magalah,p, XXI, 13 and 15 ; Mayma‘al Nawadir fols 24b and 
25. vide also the article by Dr, Muhammad Iqbzl, Oriental College- 
Magazine, Aug. 1939, pp.102-103. > 

99. Mayjma'al-Nawadir, fol, 2b 


SELECTIONS FROM OLD RECORDS 
GLASGOW-PAISLEY COTTON-MEN AGAINST 
BENGAL MUSLINS 


M- SIRAJUL ISLAM 


Ever since the East India Company came into commercial 
contact with Bengal, the British cotton manufacturers were loud 
in their protests against the importation of Bengal cotton products, 
specially the muslins.' In the face of constant pressure the British 
Parliament at last banned the Bengal cotton goods in 1700 so as 
to “avert the ruin of British manufactures and revive their 
prosperity."? Later, the ban was withdrawn and a restrictive tax was 
“imposed, instead. But their cry against Bengal muslins remained as 
vociferous as before. It was particularly because of the introduc- 
tion of Bengal style muslins in Britain in the 1770s. As a newly 
introduced variety the British. muslıns were much less elegant than 
Bengal muslins, though price was more or less equal for both the 
products. For obvious reasons, both the East India Company and 
the home manufacturers were out to eliminate each other from the 
British market. 


In October 1793, the cotton manufacturers of Glasgow and 
Paisley drew up a lengthy memorandum to Parliament statıng that 
"the growth of British cotton manufactures, particularly muslins 
was retarded by the unhealthy cut-throat marketing policy of the 
"East India Company It was observed that the patterns of muslins 
manufactured in Glasgow and Paisley were copied from the Bengal 
-muslins.? So, while the muslın products of both Britain and Bengal 
-were of same patterns, the Bengal muslins looked rather more 
-elegant but relatively less expensive. Hence, the memorialists argued 


1. For details see Edward Baines, History of the Cotton Manufactures 
in Great Britain, ( London, 1835 ٠ 

2. ibid. p.79 

* Observations on the state of the cotton manufactures at Glasgow and Paisley 

A memorandum, GD 51/1635-69, p, 351-61, (Scottish Record Office ), 
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that being unable to compete with the East India Company, “the 
Manufacturers of Glasgow ( were) on the Brink of Ruins: ۶ 
They, therefore, appealed that “ıf any Plan could be suggested, 
which would embrace the common Interests of the Company and 
of the home manufacturers, it would be listened to with Attention, 
and that, at all Events, every means should be tried, to relieve 
them, which might be consistent with the general Interests of the 
Empire.’ 


A year later, again they asked for protection fromthe East. 
India Company's “flooding the British Market with low-priced: 
muslins and cotton goods’. The Company refused to accept this 
charge and supplied the authorities with elaborate facts and figures 
showing that no cut-throat policy was ever adopted by them. 


Seven documents have been selected to show this conflict 
between the East India Company and the British cotton interests. 
These claim our particular notice for two main reasons. Firstly, . 
so far, no writer on Bengal muslins has ever used these documents. 
Secondly, these documents record the last of the long series of the 
British cotton men’s pressures on the Parliament for protection 
against the Bengal muslins. From the beginning of the 19th century, 
it was rather the turn of the Bengal cotton men to pray for- 
protection against very cheap but elegant, thanks to textile revolu- 
tion, cotton products from Britain. In fact, petiton for such protec- 
tion was first made by a group of Calcutta cotton merchants- 
in 1831, 6* 


ONE 
GD 51/16/83 


Memorial. by the muslin and cotton manufacturers of the city 
of Glasgow to the Commissioners for the officers of India, asking for 
protection from the East India Company's flooding the British market 
with lower priced muslins and cotton goods. 


4. ibid, p,356 
5. ibid, p.356 
6, See Edward Baines, p, 81-82 
* All these documents are collected from the Scottish Record Office, 
Edinburgh, Thanks to the Keeper of Records for being so kind: 
and prompt to send photo copies of these records, 
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UNTO The Right Honourable the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India-The Memorial of the Subscribers Manufacturers 
in the City of Glasgow in North Britain. 


Humbly Sheweth 


That your Memorialists are deeply interested in the Manu- 
facture of Muslims and other thin fabricks of Cotton, which, in 
its various Branches ís supposed on a moderate Estimate to employ 
and give Bread to One hundred thousand people in the Western 
parts of Scotland. That, previous to the late stagnation, they had 
brought this manufacture, both plain and ornamented, to so great a 
State of perfection, as to have in aconsiderable degree supplanted 
the use of similar India Fabricks, in those European and American 
markets to which they had access, and when such Fabricks of India 
were purchased at a fair Mercantile price, by yielding a reasonable 
profit to the Importer.--That the Honourable the East India Company 
in the report of their Select Committee of 1st February 1793, expressly 
state that "Every shop offers British. Muslins for sale, equal in 
appearance, and of more elegant patterns, than those of India, 
for one fourth, or perhaps more than one third less in price : and 
that therefore they are desirous to have it understood that they 
have no wish to interfere with the British manufacture at home” 

That the unhappy political confusions which prevailed in 
Great Britain 1n the beginning of last year, and the commercial 
convulsions which seen a Herrords fettered prevented your memo- 
rialists from attending minutely to the progress of the Bill for 
the renewal of the East India Companys Charter through the 
different Branches of the Legislature ; otherwise they would have 
endeavoured to have got such Clauses inserted therein as would 
have given them a reasonable protection for their manufactures 
in the home or British Market, and in the Colonies appertaining 
to Great Britain.—That such a protection however, would not 
have been even necessary, if they had a less powerful competitor 
than the East India Company ; because the cheapest and most 
elegant Goods would in the common course of things have, 
naturally occupied the market, and the India must therefore have 
given place to the British manufacturers. But the East India 
Company have so large a capital, and possess such immense 
Territorial Revenues in India under the protection of an exclusive 


Charter, that they are able to bear down all competition of 
1 10— 
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private Individuals, by allowing their Importations ef Cotton 
Goods, similar to those manufactured in Great Britain, to be sold 
at very low rates, Accordingly Your Memorialists are credibly 
informed that not only was a very large quantity of those Goods 
exposed at their two sales ın December and February last, but 
also, that they were in general sold at prices far below their 
( legible) and charges. And the consequence has been that 
even the Home Market has been filled with these Goods, to the 
manifest loss and disappointment of your Memorialists, who have 
struggled thro' a very severe year, in the sanguine hopes that a 
revival of demand this Spring would recommense them for past 
sufferings, now completely frustrated however by these East India 
Sales. 1 

That your Memorialısts have no occasion to point out here 
the accumulating distress to so many thousand poor Labourers 
in Muslins and other thin Cotton fabricks, íf they cannot get 
Employment. It must be abundantly evident. Neither will they 
make any comments upon the jealousies which, in the Report 
above referred to, the East India Company have attempted to 
infuse into the minds of the publick about the rapid progress of 
cotton manufactures in this country, Far less is it their present 
Intention to intrude any Observations of theirs about-the nature 
of the Trade, both Export and Import, carried only by that 
Company, altho' from their Select Committees reports of the 
losses which, year after year, they have sustained in every Branch 
of it, ( unless in that of Teas from China protected by an exclusive 
monopoly) the advantages thereof to this country are not easily 
discernible. All that your Memorialists mean at present to con- 
tend for, is a protection for their manufacture in the British 
Market and its dependencies, and which they are advised is in 
the power of your Right Honourable Board to grant them. 

They therefore, would humbly request, that your honours 
will endeavour to make such arrangements with the East India 
Company, as that in future no plain Muslins or other plain Cotton 
Febricks, shall be sent up for home Consumption at any of the 
publick sales of said Company, at a less price than five shillings 
pr. square yard, nor any Ornamented Cottons ata less price than 
ten shillings pr. square yard. 1 

If this can be speedily carried into effect, they would willingly 
Hatter themselves that ıt may afford that Relief, which 1s at 


سو 
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present so necessary for themselves as well as for the numerous 
class of Labourers which they employ. 


And your Memorialists will ever pray & ca. 
Glasgow 
10 March 1794 


TWO 


GD 3 
Glasgow, 15th March, 1794 


Letter from Robert Findlay, Glasgow, Chairman of the Chamber 

of Commerce to William McDowall, M.P. enclosing the above. 
Sir 

By desire of the Muslin Manufacturers of this City, I enclose 
you their, Memorial to the Right Honourable the Commissioners 
for Indian Affairs, which they request you to deliver as soon 
as convenient. 


It does not appear to me, that, by the Act of last Session 
for renewal of the East India Companys Charter, the Board of 
Commissioners have any power vested in them for enforcing the 
prayer of the Memorial, even if agreed to. But the Manufac- 
turers trust that if the matter is agreed upon betwixt that Board 
& the East India Company, there will be no danger on the part of 
the latter, of any attempts to evade it ;—If they can obtain this 
Object, ıt 1s all which they at present want, and they have adopted 
mode ef application, as the one most conducive to the peace of 
the country, and to prevent any Clamour or ferment. 


The manufacturers flatter themselves that they will be honoured 
with your Zealous Co-operation in speedily obtaining an arrange- 
ment which they deem so reasonable. 

lam with much respect Sir 
Your most Obed't & most humble 
Servant 
Rt. Findlay 


William McDowall Esqr. Chairman of Chamber of 
M.P. London Commerce and Manufactures. 
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THREE 
GD 514 


Memorial from the cotton goods manufacturers in the town of 
Paisley and neighbourhood to the Commissioners for Indian Affairs 
requesting that a minimum price be fixed for muslins sold in 
Britain by the East India Company. 

To the Right Honourable the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India :—The Memorial of the Subscribers, Manufacturers of Cotton 
Goods in the Town of Paisley and Neighbourhood. 

Humbly Sheweth, 


That the manufactory of Muslins and other thin cotton fabrics 
has at a great expence been established in this part of the Coun- 
try, and by steady exertions of Industry and Ingenuity has brought 
to a high degree of Perfection. 


That this manufacture has not received that encouragement 
and protection from the Legislature which so important a branch 
of National Industry might in good policy claim ; now with all 
the success that has attended the efforts of your Memorialists 
and others in establishing it, have they in general derived from 
it those advantages to which they humbly conceive their exertions 
do justly entitle them. 


That Your Memorialists presume they may be allowed to say 
that this 1s not owing to inferiority in the fabrics which they pro- 
duce, butto the disadvantages they lie under from the unrestrained 
importation of similar articles by the East India Company. 


That the permission of such importation does not affect 
your Memorialists merely by stocking the markets with articles of 
the same description with those upon which they are employed ; 
a circumstances which the low price and superior elegance of their 
manufactures might be sufficient to counter balance ; but the 
advantages which the East India Company possess upon other 
branches of Commerce enabling them to sell at very low rates ; 
in some instances perhaps, at an under value, goods similar to those 
of British. manufacture ; they can thus surmount all competition 
and counter-act the most industrious efforts of the home manufacturer. 


That your Memorialist presume not to dispute the policy 
or justice of those advantages which the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture has granted to the East India Company ; but they humbly 
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hope that the encouragement of a great home manufacture, the 
protection of the extensive capital embarked init and (...illegible) 
in employment many thousands of people to whom it affords 
subsistance, a matter of the very first importance 1n the particular 
circumstances to which the Country at present is, are objects 
that merit the most seriousattention. And they flatter themselves 
"that as these ends may in their apprehension be allowed without 
materially affecting the interests of the East India Company, So 
-the liberality of that great commercial body will not oppose any 
-arrangements that may be necessary 1n pursuing those great 
objects of national concern. 

The Memortalıst being advised that the Right Honourable 
"Commissioners have it ın their power to remove the principal 
discouragements which the Muslin Manufacture has to combat, 
and to extend to it that protection to which it seems so justly 
entitled ; and Confiding in the wisdom and justice of the Honoura- 
ble Board, they beg leave humbly to state their request 

That in future no plain Muslins or other plain cotton 
fabrics shall be set up for home consumption at any of the public 
sales of the East India Company at a less price than Five 
shilllugs per suuure yards, dör uny Ornunietitdd cuttons dl a less 
price than Ten shilings per square yard. 


And your Memorialist shall ever, etc 
Signatures (illegible) 


FOUR 
GD 4 


Letter from William McDowall, MP to Henry Dundas 
enclosing the above. 


“My dear Sir Menots Hotel April Sth 1794 


I send you enclosed a memorial from the principal manu- 
facturers of Paisley which has been transmitted to me by Mr. 
Fulton Esqr I have received a letter by this days post from the 
-Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce stating that the E. 
India Co. has sold at their sale in February at very low prices 
590000 pieces which has destroyed the hopes entertained by 
the home manufacturers of a brisk demand for their cotton 
fabricks—The Chairman 1s a very sensible moderate man and 
-sincerely attached to Government but he mentions the idea of 
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petitioning Parliament and sending up a deputation of manufac- 
turers from Glasgow and Paisley to support it.—This isa measure 
at all times disagreeable but would in my opinion be more so 
at this critical period and I wish that it was consistent with 
propriety and justice of which you are the best Judge to give 
them some douceur. I have had lately several conversations with. 
gentlemen perfectly acquainted with St. Domingo and Maritenias 
and I am convinced that the capture of these islands will open 
a market for our manufactures, particularly of cotton, far beyond. 
yowr most sanguine expectations. 
Iam 
My dear Sir 
Yours most sincerely 
Will. Mc Dowall. 


FIVE 
GD 5 


Statement by Thomas Brown, Cheapside, London, on behalf 
of the East India Company, showing the variation ın the prices 
of India muslins contrasted with that of British muslins from 1791 to 
1794 “to convince every candid mind that the British manufacturers 
have no just ground of complaint.” 

The intention of the following Statement is to shew the 
variation in the prices of India Muslıns, contrasted with that in 
British Muslins, within the period of two years-and to convince 
every candid mind, the British. manufacturers have no just ground 
of complaints, because they are able to manufacture purchasing 
their Muslin Thread at the present prices, together with the great 
reduction in the prices paid for Weaving, and undersell the India 
Company very considerably It ıs to be remarked that at the 
time these calculations commence, 1791, the British Manufacturers 
made no Complaints, they sold what they made with promptness. 
It must therefore be inferred, if they have now experienced any 
check ın their Sales it must arise from other causes, and not 
from thelow prices of India Muslins, for it must never be forgotten, 
when these questions are contrasted, that the British Muslins are 
exported in vety large quantities, and that the demand for foreign 
Consumption increase. If therefore, all India Muslims ever pro- 
hibited for home Consumption, they would supply such export. 
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demand to nearly the total exclusion of the British ; and on 
this principle, because the India would be greatly reduced ın 
price ; a fact, which 1s well known to all those who attended 
the company's two last sales, when the prices would have been. 
full 20 percent lower than they have been but for the purhcase 
and competition. for home consumption, and in the next sale, 
which is expected to take place in June or July next, they would 
be full 30 percent lower than they now are. The British Manu- 
facturers are therefore, benefited in the price of what they export 
to the amount of this difference percent. Again, if India Muslins 
were not allowed to be sold for home Consumption, and the 
prices im consequence were so much lower, they would be smuggled 
back, and the Agent to the Smugglers would be enabled to sell 
them at lower prices than they now fetch, the whole amount 
of which operation would be out of the National purse,—( Vide 
15 percent for Smuggling on 3000,000 being 45,000 per annum ). 
It would also be the compleat ruin of the East India Company, 
who losing the competition at their Sales of the buyers for home 
consumption must submit to such prices as the Agents to Foreign 
purchasers and a very few individuals, who resort to their sales, 
would previously agree to give, — the loss in consequence on 
such Sales cannot be computed but must amount to a very large 
sum, — It is also to be considered whether 1f Great Britain prohibits 
East India Muslıns, other European States will not follow her 
example, and probably include ın such prohibition those Manu- 
factured m Great Britain. 


SIX 
GD 51/16/85 
Letter from Thomas Brown to Henry Dundas 
Sir, 

I do myself the Honor to send you some caloulations I have- 
thought may be useful to you, as I learn the Glasgow Manu- 
facturers are applying to Government again to obtain the prohibition 
of all Bast India piece Goods. 

You will find by the accompanying sheets the average fall 
of India Muslins to be 16-7.6 percent, whereas the British ۶ 
no less than 39 percent. 
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Ihave Seen the Names of those, who have signed the Memorial 
from Glasgow, and do not find among them many principal 
Manufacturers , indeed, the number is more than the double of 
those who have signed the Memorial, and ıt is singular that the 
Lancashire Manufacturers, who were the most urgent last year, 
have made no representations, because it 1s well known the Cotton 
& Muslin trade is growing better and all hands are now fully 
employed.* 

I have the Honor to be 


Sir 
Cheapaide Your most obeident and 
9th April 1794 humble Servant 
The Right Hon'ble Henry Dundas Sd/Thomas Brown 
SEVEN 
GD 6 


Copy of the investigatian by Sır Francis Baring into the 
complaints of the cotton manufacturers agaist the East India 
Company. The note ts forwarded to Henry Dundas, 1794. 

The subject of the Memorial from Glasgow, has been so, 
recently, and deliberately discussed, that it 1s presumed to he 
thoroughly understood by the Manufacturers, the India Company, 
and the public. The complaint of the stagnation of trade, 
the low prices at which manufactured goods are sold, and the 
consequent distress of the poor, are but too well founded and all 
possible attention will be given, and every degree of assistance 
afforded for their relief, which the nature of the case will permit. 
But doubts have arisen whether an actual prohibition against the 
sale of East India Cotton goods for home consumptipn, would. 
prove benceficial to the British Manufacturers. 

The report from the East India Company to which the 
Memorial alludes, had principally ın view, to prove, that the 
imports and sales of the Company, did not check the progression 
and rapid improvement and extension of the British Manufactures 
for, whilst the sales of the Company at a late period, exceeded 
those of former years in a very trifling degree; the British 
manufacturers had extended far beyond the bounds of the much 
Sanguine expectation with regard to quantity, and in a comparative 
reduction of prices at which they were sold. Those principles remain 
* see Appendix A 
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the same at this present moment nor it is not the quantity and 
value of India goods, when compared with the quantity and value 
of British goods usually sold, of which the Memorialists can 
complain; but ıt is a general stagnation in the demand and 
consumption of both descriptions which is the cause of distress, 
and of which I shall proceed to take notice. 


That stagnation has arisen from various causes and which 
may be expected from the present convulsed state of Europe. 
The demand from France has been and will for some time continue 
to be suspended ; the intercourse with the interior parts of Germany 
by means of the great rivers, has been ın a very considerable degree 
impeded ; large capitals usually employed in this time, are now 
appropriated to others arising from the war, and locked up in 
captures made on all sides pending judicial proceedings, or, are 
invested in Government securities abroad and at home ; all these 
circumstances operate most powerfully to produce au universal 
Scarcity of money in these lines on which the demand and consump- 
tion. of manufactures principally depend, and in addition thereto, 
the Exchange with foreign countries 1$ so very much in favour of 
Gr. Britain, that whilst it no doubt contributes to an immense 
importation of Gold and silver, it renders the cost, or price, of our 
manufactures when delivered uponthe Continent, so extravagantly 
dear, when compared with those of foreigners, that it must inevitably 
contribute to leassen the demand. 


Icould mention other circumstances all tending to ascertain 
the same result, from which ít appears to me evident that the 
manufactures of Britain and India suffer from the same causes and 
not in consequnce of rivalry, and competition. 

As the proposition from the Memoralists will add distress to 
others, if it produces any beneficial effect to themselves I will 
endeavour to consider how far it may produce that benefit in the 
first instance, before I shall take notice of the situation and interest 
of the India Company. 

After the fullest investigation it was ascertained, that a very 
moderate proportion of the East India Company's piece goods 
were actually consumed in this country. And many well informed 
persons were of opinion, that in case of an absolute prohibition a 
larger quantity would have been smuggled than what was sold and 

1i— 
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fairly consumed, under the present system. It was also apprehended 
that a total prohibition, would serve asa hint to foreign Governments 
to prohibit the consumption of cotton goods of every description, 
but what were manufactured within their respective countries, as 
numerious instances occur wherein foreign nations have adopted 
restrictions, or prohibition, founded upon principles similar to 
those which have been adopted by the legislature, for the production 
of the British manufactures. 


If any alteration can be made under the present circumstances, 
that which 1s proposed by the Memorialists, would much with a 
decided opposition from the Company, and doth not accord with 
those principles which are generally admitted in every Commercial 
Country. The India Company will undoubtedly prefer a total 
prohibition with regard to the internal consumption, ın preference 
fo a permission under the restrictions proposed,’ because if they 
are restrained in that instance, there cannot be a pretence for 
Government to levy a duty on their export trade,’ the more so, 
as particular attention was given and exertions were made, to draw 
the trade between India & Europe as much as possibleto London, 
for the purpose of rendering it the general emporium, or depot, for 
Indian goods of every description. And the Memorialists should 
be ( ° illigtble), that prohibiting the home consumption, the 
purchasers at the Company's sales would be confined altogether 
to these for exportation ; by which means the number and competit- 
ion could be lessened, the prices of India goods be thereby reduced 
and not only prove injurious to the British manufacturers in all 
foreign markets, but would enable the smuggler to purchase so 
cheap, as to supply more of the home consumption than at present : 
Whilst the Indian Comapany will suffer and the public be 
deprived of a very considerable Branch of their revenue. 


Some of the leading Directors entertained doubts, whether 
the Company would not benefit upon the whole, if the Sales 
were confined altogether to the (.. illegible) for exportation 
free of duty, and therefore they stated that they did not wish to 
interfere with the home consumption for the apprehension of its 
proving the means to introduce restrictions to foreign countries, 
because object of more serious attention for the British, than it 
was for the Indian manufacture, and was viewed in that light 
by His Majesty's Ministers. 
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Those circumstances are wieghty and serious, deserving tbe 
attention of the Memorıalısts. If the opinion is well founded, of 
the immense extent to which the British manufactures have been 
carried, the whole of those made in India consumed in this 
country, 1$ comparatively very trifling and of that trifling quantity, 
a small proportion. only can be excluded under the best and 
strictest regulations, for much the larger will be smuggled in 
every event ; and it ıs probable that under an arrangement founded 
upon general commercial principles, that the quantity of Indian 
manufactures consumed in this country would be increased, and 
not leasened, for reasons already mentioned. 


These were the motives which induced this Majesty's Mınis- 
ters to think the duties payable on the whole of the prece goods 
imported from India, afforded better protection to the British 
manufacturer and assure substantial benefit, than he would bave 
received by excluding the Company totally ın appearance, but 
nominally in fact, from the supply of the home market, They 
therefore turned their views to other objects ın behalf of the 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain ; and they have stipulated, 
not only for (...illegible) to every manufacturer to export his 
goods to India at a low rate of freight but moreover, individually 
may import from India raw materials at a comparative low rate 
of freight and with every degree of indulgence which could have 
been expected under all the circumstances of the case. 


Whatever opinion the India Company may form about their 
interest their situation 1s undoubtedly different from what it was 
previous to the renewal of their Charter. The restrictions imposed 
upon them with regard the Tonnage they are obliged to supply 
to individuals, is not only a considerable expence, and will become 
more so, but the importation. from India by individuals, must 
lessen the amount of their over sales, and contribute towards an 
embarrasement in the legislation of their affairs. Whilst the 
arrangement lately made, and the resonable expectation on the 
part of the public to participation. must be affected by any 
diminuation in their sales. At the same time, the Company 
after a deliberated, and solemn agreement, sanctioned by no act of 
Parliament, have added two milions of money to their Capital 
under a confidence that the public faith has been pledged to 
them upon certain condition, further term of their agreement. 
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It is therefore recommended to the consideration of the 
Memorialists, whether any Innovation, 1s desirable, and practical, 
Many commercial men are of opinion that a more affectual arrange- 
ment for the protection of British manufacture, ın the home 
markets, cannot be desired. Whilst there can be no doubt that 
the attempt will be resisted by the Company, whatever some ındı- 
viduals belonging to that body may entertain on this subject. 
On the other hand, it becomes necessary to remark that expectation 
will be raised ın the minds of the distressed pending the contest, 
which will be totally disappointed in the event, either of success, 
or miscarriage ; and produce consequences that cannot be forecast, 
but which ought to be guarded against. 


APPENDİX--A 


The calculation sheets enclosed with the letter (GD 51/16/85) 
from Thomas Brown to Henry Dundas 
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BOOK REVIEW 


BANGLAR LOKA-SAMSKRITI by Wakil Ahmed, 
Bangla Academy, Bangladesh, Price : Tk. 34.50. 


Banglar Loka-Samskriti is an approved thesisfor the Ph.D. 
degree of the Dacca University. But while it was submitted as 
a thesis its title was Banglar Loka-Sâhitye Loka-Samskritir Upadan 
or elements of folk-culture in folk-lıterature of Bengal which was 
a more appropriate title for the work. But perhaps due to 
commercial consideration the title has been changed without any 
consideration of the contents. Because the author has given no 
indication that in changing the title of the thesis he has revised 
it to suit his adopted new title. 


Loka-Samskriti is indeed a very wide subject covering almost 
all the spheres of day-to-day life of the people of a country. 
This does not exclude also the material culture like potteries, 
house-building, preparation of food and above all the entire sphere 
of folk-literature and folk-music. But due to some reason or 
other these subjects have not been dealt with. The book under 
review includes besides one chapter on general introduction one 
chapter each on drawings and sketches, folk-dances, folk-musical 
instruments, folk- rituals, popular Pir-cult, folk-belief and supersti- 
tions and lastly the folk-games. 

In the Introduction of the book the author has defined 
what is culture. The term should have been defined more in 
the anthropological line and therefore he should have studied the 
definitions as given by modern anthropologists and sociologists 
and not by the literary men as he has done Therefore, most 
of his discussions in this chapter have been irrelevant to his 
present work. The most modern definition. of culture as given by 
the anthropologists is simply way of lıfe of a people living in 
an integrated social group. This is vary specific but the defiaition 
as given by the literary men as quoted and examined by the 
author are very vague and not acceptable from the anthropological 
point of view. 

The Chapter II of the book has been devoted to Folk- 
painting and sketches. Firstly the author has explained some 
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motifs of the folk-paintings and then describes ın some detail the 
embroidered quilt, hand fans and other domestic articles. His 
observations are very keen and his descriptions are also very ` 
lucid on this point. He has also given some details of the painted 
ritual pitchers ( ghat), store-covers (sara). It 1s very unfortunate 
that he could mot give any illustration of either of them, because 
they are the best specimens of folk-pamting in Bengal. 


In this Chapter the author has given a short account of 
masks also, for which it seems that the author has depended 
on some secondary source. His statement giving a list of functions 
of masks in other countries of the world ıs also not strictly 
speaking relevant. 


The Chapter II has been devoted to folk-dances of Bengal. 
But dance is always integrated to music. But unfortunately 
the author has not taken into consideration the musical aspect 
of the folk-dance. In most cases the folk-dance owes its origin 
to primitive magical practices or rituals. There are some dances 
which are still practised in Bengal and they still retain their magical 
or ritual character. The author has nothing to say about them 
also There is no doubt about the fact that there is consider- 
able influence of Indo-Mongoloid tribal culture on the folk- 
dances of Bengal. The author has ignored this aspect of the 
question. Some indication about the probable sources of the 
dances should have been given in a research work like this. 


The Chapter IV devoted to folk-musical instruments 18 
informative but descriptions of individual instruments and their 
functions are in most cases inadequate The functions of big Dhak 
or drum and the dhol or the cylindrical. drum are not indeed 
identical This difference should have been explained in further 
detail. 


The most informative chapter of the book is the Chapter V 
in which the ritual Hfe of the people has been described in some 
detail, The materials utilized seem to be original collection from 
primary sources by the author. They have been duly classified 
and preseuted with care and discrimination. 

The Chapter VI has been devoted to the cult of the deified 
dead named by the author as the popular Pir-Cult. More attention 
could have been paid to this chapter because there were enough 
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field materials on this subject, There was considerable orallitera- 
ture also as myths, legends and songs. This offers a subject for 
independent study. However, the auther has shown the way by 
which future works of more intensive nature can be taken up. 


The following chapter deals with superstitions and folk-beliefs. 
In some cases the author has drawn illustrations from literature 
e.g. fairy tales and ballads. But he should have given some 
illustrations from reallife of the people as they live to-day. The 
author has also included taboo and totem, two terms applicable 
to primitive life only. But taboo and totem which do not exist 
in the lıfe of the people of Bengal to-day ın their proper senses are 
also not merely folk-beliefs. They are social practices violations of 
which are punished either by death or by excommunication by the 
social group. Therefore, they are more than merely folk-beliefs. 
The terms have here been very loosely used. 


The last chapter devoted to folk-games 18 welcome. This 
important aspect of the folk-culture of Bengal has very little been 
studied. Though classification between indoor and outdoor games, 
boys, girls and mixed games have not been duly done yet the 
account the author has given 1s indeed valuable. 

In spíte of minor defects mentioned above the book is a 
valuable contribution to the study of Bengali culture. 


—Asutosh Bhattacharyya 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 22ND ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, 19TH DECEMBER, 1974. 


Proceedings of the 22nd Annual General Meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh held 
on 19th December, 1974 


The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bangladesh was held on Thursday, the 19th December, 1974 at 
the Teacher-Student Centre, Dacca University. 


Hon'ble Rastrapati Muhammadullah, Patron of the Society, 
Prof. A.B.M. Habibullah, President of the Society, Council Mem- 
bers and a large number of members of the Society and guests 
were present. 


1. The President of the Society and the members of the 
Council received Hon'ble Rastrapatı Muhammadullah at 3.27 p.m. 
Members of the Council were then introduced to the Rastrapati 
who was afterward conducted to the dais as National Anthem 
was played. 


2 Prof. A.B.M. Habibullah, President of the Society declared 
the mecting open at 3-30 p.m. and he requested Dr. A. K. Roy, 
General Secretary to present the Annual Report of the Society 
for the year 1973-74. 


3 The General Secretary moved the following council resolution 
on behalf of the Council for approval : 


"L on behalf of the Council of the Society now report to 
you about the decision of the Council adopted in a meet- 
ing held on 30th January, 1974 regarding restoration of 
subscription fees for ordinary members and non-resident 
members of the Society to the original rates as prescribed 
in the Constitution, which has been circulated among the 
members. The Council resolution reads as follows :— 


‘Considered the proposal of raising the subscription rate for 
ordinary members and non-resident members and it was. 
resolved that the subscription fees be restored to the original 
rates as prescribed in the constitution (i.e, for resident 
members—Tk. 24.00 per annum and non-resident members 
Tk. 18.00 per annum ). 


(iv) 


Jt was further resolved that the proposal be placed in the 
next Annual General meeting for approval’—C. No.7 dt. 30.1.74 

I now formally place before you the above resolution 
of the Councll for your approval.” 


The Proposal was accepted unanimously. 


4. The President then requested the General Secretary to 
announce the election result of the Council for the year 1974-75. 
The General Secretary then read out the names of the elected 
members of the Council as given below : 
President Prof. A. B. M. Habibullah ( Fellow ASB) 
Vice-President Prof. Md. Enamul Haq ( Fellow ASB ) 
Vice-President Mr. S. M. Al ( Membership No. 33 ) 
Treasurer. Prof. Ahmed Sharif ( Membership No. 52 ) 
General Secretary Dr, Ajoy Kumar Roy ( Membership No. 176) 


Additional Secretaries for : 
Religion and Philosophy. 


Philology. 
Science. 


History, Archaeology 
and Anthropology. 


Literature, 


Library. 


Additional Members - 


Dr. Md. Serajul Islam ( Membership 
No. 204). 

Prof. Serajul Haque ( Fellow ASB ) 
Prof. A.K.M. Nurul Islam ( Membership 
No. 106) 


Dr. A. M. Chowdhury ( Membership 
No. 63) 

Prof. M.R. Tarafdar ( Membership 
No. 39). 

Prof. A.F. Salahuddin Ahamed (Member- 
shıp No. 110). 


Mr. Kamruddın Ahmed (Membershıp No. 159) 

Mr. AK.M. Zakarıa (Membership No. 212) 

Dr. Md. Salar Khan ( Membership No. 101) 

Dr.M. Maniruzzaman Miah (Membership No. 196). 
Mr. Narayan Chandra Saha (Membership No. 187) 
Mr. M. Abu Bakr (Membership No. 183). 


5. Prof. A. B, M. Habibullah then delivered his annual address 


as the retiring President 


— 


— 
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6. The President of the Society then requested the Rastrapati 
to address the gathering as Patron of the Society. The Hon'ble 
Rastrapati then delivered his speech. 

7. The President of the Society then introduced Prof. S.K. 
Chatterji, Padma Bibhusana to the Patron and read tbe citation 
of Prof S.K. Chatter] and then formally requested the patron 
to present to hun the Society's Gold Medal for Humanities for 
the year 1973. - 


8. The Hon'ble patron awarded the Gold Medal to Prof S.K. 

Chatter on behalf of the Society with the following remarks : 
“As the Patron of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, I have 
great pleasure 1n presenting to you Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Padma Bibhusan, the Society's Gold Medal for 
1973 in recognition of your outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge ín the field of Humanities of Asia and I offer 
you my best wishes." (Translated from Bengali ). 


9. After receiving the award from the Rastrapati Prof. S K 
Chatterjı thanked the Society for the award. In his speech Prof. 
Chatter mentioned that although comparatively the Society is 
young ın age, it has made significant contribution In the field of 
Asiatic Studies. He considered the event a memorable day for him. 


10, The Rastrapati left the Hall at 5-30 p m. 


A. B. M. Habibullah A. K. Roy 
PRESIDENT GENERAL SECRETARY 
19.12.74 19.12.74 


- 


THE SPEECH DELIVERED 
by 
MR. MUHAMMADULLAH 


The President of Bangladesh and Patron of The Asiatic 
Society of Bangladesh. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is indeed an honour for me to be invited to inaugurate 
the 22nd Annual General Meeting of the Asiatıc Society of 
Bangladesh. I feel very happy to attend this function. 

Nearly 200 years ago the scope of the Asiatic Society to what 
then was greater Bengal was indicated by Sir William Jones as, 
“Enquiry into whatever is performed by Man or produced by 
Nature within the geographical limits of Asia”. This great tradition 
has been inherited by this organisation. I understand, this society 
has made considerable contribution to the storehouse of knowledge 
since its inception ın 1951 when the great philologist Dr. Mohammad 
Shahidullah and other scholars felt the need of an international. 
organisation like this. I take this opportunity to thank the members 
of the society who are dedicated to the cause of learning. 


We possess a rich heritage of civilization and culture which 
transcends the barriers of space and time. The unity underlying. 
the evolution of this civilization 1nspires a sense of unity not only 
among the peoples of Asia but also among all human beings in this. 
world. The consequence of intercourse among different peoples. 
in the process of evolution of human civilization could be an 
interesting subject of original research. 


Asia is the cradle of human civilization. A distinguished 
organisation like the Asiatic Society can contribute a lot towards. 
analysing the ingredients of its complex structure and determining 
the interaction of different ethnic groups In producing the same. 
To reach the desired level of scholastic attainment for undertaking 
sucha task is difficult but for a researcher committed to seek the- 
truth, this should be an interesting exercise. 


When I speak of human civilization as our heritage and 
our relationship with ıt, I do not mean to ignore the regional: 
cultural tradition of different ethnic groups. Bengali culture 18- 
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also a part of that great heritage. It is necessary that scholars should 
pay particular attention to our contribution in the development of 
human civilization. In this regard our geographical position, 
Tesources and the whole of our archeological wealth should deserve 
special consideration. I request the scholars to determine our share 
of contribution to the history of mankind, enriched by endless 
flow of variegated cultures of different races of the past. 


Bangladesh has now appeared on the map of the world as a 
distinct political entity. Its birth has been deeply influenced by 
our cultural traditions. It is hoped that the different categories of 
social scientists will undertake research into the nature of social, 
political and economic changes which have culminated ın this 
historíc event. 

The scope of the Society is not limited only to the human 
activities. Investigation of whatever is produced by nature is also 
part of its function. I am delighted to know that though in a small 
way, the society 1s working in the field of natural science. There 
should be no limit to pursuit of knowledge. Compartmentalisation 
and communication gap between humanities and physical science is 
despairing. Humanities broaden our mental horizon but the world 
of matter cannot be ignored. For, we live, move and feel our 
existence in this world. As a matter of fact, spiritualism inspires 
us towards a nobler life and materialism provides the requisites of 
decent living. It is essential that we realise today that our success 
depends on harmonisation of these two disciplines 1n our life. 


Since the Second World War many nations of Asia have 
emerged independent shaking off the shackles of colonialism. Asian 
countries have lagged far behind the western countries where 
many inventions have been made as a result of advancement of 
science and unprecedented technological development. In conse- 
quence, the gap between us and the developed countries is also 
gradually widening. The demand and expectation of the teeming 
millions of Asia for higher standard of living need to be satisfied 
immediately. We shall have to acquire the technique of the latest 
innovations of modern science to meet this rising expectation 
and to reach the level of the developed countries. We shall have 
to enrich our traditional values and at the same time, make the 
fullest use of the fruits of modern science to remove the curse 
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of hunger, disease and unemployment. Here the Asiatic Society” ` 
should be able to play an important role. 

General Secretary has mentioned in the annual report of 
multifarious. problems of the Society. No difficulties should stand. 
in the way of pursuit of knowledge. I believe that our Govern- 


ment will extend all possible assistance for resolution of your- 
problems. 


Mr. President, I hope that the scholars of the Asiatic Society 
will continue to work with greater devotion for opening up new- 
vistas of knowledge. May you succeed in enriching the nation 
with new contributions, 

To conclude, I like to most sincerely thank the President. 


and the members of the Asiatic Society for inviting me to attend. 
the Annual General Meeting of the Society. 


JOY BANGLA 
5 [Translated from Bengali], 


ADDRESS OF 
THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Prof. A.B M. Habibullah 


Hon’ble Rastrapati, Fellow members, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


To be called upon to address such a distinguished gathering 
of intellectuals even once, is enough of an experience to destory 
one's pretensions for life. I have had to do it twice in the 
past. A set theme on some professional descipline would perhaps 
have been less of an ordeal, for then, one can conceal, in a 
mass of technical verbiage, his utter ignorance of an obscure highly 
specialised topic in which no one is interested, and can thus 
feel free to boreh is audience to death. Fortunately for you, but 
unfortunately for me, this has hot been the tradition in this 
Society. Deeply conscious as I am of the great honour that 
has been conferred on me by this occasion I find myself unequal 
to meet the demand it makes on my mental resources. I can 
only hope that you will kindly bear with me for a while as I 
try to articulate my thoughts on the prospects of scholarly enter- 
prise ın our country to which this Society has been trying to 
give an institutional form. 

But before I do so I must convey on your behalf our 
sincere thanks to our patron Hon'ble Muhammadullah, Rastrapatı 
of the People's Republic of Bangladesh, for having consented to 
be the Society's patron and for having found time to grace 
this function and adress the members. 1 take this opportunity, 
for such opportunity was not available to us before now, to 
accord our warmest felicitations on his assumption of the office 
of the President of this Republic, in whose continued progress 
his wisdom and experience, his loyalty and dedication to the 
People's welfare will be invaluable asset. A State is not merely 
a political machine ; 1t has to be the organised embodiment of 
the people's life in all its conscious efforts—social, political, 
cultural and economic; continued progress in these fields is 
what makes the State go forward. By organising and promoting 
advanced research İn the area of Asian studies this Society, by 
voluntary effort and initiative. has been trying to advance the 
cultural efforts of our country and is therefore performing a 
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function which the state could not bave done by any amount 
of official regulations, and yet through whose achievements it 
earns recognition and respect abroad. We can now look forward 
to greater encouragement to our endeavours from him and his 
Government. 


Today we have another reason to feel specially ۰ 
The presence amongst us of Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
National Professor for Humanities in India and a Past President 
of the Aslatic Society of Bengal is a notable event in the history 
of our young Society. By agreeing to accept personally the 
Society's Gold Medal for his outstanding contribution in the 
field of Asian Studies Prof. Chatterjee has honoured us and our 
aspirations. This blannual award of two Gold Medals—one for 
the Humanities and another for the Natural Science—was instituted 
a few years ago but because of the liberation struggle which 
commenced soon after, no award could be made so far, and I 
feel proud that the first award to such an eminent scholar is 
being made during my term as President of this Society, the 
more so when I recall that for several years I have had the 
good fortune to work with Professor Chatterjee as colleague ın 
the Postgraduate Department of the Calcutta University. 


The report of our General Secretary, Dr. Roy, will have 
given a factual account of the Society’s affairs since the last 
Annual Meeting. This account must have depressed many of 
you, not so much for our material limitations, which are apparent 
and which have kept on increasing, thus widening the gap between 
our aspiration and achievment. In a sense this could even 
signify some expansion of our activities, a healthy struggle to 
overcome the physical constraints. Our feeling of sadness arise 
from a growing realisation that the response which the very fact 
of liberation from a medievalist, reactionary and fascist colonial 
regime led us to expect in an increasing manner from our commu- 
nity has, on the contrary, tended to be tardy, feeble and even 
unsympathetic. What the humble fraternity of intellectual workers 
fought for in their own way and what they earnestly believed 
would result from the successful conclusion of the liberation 
struggle, was the extension of a climate of culture, a re-wakening 
of the community of the need for providing increasing oppor- 
tunities for carrying out, individually and institutionally, such 
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intellectual persuites as our aspirations and capabilities allow. 
In other words, a conscious strengthening by the community of 
that cultural infrastructure which can hold and nourish a spirit 
of free enquiry and liberal thought and which alone can lead 
to a flowering of its genius. For the ultimate test of a people's 
right to sovereign independent existence lies in the extent to which 
that independence creates conditions ın which its repressed intellct 
and creative faculties find release and can go forward to ever 
higher achievements. 

That the beginning of this process is not yet visible in the 
community is of course no indictment on our Government, which 
despite its deep commitment to foster a liberal, secularist society 
and to the advancement of higher learning, has still to grapple 
with many basic problems of the country, ravaged by war and 
successive calamities. We are Indeed happy that ın our Prime 
Minister we have a man of wide vision and abiding sympathy 
for work of scholarship and learning. But no Government, 
however strong and popular, can ever genetate that spontaneous 
moral response in the community which alone can support such 
scholarly enterprise as this Society and sustain a continuous 
striving for greater excellence, by associating with it, by helping 
<in its problems and by taking intelligent interest ın its deficiencies 
and achievements. Support from the base is always more durable 
than one from the top, and history provides innumerable instances 
of great creative and scholarly work once flourishing on the 
initiative and patronage of the ruling authority, but decaying 
and dying out when that official interest waned, because such 
work had not grown out of the community's abiding support 
which could keep it alive even without the support of the 
Government. For afterall, Government is a variable factor. It 
seems to me that this moral infrastructure which voluntarily 
organised learned bodies like this Society needs, has not been 
showing signs of strength and direction m our country. 


There is a loudness in our profession of having discarded 
the narrow reactionery ideas which Pakistan sought to impose on 
our creative endeavours. We endlessly proclaim our determination 
to set out on a course of revolutionery change in our cultural 
and socíal ideals and to give scholarship and intellectual enter- 
prise free scope to gather its own momentum. But habits of 
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thought die hard and actions to revert to the old pattern. 
In our enthusiasm to harp on our liberation we seem to overlook 
the distressing fact that the intolerent religiosity of the Pakistani 
variety is not being replaced by a tolerent, catholic attitude of 
mind, responsive to new ideas and humanist at the core, but is 
being slowly transformed into a linguistic and parochial chauvinism 
to which other languages and other cultural traditions are made 
to appear as dangerous challenge and therefore hostile. The secu- 
larıst ideal to which we have dedicated ourselves after so much 
trumpet-blowing, is also being eroded before our very eyes be- 
cause we seem to lack a clear committment in our mind. Love 
for ones country and ones languages, pride in ones cultural tra- 
ditions and ways of living, must rest, if it is not to be merely 
a war-cry and therefore ephemeral, on a conscious acceptance of 
its values, on an understanding of the universality of man 
and sympathy and appreciation of the merit and traditions of 
other cultures and other peoples. In our craze for nationalising 
our ways of life we tend to shut ourselves in, and any plea 
for a more hberal, responsive approach is frowned upon and 
even denounced as anti-national and treason. A calm, rational 
thinking on the question of language, for example, is made 
difficut by slogan shouting and one is afraid to ask for modera- 
tion and measured approach towards the objective. Perhaps it 
hurts our pride to admit that we are under-developed not only 
in economic terms but also in the field of modern knowledge 
and scholarship in arts and sciences, and that in order to bring 
ourselves upto the standard of the advanced nations in these 
fields we have for quite sometime now to import that learning 
and assimilate it. In the modern world knowledge is advancing 
at a tremendously fast pace and by the time we transfer the 
totality of new ideas upto a given time into our own language, 
those ideas became out of date. If our scholars and university 
students have to work exclusively from what is available in Ben- 
gali they thus always remain behind and the process of importing 
the new knowledge will always continue. How a balance is to 
be struck between our basic objective of introducing Bengali in 
all spheres of our working and creative life, and the pace of 
advancing world learning, is a question which requires very care- 
ful consideration and we will gain nothing by hastening the 
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process without counting the cost. There appears to be equally 
confused thinking with regard to the planning and organising 
higher institutions of learning and research. "There is a set pat- 
tern of a University which appears to have become so frozen that 
any variation has become unthinkable. An institution designed 
50 years ago to function in a district town with a small rest 
dent staff and students has become a rigid model on which all 
other Universities have been planned, whether technical or general, 
everywhere reproducing in exact details the organisational structure 
and even the teaching disciplines, but catering to 15/20 thousand 
Braduates and under-graduates as in Dacca, and, in addition, 
exercising academic control over hundreds of graduate colleges 
in the country. We seem to ignore the basic social changes 
that have taken place over this half a century. Because we 
are unprepared to think radically, we go on maintaining the 
status quo and hopefor the best. We have diluted the teaching 
and affiliating functions and expect the organisational design of 
a small teaching institution to bear the burden of a giant degree- 
giving monolith which the University in Bangladesh has now 
come to be. This naturally results 1n severe strain on the 
academic standard of the Universities and ultimately on the country 
as a whole, because achievement is measured not in terms of 
quality but in terms of numbers. We heard of the Education 
Enquiry Commission appointed by the Government to go into the 
whole range of public education in this country and we learn that 
its recommendations are now with the Government. What these 
recommendations are we are not allowed to know. Happily we 
have now a University Grants Commission charged with the task 
of continually reviewing and planning our higher institutions ۶ 
learning. It is hoped that its thinking will not suffer from any 
‘inhibitions. I wish I could be equally hopeful about the pros- 
pects of the institutes and academies of Creative and Perform- 
ing Arts. Of late there 15 a proliferation of such bodies with 
almost identical functions. We have the Bengali Academy, the 
symbol of our struggle for the vindication of the status of our 
mother tongue but whose earlier promise of developing into the 
^ighest centre of research in Bengali language and culture, whose 
‘membership, like that of the French Academy, was to mark the 
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highest standard of excellence, does not seem to have been ful- 
filled, for ıt has somehow been allowed to be diluted with pub- 
lishing and show business. The popular participation in its work- 
ing which it was originally intended to foster, has become a 
mere formality. We have now another body, the Shilpa Kala 
Academy set up by Government initiative to promote the Creative 
and Performing Arts, lıke the Bulbul Academy of Fine Arts. 
There is also the Bangladesh Parisad whose functions also do not 
seem very much different. Unless we are very clear about the scope 
of the Arts and the functions these organised bodies are to per- 
form, there is likelihood of duplication of efforts which  ulti- 
mately is wasteful of energy. It is not my purpose to question 
the utility of such bodies or of Government initiative in such 
matters. I only plead for a more rational consideration and 
thought to be given to their planning, for a perspective view 
to be taken of the whole range of the Arts and for more effec-- 
tive public participations in such organisations. Official initiatives 
has an amazing capacity to dry up and kill unofficial enthusi- 
asm Without an informed maturity in the community such efforts, 
if organised on momentary impulses as many of the recent efforts. 
appear to be, can never last or lead to durable excellence. 


I have purposely strayed from my main topic which was to 
speak to you about the problems, achievements and plans of the- 
Society. I have done so because I believe the moral infrastucture 
to which 1 referred earlier and of which the above are some of 
the examples, has a direct consequence on the work of the 
Society. There is however, another aspect of this substructure— 
the material aspect which has a very immediate relevance to 
our problems. I do not wish to refer to our chronic shortage 
of funds which is very true but which I hope can be repaired 
with public and Government support. But I must mentioned another- 
problem which has been stultifying the work of not merely this 
Society but all similar bodies and intellectual workers. Since the 
liberation the import of journals and books on advanced lear- 
ning has practically ceased and we could not buy a single book 
and journal from outside for the last three years. Till 1971 
individuals used to be given a small annual quota of foreign 
exchange for importing books for their own use. This has now 
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been stopped. The result is that our research Workers and acade- 
micians can have little idea of what advances are being made 
in their respective fields of knowledge. I am fully aware that 
there is foreign exchange difficulty ın our country but is it not 
possible to devise a means by which the need of the scholars 
can be met? With our great neighbour India we have special 
ties of friendship and cordiality, but the Indian world of scholarship 
is also practically closed to us because we cannot import books 
and journals from that country. To be dependent on charity 
even for a scholarly work is not a healthy sign, and I hope 
our cry of woe willreach the ears of our Government. Another 
frustrating problem is the unavailability of paper which, despite 
the occassional protestations of the relevent authority, still remains 
out of reach and of course beyond the means of the society to 
buy. Coupled with the high cost of printing, scarcity of paper 
has affected our programme very seriously as 1t must have done 
in many other similar bodies. If our intellectuall stagnation 
is to be resisted a solution must be found to this problem 
and I would appeal to our Rastrapati and his government to 
help in this matter. And finally I cannot help referring to our 
most basic and urgent problem, namely lack of a permanent 
-accomodation for the Society and its library. The rented room 
in which we have been functioning for the last 24 years 1s un- 
able to hold our activities any more. We could not buy any 
book for the Society this year for lack of library space, For over 
two decades we knocked vainly at every door of the Govern- 
ment to allot us a piece of land on which we could erect 
our own building. We appealed to the University, but till now 
we have had no assurance from any quarter. I appeal to the 
Government once again and the educated community of this 
country to save this Society from stagnating and dying out, for 
this is precisely what might happen to it if we are not able 
to find a more spacious place to function. 


Mr. Rastrapati, ladies and gentlemen, you have been very 
patient with me ın my unending tale of woe. I am grateful to you. 
It is my fond hope that it will have roused your sympathy and 
your love oflearning willimpel you to take a more lively interest 
in the Society's affairs. This Society does not claim to have all 
the wisdom and all the learning in this country, but it does claim 
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The last Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society ór 
Bangladesh was held on August 5, 1973 in the auditorium of the 
Teacher-Student Center, Dacca University. A large number of 
members of the Society and guests were present. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. S M. Alı, the President of the Society. 
Mr. Justice Abu Sayeed Chowdhury, the-then President of the 
country and the Patron of our Society graced the occasion by 
his august presence. The patron in his speech expressed his 
satisfaction in the research works of our scholars, which are being 
carried on ‘to study man and nature of Asia’. He however, 
called upon the scholars of our Society to concentrate on such 
researches from which the broad spectra of our common people 
could derive benefit. Mr. S. M. Alı, President of the Society, in 
his speech stressed the need of conducting researches in the field 
of History, specially of this part of the world. He urged our 
Historians to devote their study and research in writing History 
of Bangladesh in its proper perspectives. He, however, pointed 
out that the Asiatic Society is not an association of Historians 
only and he appealed to the scholars of other fields, particularly 
Scientists of our country to associate themselves with the Society 
so that the Society can play an effective role in expanding the 
frontier of knowledge ın the study of man and nature of Asia. 

Now let me present to youa brief account of the activities 
of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh during the session 1973-74. 


Election of new Council! 1973-74 : 
In the Annual General Meeting held on August 5, 1973,a 
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new Council was elected for the session 1973-74 with Professor 
A. B. M Habibulla as the President of the Society ( Full list of 
the Council Members is given in Appendix À ) and Itook over 
the office of the General Secretary of the Society from my illustrious 
predecessor, Dr. Ahmed Sharf who served the Society as its 
General Secretary for 3 consecutive terms and under his inspiring 
leadership the activities of the Society expanded ın various direc- 
tions both quantitatively and qualitatively. I am very much 
thankful to the members of the Society for giving me an opportu- 
nity to serve the Society as its General Secretary although I am 
very much conscious of my limitations. 


Membership 


During the curreni session we enrolled as many as 33 new 
members out of which 8 were from various disciplines of Science. 
A list of total members of the Society is given ın Appendix 
B Although it is gratifying to note that Scientists of our country 
specially, natural Scientists are 1ncreasingly taking keen interest in 
the activities of the Society the number is still not sufficient. 
May Itake this opportunity to appeal to our Scientists to associate 
themselves with our Society. I regret to report that inspite of 
our best efforts, some members did not pay their subscription 
for 3 consecutive years and as per rules of the Society their 
names are being placed before you for removal from the member- 
ship of the Society. ( Appendix C (۰ 


Office staff 


In view of the expansion of the activities of the Society 
and growing enrolment of membership the volume of work of 
the Society increased manifold For smooth running of the Society 
a full-time Administrative Officer, a Publication Officer and a 
competent Librarian are urgently needed. However, the appoint- 
ment of these officers are interlinked with the accommodation 
problem of the office and Library of the Society. Asa result 
we had to keep these appointments at abeyance for the time 
being and last year our Accountant was entrusted with adminis- 
trative responsibilities in addition to his original duties as an 
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Accountant I regret to say that this interim arrangement did 
not produce desired results and members of the Society are the 
sufferers. The Society must do something to find a complete 
solution’and just not a trivial solution of the problem. 


Library 


This year i£ was the deliberate policy of the Council not 
to procure more books for the library. This is primarily because 
of two reasons; (I) want of space for the Library, (2) want ofa 
good Librarian. However, we tried to buy book or books whenever 
we received any request from any individual members from the local 
market. But in most cases the requests could not be honoured 
as those specialised books were not available Jocally In view of 
the Country's meagre foreign exchange position. during. the financial 
year 1973-74 we could not get any foreign exchange for purcha- 
Sing books of foreign publications from out side the Country. 

Because of want ofa good Librarian the management of the 
Library remained a constant headache throughout the year. Last year 
a Cataloguer was appointed for the proper management and efficient 
running of the Library But he was not found suitable and as 
a result his services had to be terminated after a year In a 
situation like this, our readers are the most sufferers. To over- 
come the difficulties and to look into the total affairs of the 
Library the Council Constituted a sub-committee which was entrus- 
ted with the responsibilities of recommending means and ways 
to improve the library situation. I am also happy to report that 
our old Assistant Librarian, who could not resume his duties 
after liberation, has rejoimned his old post. I hope that with his 
return the situation inthe management of the Library will improve. 
I must, however, stress the need of appointing a qualified Librarian 
for efficient running of the Library. At present the library has 
over 4800 books on various disciplines, 225 original manuscirpts, 
30 photostat copies of manuscripts and 4 microfitins ( 1- Notes 
on castes and trades of Eastern Bengal, 1- Tarrıkh Mushtaki persice 
and 2- Fatteh ibriya ( Hist. of Asam ) - Bakipur MSS. ) A list of 
new addition to the Library 1s given in appendix D. 
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Publication of Journal 


When I took over the office of the General Secretary of the 
Society on August 5, 1973, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, ( April, 1973) of 
our journal was out. We have been successful in bringing 
out No,2 ( August, 1973), No. 3 (December, ۱1973 ( of Vol. 
XVIII and No. 1 (April, 1974) of Vol. XIX issues of our 
journal. The next issue i.e, Vol. XIX No. 2 ( August, 1974 ), 
is nowin press. 1 must, however, confess that we are increasingly 
facing difficulties to keep pace with time in bringing out our 
journal. This is mainly because we are not receiving sufficient 
number of quality articles. May I take this opportunity to appeal 
to our members to co-operate with us by contributing quality 
articles for publication in our journal Publication of a separate 
Science Journal 1s now over due. But main difficulty again is 
the lack of sufficient articles received by us to maintain the 
continuity. May I appeal to our Scientists specially Botanists, 
Zoologists, Soil-Scientists, Geographers and Geologists etc. to send 
their research papers dealing with problems related to Bangladesh 
and other Asian countries to our journal so that we can bring 
out a separate Science journal without further loss of time. May 
lalso draw your attention to the fact that most of the articles 
published in our journal deal with historical events. Studies on 
other aspects of our life, such as, Sociological, Anthropological and 
Ethnographic studies of our people and studies of other Socio- 
cultural aspects of our life are painfully lacking. We hope scholars 
of these fields wil also co-operate with us. 


Other Publications 

During the year under review we have been able to complete 
the publication. of two books, namely: (1) The Provinces of 
Bihar and Bengal under Shabjahan by Dr. Khandakar Mahbubul 
Karim and (2) A Bengal District ın transition : Murshidabad, 
1765.93 by Dr. K.M Mohsin. We hope, lıke our other publica- 
tions, these two will also receive serious attention of the scholars 
at home and abroad. With these two, Society has so far com- 
pleted publication of 32 books on Asiatic studies. Again I should 
‘point out here that out of these 32 publications 21 deal 
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with history and archaeology. Studies in other aspects of our 
life and country are seriously lacking. We can only hope that 
scholars of other disciplines including science would also .contri- 
bute to our list of publications in increasing order in ‘future. 

The following two books are now in Press: 

(1) Sufism in Bengal—by Dr. Md. Enamul Hug. 

(2) Al-Masnad-Min Masal Ahmed b. Muhammad b. 

Hanbal—by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

The following books have been accepted in principle for 
Publication : 

(1) Social Life of Women in Early Medieval Bengal 

—by Dr. (Mrs. ) Shahanara Husain. 
(2) Iswar Chandra Gupta and His Poems—by Dr. Alauddin 
al-Azad. 

(3) The Suffraid Dynasty of Sistan—by Dr. M. M. Husain. 

The following books have been received by the Society and 
now under active consideration of the Editorial Board for pub- 
lication : 

(1) Theravada Sangha: —by Dr.R.B. Barua. 

(2) British Policy in Iraq: —by Dr. Ghulam Idris Khan. 

(3) Siria under French Mandate: —by Dr. Safiuddin Joardar. 

The present position of the stock of our publication will 
be found in Appendix E. 


Monthly Meeting : 
This year we could hold Six meetings in which the following 


papers were read: 


l. *A Document critically examined" —Held on 5-8-73, 
—by Dr. A. Mahdi Hussain. 
2. “Jamaluddin Afghani— His visit to India” i 24-9-73. 


—by Mr. Syed Murtaza ۰ 

3. “Sır William Jones and literature of the East” ,, 29-11-73. 
—by Mr. Md. Abu Taher Majumder. 

4. “German Contribution to Arabic and T 22-2-74. 
Islamic Studies" 
—by Dr. Serajul Haque. 
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5. “Islam and aspects of Modernity —Held on 10-4-74. 

in Pakistan and India" 

—by Dr. Asim Roy. 
6. “The Beginnings of Gupta Art in 5 19-9-74. 

Eastern India” 

—by Dr. Frederick Asher. 

The meetings were usually attended by a good number of 
members and guets. We are very much thankful to the contributors. 


Finance 


(a) Income ٠ This year (1973-74 ) we have received Tk. 60,000/00 
from the Govt. of Bangladesh as Grant-in-Aid. I am sorry to 
report that this year we did not receive any aid as Development 
Grant although planning commission has provided Tk. 300,000.00 
(three lacs) in Annul development programe ( ADP ), 1973-74 for our 
Scheme. A sum of Tk. 6,975/00 was realised as admission and 
membership subscription. Fee. This year we sold our publications 
of worth Tk. 8,574/28. We also gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of Tk. 5,000/- from the President of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh. 

(b) Expenditure : This year we spent a sum of Tk. 25,516/75 
on publication and Tk. 23,139/41 for salaries of the office staff. 
Report of income and expenditure is given in Appendix F. 


Award of Society's Gold Medal 


Last year the Council decided to award Society's Gold 
Medal ın humanities for the year 1973 to Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, a Linguist and Orlentalıst of international reputation. 
This year we invited Professor Chatterjee to be present in our 
Annual Geneial Meeting so that the award could be made per- 
sonally to him. Jt ıs a great pleasure on my part to report 
that Professor Chatterjee has accepted the award and has kindly 
agreed to receive it personally. 


Accommodation 
Last year the General Secretary in his report described 
the nature of our accommodation problem. The present 
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Neemtali Gate House in which the Society's Library and office 
is at present housed cannot offer any more facilities for expan- 
sion. Due to this acute accommodation problem the work of 
the Society 1s suffering and due benefits are constantly being 
denied to the members of the Society. The negotiation between 
the Society and the Dacca Museum for leasing out the adjacent 
plot around the Neemtali Gate House for constructing new office 
and Library for the Society finally failed last year. This year we 
approached the Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University to get a suitable 
piece of land in the University Campus. The Vice-Chancellor 
was sympathetic to our cause and at one stage it seemed 
that the University might allocate about an acre of land lying 
between the University Mosque and the College of Fine Arts 
to us. However, the University authority finally declined to 
lease out the said land to us although in principle they agreed 
to allocate a suitable piece of land elsewhere in the campus 
under the terms and conditions to be mutually agreed upon. It 
1s hoped that Society will be able finally to obtain the promised 
land from the University. I should also point out here that 
the Society is facing acute financial crisis. The Cost of publication 
has gone up tremendously—as a result the society is finding immense 
difficulty to carry on its ever increasing publication-load. Because 
of the rise of cost of living, our low paid employees are cons- 
tantly and justifiably demanding revision of their pay scales. Even 
if we are able to get a suitable piece of Jand, the society will 
be almost ın an impossible position to Construct its own buildings 
because of the financial implications involved in the construction 
work. In a desperate situation like this only generous help from 
the Government and philanthropists of tbe Country can save this 
old Institution which im its 22 years of existence contributed 
tremendously in expanding the fronter of knowledge ın Astatic 
studies. 

Finally I must express my sincere gratitude to the members 
of the Society for giving me chance to work as the General 
Secretary of the Soctety and co-operation I received from them 
in discharging my duties. I am particularly grateful to the 
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members of the Council and the Editorial Board for helping me 
in verious ways in carrying out the duties of the Secretary. 1 
am also gratefull to Dr. Ahmed Sharif, Ex General Secretary 
of the Society who with his vast experience with the Society's 
work helped me ın identifyıng the various problems of the 
Society and without whose advice and co-operation it would have 
been impossible on my part to carry on the Society's work. My 
heartfelt gratitude is also due to Professor A.B. M. Habibullah, 
President of the Society, who took personal interest in the activities 
and smooth running of the Society and advised me on various 
occasions in discharging my responsibilities towards the Society. 
In conclusion, I must confess that inspite of my best intention, 
because of my personal limitation I have failed to achieve 
many things for the Society, which could have been achieved 
under a more capable General Secretary and for this I begto 
be excused. I thank you all. 


A. K. Roy 
Appendix À 
Council for the year 1973-74. . 
President : Prof. A. B. M. Habibullah. ( Fellow. A. S. B) 
Vice President : Dr. Md. Enamul Haq. ( Fellow. A. S. B) 
Vice President : Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed. Membership 
No. 159 
Treasurer : Dr Ahmed Sharif. ۳ 52 
General Secretary : Dr. Ajoy Kumar Roy. » 176 
Additional Secretaries for : 
Religion & Philo- 
sophy : Dr. M. Ishaq. » 26 
Science : Prof. A. K. M Nurul Islam » 106 
Philology : Dr. Serajul Hague. ٨ 6 
History, Archaeology 
& Anthropology: Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury. » 63 


Library : Dr. S.M. Imamuddin. 
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Additional Members 


1. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Mr. S. M. Ali. 

Dr. M. Kabir. 

Dr. A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed. 
Mr. A.K.M. Zakaria. 

Dr. M. Salar Khan. 

Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah. 


Appendix B 


List o£ Members 
Fellow 


Md. Enamul Haq, 

214, Green Road, 

Road No. 8- Extension, 

Dhanmondi Residential. Area, Dacca. 
Oudrat-ı-Khuda, 

10/8, Igbal Road, Mohammadpur, 
Dacca-7. 

Ahmad Hasan Danı, 

Chairman, Department of Archaeology, 
Peshawar University, Peshawar, Pakistan. 
A.B.M. Habıbullah, 

568/A, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 16, Dacca, 

Serajul Haque, 

390, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 27, Dacca. 


33 

31 
110 
212 

. 101 
196 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Mr. 
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Life Members 


Abdur Rouf Fatmi, 

Ex-Principal, Shahid Shuhrawardi College, 
Laksmı Bazar, Dacca. 

Mustafa Hasan, 

Ex-Proprietor, Daily Pasban, 

Dacca 

M. Hamid Ali, 

Tarig Manzil, Plot No. 52-A, 

Block No. 2, P. E. C. H. Karachi, 
Pakistan. 


Professor Abeda Hafiz, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Principal, Khulna Women's College, 
Khulna. 

Ghulam Faruq, 

Ex-Governor of East Pakistan, 
Islamabad, Pakistan. 

A. R. M. Inamul Haque, 

165, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 13/4, Dacca. 

Muzaffar Ahmad, 

771, Satmasjid Road, Dhanmondi 
Residential Area, Dacca. 

A. Z, M. Shamsul Alam, 
Ex-Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Eden Buildings, 
Dacca. 

Mohammad Moniruzzaman, 
Associate Professor ın Bengali, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 
Anwarul Haque, 

Advocate, 

35/A, New Eskaton, Dacca. 

Iqbal Rasbid Siddiqui, 


Company Director, Macmill & Kilburn Ltd 


Hotel Intercontinental, Dacca. 


29-11-52. 


20-7-61. 


20-7-61. 


13-4-62. 


29-5-62. 


27-3-68. 


16-3-68. 


> 
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18, Mr. Justice Abu Sayeed Chowdhury, 
Special representative of Bangladesh to UNO 
19. Dr. K.M. Karim, 
Director of Archives & Libraries, 
103, Elepbant Road, Dacca. 
24. Mr. M.R. Karim, 5-2-62. 
Asstt. Professor of Islamic History & 
Culture, Dacca Uuiversity, Dacca. 
122. Dr. A. M. Sharafuddin, 
EducationaP Councellor, Embassy of 
Bangladesh, Moscow, U.S.S. R. 
C/o. Bag Section, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Dacca. 
130. Dr. K. M. Mohsin, 3-10-66. 
Asstt. Professor of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 
155. Dr. Muhammad Mudassir Husain, 13-5-68. 
Reader in Islamic History & Culture, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshabi, 


203. Dr. A. M. Waheeduzzaman, 19-6-72. 
77-B, Azimpur Estate, Dacca. 
204, Dr. Md. Sirajul Islam, 11-7-72. 


Associate Professor, Department of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


211. Dr. Alauddin Al-Azad, 24-11-72. 
Principal, Dacca College, Dacca, 
212. Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria, 22-2-4. 


Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
Cultural Affairs and Sports, 
Government of Bangladesh, Dacca. 
216. Dr. Safiuddın Joarder, 12-12-73. 
Associate Professor, Deprtment of 
Islamic History & Culture, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi, 


223. Mr. 


224, Dr. 


228. Dr. 


230. Mr. 


234, Dr. 


245. Dr. 


246, Dr. 


247. Dr. 
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Md. Abu Taher Majumder, 
Asstt. Professor of English, 
Jahangirnagar University, 

7/6, Sidddeswari Lane, Dacca-17. 


Mohammad Ali Akbar, 
3/B, Eskaton Garden (Sonal), 
Ramna, Dacca. 


A. K. M. Aminul Islam, 

Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
Wright State University, ۳ 
Dayton, Ohio, 45431, ۰ 


Rafiqul Islam, 
Associate Professor of Bengali, 
Dacca University. Dacca. 


Manzoor Hasan, 
Asstt. Professor of Geology, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Asim Roy, 

Lecturer, Department of History, 
University of Tasmania, Box 252 C-G. P. O. 
Hobart 7001, Tasmania, 

Australia. 


M. A. Rahim, 
Professor, Department of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


P.I.S. Mustafizur Rahman, 
Assistant Professor of Islamic 
History and Culture, , 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Sbarifa Khatun, 

Assistant Professor, ] E.R., 

29/B, University Staff Quarter, ` 
Issa Khan Road, Dacca. 


12-12-73. 


12-12-73. 


12-3-74. 


15-3-74. 


6.6.74. 


مجم سمل 


21. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


31. 


34. 


36. 


39. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


-Mr. 
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Ordinary Members. 


S. M. Imamuddin, ۱ 
Chairman, Department of Islamic History ~ 
& Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Abdul Karim 

Prof & Head ofthe Department of History, 
Chittagong University, Chittagong. 

Wadudur Rahman, 

Associate Professor, 

Department of History, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 

Muhammad Ishaq, 

Chairman, Department of Arabic & 
Islamic Studies, Dacca University, Dacca. © 
Shaikh Sharafuddin, ` 

2/A, Munir Husain Lane, 

Narinda, Dacca: 


Moulvi Shamsuddin Ahmed 


Prasanna Bhavan, Rani Bazar, 
P. O. Ghoramara, Rajshaht. 


M. Kabir, 
Chairman, Department of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Syed Murtaza Ah, 
505, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 7, Dacca. 


Mizanur Rahman, 

5, Purana Paltan, Dacca. 

S. E. Kabir, 

542-1, Road No. 13, 

Dhanmondi Residential Area, 

Dacca. 

M. R. Tarafdar, 

Professor, Department of Islamic History 1 
& Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 


15-1-52. 


15-2-52 


6-2-52 


1-3-52 


11-3-52 


10-4-52 


6-2- 54, 


30-1-55 


24-2-56 


10-6-56. 


1-3-67. 


41. 


42. 


43, 


48. 


49, 


52. 


56. 


58. 


59. 


2 
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Professor Pierre Bessaignet, o 
Faculty des Letters et Sciences Humaines, 
University de Nice, France. 
Dr. Abu Imam, 
Reader in History, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 
Dr. M.A. Khan, 
Reader in History, 
Chittagong University, Chittagong. 
Mr. A.F. M. Abdul Hage, 
3/A, Larmini Street, Wari, 
Dacca. 
Mr. C. M. Murshed, 
29, Siddeswari Road, Dacca. 
Mr. Badruddin Ahmed, X 
173, Gulshan Avenue, 
Gulshan Model Town, Dacca. 
Mr. Azizul Hage, 
Director, Bangladesh Academy for Rural 
Development, Kotbari, Comilla. 
Mr. P. R. Barua, 
Principal, Government Intermediate College, 
Chittagong. 
Dr. Ahmed Sharif, 
Professor, Department of Bengali, 
Dacca Universtiy, Dacca. 
Mr. M.S. Khan, 
64, North Dhanmondi, Kalabagan, Dacca. 
Prof. W. C. Smith, 
Centre for the Study of World Religions, 
Harvard University, 
42, Francis Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A. 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Bangladesh, 
5, Elephant Road, Dacca. 


6-3-57. 


6-3-37. 


20-8-57. 


22-1-57. 


20-6-57. 


13-7-57. 


28-9-57. 


3-11-57. 


15-12-58.. 


6-1-60. 


سيا 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


75. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 
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M. F. Khan, 

House No. 11, Road No. 2, 

Dhanmondi Residential Area, Dacca. 
Abdul Momin Choudhury, 

Associate Professor, Department of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


. Devaprasad Guha, 


Department of Buddhist Studies, 
University of Delhi, India. 


. J.A. Haywood, 


Reader in Arabic, 

School of Oriental Studies, 
Univesity of Durham, 

Elvet Hill, Durham, U.K. 

A. T. M. Anisuzzzaman, 

Head of the Department of Bengali, 
Chittagong University, Chittagong. 
Mrs. Neelima Ibrahim, 

Chairman, 

Department of Bengali, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 


. Muhammad Muzammil Haq, 


Assistant Professor, 
Department of Islamic History & Culture, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


. Syed Ali Ahsan, 


Vice-Chancellor, 

Jahangirnagar University, Savar, 
119-B, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 2, Dacca. 


Enamul Haq, 

Director, Dacca Museum, Dacca. 

Director, 

Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development, 
Kotbari, Comilla. 


7-9-60. 


7-9-60. 


2-11-60. 


2-11-60. 


4-2-61. 


13-2-61. 


80: 


82. 


84. 


86. 


87. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


Dr. 
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A. B. M. Musharraf Hussam, 26-4-02 
Associate Professor, 

Department of Islamic History & CUP, 

Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


Ghulam Saklayen, 49-62 
Assoctate Professor, 

Department of Bengali 

Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


Capt. Karimuddin Ahmed, 4-9-62. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


Vice Principal, 
Jhinaidah Cadet College, Jessore. 


Mustafizur Rahman Khan, 43-03 
36, Swamibag Lane, Dacca-1. 


. C. Valdettaro, 24-6-63. 


C/o. SAE S.P. A., 
MIC Building—8th Floor, 
Jalan Maxwell, Kuala Lumpur, Malayasia. 


. N. Ahmed, 5-7-63. 


773, Dhanmondi, R.A., Road No. 26, 

Dacca-2. 

Rabindra Bijoy Barua, 19-8-63. 
Department of Sanskrit and Pali, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 


Mrs. Shahanara Hussain, 3-9-63.. 
Associate Professor in History, i 
Rajshahi: University, Rajshahi. 
Md. Shamsuddin Miah, 


Chairman, Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education, Rajshahi. 


22-2-64. 


Kazi Zakir Hussain, 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Zoology, 4-5-64. 
Dacca University, Dacca. 7 


3 21-5-64. 
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93, Professor Barrie M. Morisson, 


99. Mr. 


101. Dr. 


102. Mr. 


103. Mr. 


105. Mr. 


106. Dr. 


107. Dr. 


110. Dr. 


Director, 

Institute of Asian & Slavonic Research, 
The University of British 

Columbia, Vancover—8, Canada. 


Suniti Bhushan Kanungo, 

Sir Ashutosh College, Kanungopara, 
Chittagong. 

Md. Salar Khan, 

Associate Professor, 

Department of Botany, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 

Ali Ahmed, 

Assistant Professor, 

Department of Bengali, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 

A.Z. Khan, 

Director, Teacher-Student Centre, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Michael A. G. Michand, 

9901, Lowell Street, 

Bethesda, 

Maryland 20014, U. S. A. 

A. K. M. Nurul Islam, 

Chairman, Department of Botany, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Mrs Sufia Ahmed, 

Assistant Professor in Islamic History & 
Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 
A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed, 

Head of the Department of History, 
Jahangirnagar University, 

Savar, Dacca, 


M. A. Ghafur, 


Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Government of Bangladesh, Dacca, 


12-12-64. 


16-1-65. 


26-2-65. 


25-3 65. 


31-3-65. 


3-6-66. 


7-4-65. 


10-9-65. 


1-12-63, 


114. Mrs. 


115. Mr. 


116, Dr. 


117. Dr. 


118, Miss. 


119. Mr. 


123, Mr. 


126, Mr. 


131. Mr. 


133. Mr. 
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Mahzuza Khanam, 

Lecturer in History, Eden Girls' College, 
Dacca. 

R.R. Charles Gillespio, 

Principal, Notre Dame College, 
Dacca-2. 

İran B. Jeweet, 

3110, Mount Vermount, 

Alexandria, Va. U.S. A. 

Mrs. Latfa Akanda, 

Assistant Professor, 

Department of Islamic History & Culture, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Roshan Ara Begum, 

Research Student, 

University of Tehran, Iran. 

Abdul Hakim, 

* Hakim House", 22, Free School Street, 
Dhanmondi, Dacca. 

S. A. Ibrahimy, ۲ 

Senior Lecturer, Department of Languages, 
University of Rajshahi, Rajshahi. 

Ahmed Hussain, 

15, B K. Ganguli Lane, 

Kaithtuly, Dacca. 

Md. Arif, 

20, Bangshal Road, Dacca. 

Abdul Qad:r, 

Assistant Superintendent, Directorate 


of Archaeology and Museums, 
Dacca. 


Sk Siraj Ahmed, 


35, Keshab Banerjee Road, 
Dacca-4. Z 


Martial M. Saint Pierre, 
Catholic Church, 
5, Sadar Road, Barisal. 


5-6-65. 


19-5-65. 


14-6-65. 


18-6-65. 


10-7-65. 


10-7-65. 


19-7-65. 


4-8-65. 


23-9-65. 


13-7 66. 


1-1 1-66. 


27-3-67. 


wá 
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135. Dr. A. B. M. Mahiuddin Mahmood, 
Assistant Professor of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 
137. Dr. Habibur Rahman, 
Professor of Zoology, 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
138. Dr. A. K. M. Amınul Hague, 
Professor and Dean, Faculty of Fisheries, 


Bangladesh Agricultural University, 
Mymensingh. 


141. Mr. Donald K. Adams, 
Professor of English, Occidental College, 


Los Angeles, California 90041, 
U.S. A. 


142. Mr. Md. Abdul Latif, 
Professor of Economics, 
Shahid Suhrawardı Mohabidyalaya, 
٩ Luxmi Bazar, Dacca. 
143. Dr. Mukhlesur Rahman, 
Curator, Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi. 
145. Mr. A.S.M. Fazlur Rahman, 
2/10, Block-A, Mohammadpur Housing 
Estate, Dacca-7. 
150. Miss. Khalıda Fahmı, 
67, Bara Magh Bazar, Dacca. 
151. Dr. Qamrunnesa Islam, 
Professor of Hıstory, 
Eden Girls’ College, Dacca. 
154. Mr. Kamruddın Ahmed, 
543/H, Road No. 13, 
Dhanmondi Residential Area, Dacca, 
158, Mr. Abdul Mannan Khan, 2 
Lecturer, Department of Arabic 
& Islamic ‘Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


3-4-67, 


21-10-67. 


7-11-67. 


16-1-68. 


25-1-68. 


3-3-68. 


14-3-68. 


16-4-68. 


23-4-68. 


13-5-68. 


17-7-68. 


162. Dr. 


164. Mr. 


165. 


168. Mr. 


169. Mr. 


172. Mr. 


174. Dr. 


176. Dr. 


177. Mr. 


178, Mr. 
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Ghulam Idris Khan, 

Head of the Department of 
Islamic History and Culture, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur. 


Ashrafuddin Ahmed, 

Lecturer in Islamic History & Culture, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Principal, 

Government Edward College, 

Pabna. 


Saiyad Abdul Hai, 
Assistant Professor in Philosophy, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Syed Ahmad Hossain, 
Advocate, 

64/1, Swamibagh Road, 
Dacca: 


Kazi Ihteshamuddin Muhammad, 
135, Arambagh (Ist Floor ) 
Fakirapool, Dacca, 


Abdul Majid Khan, 

Senior Lecturer in History, 
Victoria University of Wellington, 
P.O Box 196, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Ajoy Kumar Roy, 

Associate Professor in Physics, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Md Mujibur Rahman. 
Department of Languages, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 
Hussain Khan, 


Reader ın History, University of Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 


18-11-68. 


3-9-68. 


27-3-69. 


5-1-69 


180. Dr. 


181. Dı. 


182. Mr. 


183. Mr. 


184. Mrs. 


186. Mr. 


187. Mr. 


188. Dr. 


189 Dr. 


190. Mr. 


191. Mr. 
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Wakil Ahmed, 
Lecturer, Department of Bengal, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Mahmud-ul-Ameen, 
Associate Professor, Department of Zoology, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Abul Monsur Md. Abu Mussa, 
Lecturer, Department of Bengali, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


M. Abu Bakr, 
Director, Geological Survey of Bangladesh, 
Daeca. 


Habeeba Selim, 
Lecturer, Department, of History, 
Dacca Universif$a; i a. * 

nd SEO 


N. L Mashood Ahmed, 
C/o. Anwari Publications, 
New Market, Dacca. 


Narayan Chandra Shaha, 
75/1. Tanti Bazar, Dacca, 


Md. Atful Hye Shibly, 
Sentor Lecturer in History, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


M. Kalim Sahsarami, 

Assistant Professor, Department of Urdu 
and Persian, Department of Languages, 
University of Raj-hahi, Rajshahi. 


Md. Emrul Kayesh Choudhury, 
Lecturer, Naogaon Degree College, 
Naogaon, Rajshahi. 

Anisur Rahman, 

18, Gopibag, Ist Lane, Dacca. 


5-8-70. 


26-10-70. 


21-10-70. 


29-10-70. 


2-11-70. 


18-1-71. 


1-2-71: 


3-2-71. 


3-12-71. 


27-2-1 


13-3-72. 


192. Dr. 


193. Dr. 


194, Dr. 


I95. Mr. 


196. Dr. 


197. Dr. 


198. Dr. 


199, Mr. 


200. Mr. 


201. Mr. 
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Agha Mahdi Husain, 
Supernumerary Teacher, 

Department of Islamic History 

and Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 


Alamgir Muhammad Serajuddin, 
Associate Professor, Department of 
History, University of Chittagong, 
Chittagong. ` 
Mozammel Haque, 

Department ‘of Botany, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 

Yousuf A. Saeed, 

C. W.S (B) 23, Road No. 31, 
Gulshan, Dacca-12. 


M Maniruzzaman Miah, 
Associate Professor, فس جيف‎ 
Department of Geo رز‎ 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Md. Nurul Islam, 

Assistant Professor, 
Department of Englsh, 
Jahangirnagar University, 
Savar, Dacca. 

M. Zahir, 

597, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 
Road No. 17, Dacca. 


Mugaddesur Rahman, 

Assistant Professor of History, 
Chittagong University, Chittagong. 
Harun-ur Rashid, 

43, New Eskaton Road, Dacca, 

M A.Q. Lutful Haque, 

Assistant Professor, 

Department of Geography, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 


14-3-72. 


31-3-72. 


31-3-72. 


10-4-72. 


31-3-72. 


22-4-72. 


10-5-72. 


11-5-72. 


10-6-72. 


a 
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202. Dr. M.A. Raqib, 
Professor and Head of the 
Department of Physics, 
Jahangirnagar University, 
Savar, Dacca. 


205. Dr. Muhammad Fazlul Hag, 
Associate Professor, 

Department of Geography, 
Dacca Üniversity, Dacca. 

206. Dr. A.S. Islam, 

Professor of Botany, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

207. Mr. T.I.M.A. Majmadar, 
Assistant Professor, 
Department of Botany, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

208. Dr. M. Ramzan Ali Sardar, 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

209. Dr. Naimuddin Ahmed, 
Senior Research Officer, 
B C.S.I.R. Laboratory, 
Dhanmondi, Dacca. 

210. Mr. Vasant Chowahury, 

7, Regent Grove, 
Calcutta, India 

213. Mrs. Zaheda Ahmed, 
Lecturer in History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

214. Mr. Abu Zaid Sikder, M.Sc., 
Assistant Controller of Examinations, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

215. Mr. Syed Mokarram Hossain Bokhari, 
Assistant Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Department of Archaeology, 
Government of Bangladesh. 


13.6-72. 


11-7-72. 


20-9-72. 


4-10-72. 


10-10-72. 


18-10-72. 


2-11-72. 


7-12-72. 


13-12-72.: 


22-1-73. 
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217, Dr. N. Islam Bhuiyan, 6-6-73. 
Associate Professor and 
Head of the Department of Entomology, 
Bangladesh Agricultural University, 
Mymensingh 

218. Mr. A.K.M. Shamsul Alam, 9-6-73. 
Department of Library Science, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

219. Dr. Md. Abdul Awal, 12-6-73. 
Associate Professor of Bengali, 
University of Bengali, Chittagong. 


220. Mr. M.A, Khair, 8-8-73. 
Advocate, Race Course, Comilla. 
221. Prof. Ramila Thapar, 26-8-73. 


Professor of Ancient Indian History, 
Jawaherlal Nehru University, 
New Mehenaty Road, New Delhi-14, 
India. 
222. Mr. A.F.M. Abdul Halim, 15-10-73. 
Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Shahid Suhrawardi College, Dacca. 
225. Mr. Birendra Chandra Pandey, 29-11-73. 
Advocate, 
17/5, K.G. Gupta Lane, 
Laxmibazar, Dacca-1. 


226. Dr. Muhammad Raushan Ali. 6-2-74, 
Department of Psychology, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


227. Mr. A.B.M Akhtar Hossain, 8-2-74.. 
Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychology 
Dacca University, Dacca, 

229, Mr. Md. Serajul Haq, 4-3-74.. 
Senior Assistant Maulana, 

Madrasa-i- Aliah, Dacca. 


— پا 


یه خر 


232. Mrs. 


233, Dr. 


235. Mr. 


236. Mr. 


237. Mr. 


238. Mrs. 


239. Mr. 


241. Mr. 
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Rızia Rahman, 

Lecturer in Economics, 

Shahıd Bagi College, 

North Shahjahanpur, 

Dacca. 

A.M. Harunur Rashid, 

Professor of Physıcs, 

Dacca Üniversity, Dacca. 

A T.M. Muslehuddin, 

Assistant Professor, 

Department of Arabic & Islamic Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

A.N.M. Raisuddın, 

Department of Arabic & Islamic Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

Md. Sakhawat Hossaın, 

Lecturer ın History, 

Chittagong College. Chittagong, 
Latifa Rahman, 

C/o. Razzaq Rahman, Bar-at-Law, 
17, Santinagar Bazar, 

Dacca. 

A.H. Hagıgur Rahman, 

Lecturer, Department of Geography, 
Jahangirnagar University, 

Savar, Dacca. 


Muhammad Abdul Malek, 

Lecturer, 

Department of Arabic & Islamic Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Md. Ameerul Islam, 

Entomologist, 

Bangladesh Institute of Biological Centre, 
C/o. Bangladesh Research Institute, 
Joydebpur, Dacca. 


8-4-74. 


2-5-74. 


2-5-74. 


8-5-74. 


13-5-74. 


27-5-74. 


28-5-74. 


242. 


245. 


248. 


251. 


252. 


Mr. 


. Mr. 


. Dr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


. Mr. 


. Mr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 
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Md. Abu Bakr Siddique, 

Lecturer, 

Department of Arabic & Islamic Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Md. Abdul Khaleque, 

Professor, 

Department of Arabic & Islamic Studies, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

M K. U. Molia, 


Assistant Professor in History, 
Rajshahi University, 

Rajshahi. 

M. A. Rahim, 

Professor, Department of History, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

A. K. M. Serajul Islam, 
Administrative Officer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengladesh, 
Dacca. 

Md. Shamsul Alam, 

Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 
Dacca. 


Muhammad Rezaur Rahim, 
49, Sher-e-Bangla Road, 
Rayer Bazar, Dacca. 


M. Z. Huda, 

Assistant Professor, 

Department of Persian and Urdu, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Mohmmad Abdur Rahim, 
Assistant Professor of History, 
Department of History, 
University of Rajshahi, 
Rajshahi. 


1-6-74. 


3-6-74. 


3-6-74. 


4-6-74. 


19-6-74. 


19-6-74. 


3-674. 


4-6-74. 


26-8-74. 


رن 


ع 


Appendix C 
List of ۰ 


Qrs. Period of Subscription. 


Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Haque. (44) 10 From 1-1-72 ' Tk. 37.50 


D. Iran B. Jeweet. ( 116) 


to 30-6-74. 
10 From 1-1-72. Tk.42.00 
to 30-6-74. 


Dr. Mrs Latifa Akanda. (117) 10 From 1-1-72. Tk.37.50 


to 30-6.74. 


Miss. Roshan Ara Begum (118) 10 From 1-1-72 Tk.30 00 


to 30-6-74. 


Dr.A.B.M. Mahıuddın Mahmood. 10 From 1-1-72 0 


(135) to 30-6-4. 


Dr. Mrs. Qumrunnesa Islam. ) 151 ( 10 From 1-1-72 0 


to 30-6-74. 


Mr.N.I. 1۷298000 Ahmed.(186) 10 From 1-1-72 Tk.37.50 


to 30-6-74. 


Appendix D 
New Addition to the Library. 


Author 


Araj Alı Matabbar 
A.L. Rouse 


Samuel Johnson 
Rose 
Danby 


Title 


—Satyer Sandhaney 

—The English Spirit : Essays in History 
and Literature. 

—Lives or Poets 

—Handbook of Latin Literature 

—Elizabethan and Jacobean Poets 


Milton 
Percy Lubock 


A.C. Ward 
Johnson 


Slater 
Musgrave 


Durban 
Ryan 
Baumol 


Schammel 
Freedman 
Eric Roll 
Bauer 


Carew Hunt 
Miller 
Allen 


T.S. Elot 
Jennings 
Pickles 
Nettleship 
Stewart 
Nicolson 
Lenczowsky 


Ernest Barker 
Nimmo 

Jacobsen & Lipman 
Muzaffar Ahmed 
Chowdhury 
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—Two studies by T.S. Eliot. 
—The Craft of Fiction 
Englısh Literature 


—Chaucher to Bernard Shaw 
—International Trade and Economic 
Growrh 


—Economıcs: Fact and Theory 
—Classics in the Theory of Public 
Finance. 
- Problems of Economic Planning 
—Price Theory 
—Economic Theory and Operation 
Analysis 


—International Monetary Policy 

—Matx on Economics 

—A History of Economic Thought 

—Economic Analysis and Poltcy in 
under Developed Countries 

—Theory and Practice of Communism 

-—The Nature of Politics 

—History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

—On Poetry and Poets 

—The British Constitution 

—The Fifth French Republic 

— Lectures on the Republic of Plato 

—Modern Forms of Government 

—The Congress of Vienna 

—The Political Awakening 
Middle East 

—Essays on Government 

—The Political Persuaders 

—Political Science 

—Civil Service of Pakistan 


in the 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40, 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
33. 
54. 
55. 


56. 


A.B.M. Mahmood 
Murtaza Ali 


A.K.M. Kabir 
Rokeya Rahman Kabir 


Williamson 


Mott. 


Denis Richard 
Somervell 

A.F.M. Sayeed 
Nafis Ahmad 


Myrdal 
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—Revenue Administration in Northern 
Bengal 

—Personality Profiles 

—Social Change & Nation Building 

— Administrative Policy of the Govt. 
of Bengal. 

—Chapman Report I 

—Chapman Report II 

— Bengal District Administration 
Committee Report. 

—Bengal Famine Manual 
Bengal Famine Code 

—A. Note Book of Commonwealth 
History. 

—Outline of History of the Middle 
Ages 

—Modern Europe ( 1789-1945) 

— m ( 1871-1950 ) 
Europe between two World Wars 


—Economic Geography of East 
Pakistan 
— Asian Drama 3 Vols. 
— Evolution of Indo-Muslim Thought. 
—Economic Growth & Under 
Developed Countries. 
—A Political History of the Muslims. 
—A Modern History of the Middle 
East and North Afrıca Vol 1 
( 1258-1934 ). 
—The Coronology of Indian History 
—Medieval India under Muslim 
Kings 
—Some Cultural Aspects of Muslim 
Rule in India 
—'The Turks in India 


82. 


Keourie 
Koss 
Philips 
Vatikiotis 
Holt et al 
Kopf 


Uohida Bar 


Pakdamjian Dajmal (Ed) 


Green Berger — 


Gibb 
Householder 
Ferguson 
Chaudhurı 


. Edwards 


— 


— 


Cannon.(Ed) — 


Kuhnel 
Uaroer 
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—Origin and Development of 
Bengali Language ۷۵۱-۰ 

—Indıan Art. N 

—Ajanta the Mals. 

—The Art of War in Ancient India. 

—Coins of Ancient India. 

—Coins of Indo Scythians, Sakas 
and Kushans. 

—Coins of Alexander’s Successors 
in the East. 

—Archaeological Discoveries- 

—Murshidabad. 

—Nationalism in Asia and Africa 

—John Morley at India Office 

—Partition of India 

—Modern History of Egypt 

- Cambridge History of Islam 2 Vols. 

—British Orientalism and Bengal 
Renaissance. 

—Bengalı Dialect. 

—Din Assad Abadi Dit Afghani. 

—British Image of India. 

-—Travels-Ibn Battuta Vol-3. 

—Linguistic Speculations. 

—Language Structure. 

—Economic Development of India 
under E, India Co. 

—Nehru. 

—Letters of Sir William Jones 
( 2 vols. ) 

—Islamic ۰ 

—lodıan Buddhism. 

—Biological Conservation Vol-4 
Nos. 1-5. 

—Environmental pollution Vol-3 
Nos 1-4. 


^ 


لن سرو 


10, 


Apendix D Cont. 
Exchange list of Journals. For 1973-74 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

I, Park Street Calcutta 16, India. 
Bharatiya Vidya, 

Bharatıya Vidya Bhavan, 

Choupatty Road, Bombay-7, India. 
Indo-Iranica, 

Iran Society, 159-B, Dharmatala Street, 
Calcutta-3, India. ` 

Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Culture, 
Madras University, Madras, India. 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 

Poona-4, India. 

Indian Journal of History of Science, 
Indian National Science Academy, 
New Delhi, India 

Indian Horizons, 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, India 

Nineteenth Century Studies 

1/3, Krishnaram Bose Street, 

Calcutta 700004, India. 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

M S. University of Baroda, 

Baroda, India. 

Indo-Asian Culture, 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
Azad Bhavan, 

New Delhi-1, India. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Sambodhi, 

L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad-9, India. 
Ancient Indian History, 
University of Calcutta, 
51/2, Hazra Road, 
Calcutta-19, India. 


The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 


P.O. Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5, India. 

Foreign Affairs Record, 

Ministry of External Affairs, 
External Publicity Division, 
Government of India, India. 
Journal of the Maharaja Sayajırao 
University of Baroda, 

Baroda-2, India. 

The Anthropologist, 

Department of Anthropology, 
University of Delhi, Delhi-7, India. 
Epigraphıa Indica, 

Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, India. 
International Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
Jawaherlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, India 

Indian Philosophical Quarterly, 
Poona University, 

Poona, India. 

Journal of Kerala Studies, 
University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum, India , 

Ancient India 

Director General of Archaeology, 
New Delhi, India. 


بم 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
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Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
Santiniketan, Bolpur 

Dist. Birbhum, West Bengal, India. 
Ma‘arif, 

Darul Musannifin, 

Azamgarh, U. P., India. 
Bengal-Past and Present, 

Calcutta Historical Society, 
Calcutta-9, India. 


Ceylon Journal of Historıcal and Social Studies, 


Department of History, 
University Park, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 


Journal of the Burma Research Society, 
University of Rangoon, 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Zeitschrift fur Kalturanstausch, 

Institute for Auslandsbeziehungen, 
Bibliothek, Stuttagart, Germany. 
Expedition, 

The University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 

33, Rd, & Struce Streets, 
Philadelphia-4 

Pennsylvania 19104, U.S. A. 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, 
Washington D. C., U. S. A. 

Orient Moderno, 

Institute Per L, Orient 

Rome, Italy. 

Bast and West, 

East and West Institute, 


Via Mcrulana, 248 
Rome, Italy. 


South Asian Review 
3, Temple Chambers, 


Temple Avenue, London EC4. U. K. 
5— 


D 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Current History, 

422, Main Street, 

Philadelphia, PA. 19127. 

Bijdragen Tot de Tal-Land-en Volkenunde, 
Konıklıjık Institut ۷۵۵۲ Taal 
Land-En Volkenkunde, 
Stationsplein 10, 

Leiden, Netherlands. 

Journal of Asian Studies, 

The Association for Asian Studies, 
48, Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 48104, U. S. A. 

Acta Orrentalia, 

Academia Kiado Budapest, 

V. Academia Utca 2, 

Budapest, Hungary 

Asian Survey, 

Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, 

2234, Piedment Avenue, 

Berkely, California 94720, U.S. A. 
Arts Asiatique, 

A. Maisonneuve 11, 

Rue St-Sulpice, 

Parıs (60), France. 

Bodleian Library Record, 

Broad Street, 

Oxford, England. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, 
London W. CI, U.K. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britam & Ireland, N 
56, Queen Anne Street, 

London, England. 

Memoire of the Faculty of Letter, 
Osaka University, Osaka, Japan. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


32. 
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American Historical Review 

The American Historical Association, 
400, A, Street, S. E. Washington D. C. 
20003, U.S A. 

Asian Studies, 

University of the Philippines Institute 
of Asian Studies, 

Quezon City, Philippines. 

The Review International Commission of Jurists, 
2, Quai Du Cheval-Blanc, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Studies Association, 
University Center for International Studies, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. PA 15260, U. S. A. 

Daedalus 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
280. Newton Street, Brookline Station, 
Boston, Mass-02145, U. S. A. 

Deutsche Orient-Stiffung, 

2000, Hamburge-13, 

Misttelweg 151, Germany. 


American Bibliographical Centre, 

Cho Press, 

Riviera Campus, 2040 Alameda Padre Serra, 
Santa Barbara, California, U.S. A. 

South Asia Institute, 

Heidelberg University, Heidelberg, Germany. 
International Studies Quarterly, 
International Studies Association, 

Sage Publications, 

Beverly Hills, London. 

Wazhma, 

Bi-Monthly Pashto Magazine 

Kabul University, Kabul, Afghanistan. 


53. 


45. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
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Social Sciences, 
U. S. S. R. Academy of Sciences. 


.University-California. Publications, 


Anthropological Records, 
Berkeley, U. S A. 
Orientalni Ustav. 
Lazenska 4, Praha 1, 
Czechoslovakia. 
Lenınıski-e-Gorı, MGU 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 
Naroda Azii Afrik 
Akademia Naue, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Izvestia Sibiriskogo Otdealenia-, 
Izdatelstvo Nauka, 

Sibiriskoe Otdelenie, 

Novo Sibirska, U.S. S. R. 

Institute for Auslanda beziehungen, 
Bibliothek, Stuttt Gart, 
Charlottenplatz 17, 

Stuttagari, Germany. 

Berichte der Naturforsehender, 
Gesellschaft 


_ Universitasbibliothek Zu, 


Freiburg i. Br. 

78, Freiburg 1. Br. Rempartstrasse 15, Germany. 
Asia and Africa, 

The Institute of Oriental Studies 

and the Institute of Africa, 

U.S.S. R. Academy of Sciences. 

American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 
Thırty-Sıxth Street at Spruce 

Philadelpia. P. A. 19104. 

American Historical Association, 

400 A. Street. Southeast 

Washington. D. C. 20003. 


xx 


64. 


65. 


66, 


67. 


68. 
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Annali, 

Istitutor Universitario Orientale Dı Napoli, 
Italy. 

Dacca Viswa Bidyalaya Patrika, 

Dacca University, Dacca. 

Journal of the Varendra Research Museum, 
University of Rajshahi, 


Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 
Itihash, 


Calcutta Historical Society, 

33/1 Amherst Street, 

Calcutta-9, India. 

The Bangladesh Economic Review, 

The Bangladesh Institute of Development, 
Dacca. 


Appendix E 

Publications of the Society Stock. 
Books 
Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions 
of Bengal: Dr. A. H. Dani (1957) ( App. 
to Journal, Vol. II ) 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali 
Manuscripts : Munshi Abdul Karım, (Transla- 
ted by Dr. S. Sajjad Husain) (Pub. No. 3, 1960) 
Tarikh-i-Khan Jahanı wa Makhzan-i-Afghani 
Vol-1: Edited by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin 
( Publication No. 4, 1960) 
Social Research in East Pakistan. Edited by 
Prof. Pierre Bassaignet ( Publication No. 5, 
1961 ) 
Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengals 
Dr. Abdul Karim (Pub No. 6, 1961) 


Date 


20-6-74 


19-6-74 


17-6-74 


12-6-74 


24-6-74 


Total 


445 


185 


100 


529 


31 
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22. The Manara in Indo-Muslim Architecture : 
A B. M. Husain. 10-6-74 532 


Total is 10,515 
Journal in Stock 
Vol. II to XVIII ( 1957-1973 ) Total 28-8-74 17,347 


Appendix G. 


Council Resolutions 


Publications 


“The Provinces of Bikar and Bengal under ۳ 


“The payment made against the following bills were approved : 

Mr. M. M. Haq: Proof reading fee of 136 pages of the book 
entitled ‘‘The Provinces of Bihar and Bengal" Tk. 272.00: 
C. No. 7 dt. 28-10-73. 


*Considered the question raised. by the General Secretary 
whether the paymeni should be madeto the Asiatic Press which 
has recently completed the publication. of the book “The Provinces 
of Bihar and Bengal under Shahjalan" before it ıs critically 
examined by the Editorial Board regarding printing quality etc, 
and it was resolved that before payment 1s made to the Press, 
the book be examined by the Editorial Board regarding the quality 
of printing and other associated matters." 

C. No. 7 dt. 3-6-74. 


"Considered the following bills & 1) was resolved the bills 

may be passed for payment: 
(1) Astatıc Press: Printing and binding of the book “Bihar and 
Bengal under Shahjahan”. Tk. 2,780-00 
C. No. 4 dt. 3-9-74. 


(3) Bill for proof-reading of the book 
“Bihar and Bengal under Shahjahan at 
the rate of Tk. 200 per page. Total 
100 pages. Tk. 172.00. 


It was further resolved that the cost of making necessary 
correction of the book “Bihar and Bengal under Shahjahan be 
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Statement of Accounts ( Receipt & Payment) from | 
A GENERAL FUND 








Receipt. 
1 Opening Balance : 1. Administration : 
(a) Cash m hand —Ik. 29798 (a) Salaries. 
(b) Sonali Bank —Tk 96,156 00 (b) Contingency 
(c) Janata Bank —Tk. 75 516.45 (c) Repairing (€ 
—Tk 1,71,970 43 =Tk 1,71,970 43 (d) Postage 
2 Admission Fee — —Tk. 60 00 (e) Stationery 
3, Subscription — —Tk. 6,375 00 (f) Conveyance 
4 Sale of publications. ~ (g) Meeting Expe 
(a) Cash Sale —Tk, 3,930.25 (h) Miscellaneous 
(b) Credit Sale —' Tk 9 G) Electricity 
—İk 781764 =Tk 7,817.64 (J Telephone, 
5. Bank Interest 5 —Tk 2,810 09 (k) Rent & Taxe 
6 Grant-in-Aid, — —Tk 60,000,00 
7. Cycle — —Tk. 249.40 2. Publication * 
8 Miscellaneous — —Tk 19 40 (a) Printing & B 
9, Difference ın Book — —Tk, 101 70 (b) Paper 
° (c) Authors Fee 
(d) Block-makin; 
(e) Proof Readir 
(f) Book-reviewit 
3 Library —Purchase 
4 Purchase of Furn 
5. Conference and : 
6 Annual General ` 
7 9758 
8 Audit Fee, 
9 Purchase of By-c 
10 Subscription 
li Bank Commissior 
12 Conversion rate 
13 Interest 1 
Balance with (a) 
ور وو‎ (b 
(c 
TK^ 2,49,943,57 
Receipt B RESERVE FUND 
Opening Balance Tk 62,134 62 
Interest, Tk 1,620.00 


Tk 63,754 62 











Receipt. C. BUILDING FUND 
Opening Balance. Tk 40,588 07 
Interest Tk 1,19000 


ووس يس e‏ 
uno ٣‏ په س1 1 


. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Documents on Wahhabi Trials" Dr. M A. 


Khan (Pub. No. 8, 1961) 24.6-74 
Economic History of Spain : Dr. S. M 

Imamuddin (Pub. No. 11, 1963 ) 17-6-74 
Murshid Oulı Khan and His Times : 

Dr. Abdul Karim (Pub. No. 12, 1963) 19-6-74 
Fishes of Dacca : Mr. A. Latif Bhuyan (Pub. 

No. 13, 1964 ) 10-6-4 


East India Company's Land Policy and 

Commerce ın Bengal, ( 1698-1784) : 

Dr M Huq (Publication No. 14, 1964) 19-6-74 
Dacca the Mughal Capital : Dr. Abdul Karim 


(Pub. No. 15, 1964) 17-674 
Husain Shahi Bengals Dr. M. R. Tarafdar 
(Pub. No. 16, 1965) 8-6-74 


Dr. Md. Shahidullah Felicitation Volume : 
Edited by Dr. Md. Enamul Haq, ( Publica- 


tion No. 17, 1966) 12-6-74 
Electoral Problems in Pakistan : Dr. M. Mah- 
fuzul Huq (Pub. No. 18, 1966) 17-6-74 


Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings 

of Indian Archaeology : Dr. Abu Imam ( Pub. 

No. 19, 1966) 8-6-74 
A Systematic List of the Birds of East Pakistan f 
Harun-er-Rashid, (Pub. No. 20, 1967) 19-6-74 
Dynastic History of Bengal : Dr. A. M. Chow- 

dhury, (Pub. No. 21, 1967) 12-6-74 
United States Policy ın Indo-Pak Sub-continent : 

Dr. M.A Khair, ( Pulication No. 22, 1968( 4 
Everyday Lifein Pala Empire : Dr. Shahanara 

Hussin (Publication No. 23, 1968 ) 10-6-74 
The Reign of al-Mutawakkil : Dr. Md. 


25 
95 
422 


404 


618 
780 


802 


975 


732 


963 
1,056 
912 
1,080 


1,093 


Shamsuddin Miah ( Publication No. 24, 1969 ) 12-6-74 2 


Abdul Karim Sahıtya Visarad Commemoration 
Volume : Edited by Dr. Md. Enamul Haq. 10-6-74 
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deducted from the auther's remuneration as.ıt was the authors 
over-all responsibility for making necessary correction of the printing 
mistakes before giving final printing order, 

It was also resolved that Tk. 2.00 for each printed page 
containing mistakes be deducted from the proof-reader's fee for 
both the Journal Vol-XVIII-No. 3, and the book Bihar and 
Bengal under Shahjahan." 

C. No. 4 dt. 3-9.74, 


“A Bengal District. in Transition" 
“The payment made against the following bills were approved : 
(5) Mr. M. M. Haq: Proof-readıng fee of 64 pages “A Bengal 
District tn Transition”. Tk. 128.00 
( C. No. 11 dt. 23-10-73. ) 


“Considered the following bills and it was resolved that the 
said bills be passed for payment. Regarding the bill of Dr. K. 
M. Mohsin for Proof Reading of hts own book entitled “A 
Bengal District in Transitton—Murshidabad 1765-1793”, it was 
resolved that the payment be made on the considaration that at 
that timie no approved proof readers were available for the 
purpose. 

It was further resolved that in future no such payment will 


be made to any author if he acts as proof reader of his own 
book.” 


(4) Dr. K. M Mohsin : Proof reading fee for his book “A Bengal 
District In Transition ete” Tk. 510.00 


C. No. 6 dt. 25-4-74. 


f “The payment made against the following bills were appro- 
ved : 


(6) M/s. National Trading Corporation : 
Cost of Art Papar for the book “A Bengal District in transi- 
tion etc." Tk. 2,062.50- 
C. No. 8(b) dt 25-4-74 
"Considered the question offixation of price of the book 
entitled “A Bengal District mm Transitton—Murshidabad 1765- 
1793"-by Dr K M. Mohsin and it was resolved that the price 
of the book be fixed at Tk. 40.00 ( Taka forty ) only. 


` 
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In this connection it was brought to the notice of the 
Council that Dr. K. M. Mohsin, the author of the above book 
took the responsibility of designing the cover page etc. on his 
own authority without consulting the General Secretary and he 
also took delivery of 10 books before fixing of the price by the 
Council and before the books were finally delivered to the Society 
by the Press. The Council disapproved the action of Dr K M. 
Mohsin and the General Secretary was authorised to request Dr. 
K. M. Mohsin for sending back those 10 copies taken by him. 

It was further resolved that dueto such action of Dr. K. M. 
Mohsin if any extra costs are incurred in redesingning and 
reprinting the cover, the same would be deducted from the 
author's remuneration. 

C. No. 10, dt. 25.4-74. 


“The following bill was considered and it was resolved that 
the said bill be passed for payment :- 
(u) Pratibimbo : Block-making charge for the book “A Bengal 
District in transition: Murshidabad-1765-93”, 
—Tk. 1,913 75 


C. No. 2 (1) dt. 20-6-74. 
“A History of Sufism in Bengal’ 
“The payment made against the following bill was approved :— 
Sputnik Enterprises : 
Paper for *Sufism in Bengal". 
—Tk 5,200 00 
C. No. il (d)dt. 30—1—74. 


Journal Vol. XVIII—No. 1 ( 1973) 
*The following bills were passed for payment :— 
Asiatic Press: -Cost of printing Journal 


Vol. XVIII-No. 1. —Tk.2,365 00 

Paid in advance. —Tk 1,500 00 

Payable. —Tk. 865.00 

Dr. A.M. Chowdhury :—Proof Reading fee for 90 pages of Journal 
Vol. XVIII - No. 1." ,]سب‎ 180 00 


C. No.6 dt. 23-10-73- 
6— 
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Journal Vol. XVIII-No. 2 (1973 (۰ 


The Council sanctioned provisionally a sum of Tk. 7,500.00 
(Taka seven thousand five hundred) only for printing of the 
Society's Journal Vol. XVIII-No 2. The Council authorised the 
General Secretary to make an agreement with the Asiatic Press 
regarding the printing cost for publishing the Society's Journal 
for one year i.e., for three issues. 


C. No. 3 dt. 23-10-73. 
The payment made against the following bill were approved:- 
(3) M/s. Salamatullah & Bros : - Cost of paper for Journal 


Vol. XVIII-No.2, ( Printed in 
Annual Report ). —Tk. 0 


C. No. 11 dt. 23-10-73. 
The payment made against the following bills were approved :— 


(c) Dacca Paper Traders : Cost of papers foriJournal Vol. XVIII- 
No. 2 ( August, 1973 ), —Tk. 1,680.00 


C. No. 11 (c) dt. 30.1-74 
“The payments made against the following bills were approved :- 


(1) Asiatic Press:—Printing and binding of Journal 
Vol. XVIII-No. 1. —TKk. 1,500.00 


C. No. 11 dt. 23-10-73. 
(1) Mr. M.M. Haq :—Proof Reading fee for Journal 


Vol XVIII-No.2. —Tk 112.00 
(2 Barnarupa Mudrayan :- Printing & binding charges of Journal 
Vol. XVIII -No 2. — Tk. 2,550.00 

(3) Pratibimbo :— Block making fee for Journal 
Vol. XVIII—No.2. — Tk. 339.50 


C. No. 6 )1( (2) &(3) dt. 25-4-74. 


(6) Cost of 300 Card Board for Journal 
Vol. XVIII-No. 2. —Tk. 975.00 


C. No. 8(b) dt. 25-4-74. 


k 
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Journal Vol. XVIII-No. 3 ( 1973) 

“A sum of Tk. 7,500.00 ( Taka seven thousand five hundred ) 
only be provisionally sanctioned for the cost of printing of the 
Journal Vol.XVIII-No.3 ( December, 1973 )." 

C. No. 3 dt. 30-1-74. 

“Considered the following bills and it was resolved that the 
bills be passed for payment :— 

(2 Mr. Habibur Rahman : 
Bil for proof-reading for Journal Vol. XVIII-No.3 ( Dec. 
1973) at the rate of Tk 2.00 per page. Total 87 pages. 
—Tk. 116 00 
C. No. 4 dt. 3-9-74. 

“The following bills were considered and passed for payment: 
(2) Barnarupa Mudrayon : 

Cost of Printing and Binding 1000 copies of 

Journal Vol. XVIII-No. 3 ( December, 1973 ). 

—Tk. 3,150.00 


C. No. 3 dt. 4-10-74. 
(3) Mohammad Trading : 


Six Block making charge for Vol. XVIII-No. 3 
( December, 1973) of the Journal. —Tk. 466.00 
C. No. 3 dt. 4-10-74. 
Journal Vol. XIX No. 1 ) 1974 (۰ 
*A sum of Tk. 7,50000 only be provisionally sanctioned for 
the cost of printing of Journal Vol.XIX-No. 1 ( April, 1974 (۳ 
C. No. 4 dt. 25.4-74. 
“The following bills were considered and passed for payment :- 
Asiatic Press : 
Cost of Printing and Binding of 1000 copies Journal Vol. 
XIX-No. 1 (April, 1974) including cost of papers etc. 
Tk. 7,121.00 
C. No. 3 dt. 4-10-74. 
Meeting 
Editoral Board 
“The Council co-opted (1) Prof. A.F. Salahuddin Ahmed 
(2 Dr. M. Salar Khan as members of the Editorial Board." 
C. No. 2 dt. 23-10-73. 
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“The recommendation of the Editorial Board adopted in its 
meeting held on Wednesday, the 24th October, 1973 at 10 a.m. 
were approved. However, it was suggested that the title of the 
article *Rayots' Revolt etc. be replaced by ‘Rayot Revol’ etc. if 
possible. 


Regarding the article “British Policy in Iraq 1829-33" by 
Dr. Md. Golam Idris Khan which has been sent back to the 
author for necessary correction in the light of the reviewer's 
comment, 1t was stated that if the contents of the article are 
found in his thesis which he has submitted to the Society for 
publication, the matter should be brought to the notice of the 
Editorial Board before it is published in the Society's Journal. 

It was further resolved that : 

Article from the non-members may be published only if it 
is duly communicated by one of the learned members of the 
Society. 

Article submitted for publication in the Society's Journal must 
accompany a declaration from the author to the effect that it 
has not been published elsewhere before, in any form." 

IC. No. 2 dt. 30-1-74. 


*The recommendations of the Editorial Board adopted in 

its meeting held on Monday, the 8th April, 1974 at 4-30 p. m. 
were approved." 

C. No. 2 dt. 25-4-74, 


“The recommendations of the Editorial Board adopted in its 
meeting held on Thursday, the 23rd May, 1974 were approved 
with the following modifications : 

The authors of the papers accepted by the Editotial Board 

for publication in the Society's Journal of April issue 1. e, 

Vol. XIX-No. 1 be requested to submit a declaration to the 

effect that the articles or the contents therein have not been 

published elsewhere in any form. 

The authors of the two thesises (a) “A Study of the life 

and short poems of Iswar Chandra Gupta” and (b) “The 

Saffarid Dynasty of Sistan" which have been recommended 

by the Editorial Board for publication be requested to send 
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the copies of original report of the respective examiners of 
the thesis. 


/ Regarding the selection of expert of the thesis (a) ‘British 
Policy in Iraq 1828-43"—by Dr. Ghulam Idris Khan, the 
Council recommended that in place of Dr. Safiuddin Joardar, 
Dr. M.R. Tarafdar be made expert for reviewing of the 
said thesis and regarding (b) “Syria under the French 
Mandate"—by Dr. Safiuddin Joardar it was resolved that 
Mr. A. W. Mahmood, visiting Professor of History, Dacca 
University, be approached for the purpose of reviewing the 
said thesis. Fatlng Mr. A. W. Mahmood, Dr. ,Barun Dey, 
the Director of Social Science Research Council, Calcutta, 
be requested to act as a reviewer of the said thesis. 

As regards the consideration of the thesis entitled “Sir 
William Jones and English Literature"—by Mr. Abu Taher 
Majumdar, it was resolved that the thesis be referred to 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah for judging whether the subject 
of the book falls within the scope of the Society’s aim 
i.e., “Study of Man and Nature of Asia.” 

x C. No. 2. dt. 3-6-74. 


Accommodation 


"The Council decided to send a deputation consisting of 
Prof. A. B. M. Habibullah, Dr. Md. Enamul Haq, Dr. Ahmed 
Sharif, Dr. Serajul Haque, Dr. M. Kabir, Dr. A. F. Salahuddin 
Ahmed and Dr A. K. Roy to see the Vice Chancellor, Dacca 
University regarding acquisition of land for the Society's building 
from Dacca University.” 

C. No. 4 dt. 23-10-73. 


Conference & Seminars 
Itihas Samiti 
**Considered a letter from the Chairman, Bangladesh Itihas 
‘Samiti and ıt was resolved that a Tea Party be arranged to meet the 
participants to the Seminar on “Life and Times of Sher-e-Bangla 
A. K. Fazlul Hague” on any day between 11th to 13th November, 
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1973. A sum of Tk. 850.00 (Taka eight hundred fifty) only 
was sanctioned provisionally to meet the expenditure for the 
purpose." 

C. No. 13 (a) dt. 2 3-10-23. 


The payment made against the following bills were approved. 
(a) For Tea Party on behalf of Itihas Samiti. —Tk. 1,032.00 


C. No. 11 (a) dt. 30-1-74. 


Award of Gold Medals 


“It was resolved that the sketch of the design of the Gold 
Medal to be awarded to Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
National Professor of India be approved." 

C. No. 1. dt. 8-2-74. 


“Since Professor Sunıti Kumar Chatterjee will not be visiting 
Dacca during the month of February, 1974, the making of the 
Gold Medal be postponed for the time being." 

C. No. 2 dt 822-74. 


“The letter form Professor Sunıtı Kumar Chatterjee signifying. 
his acceptance of the Society's Gold Medal in the field of Humani- 
ties was placed before the Council and it was resolved that Professor 
Chatterjee be Invited to attend the Annual General Meeting to be 
held within the first half of August, 1974. It was further resolved 
that the return  Air-passage will be borne by the Society and 
local hospitality will be extended to him and the members of 
his family accompanying him during his stay in Dacca. It was 
further resolved that Dr. Md. Salar Khan and Dr. A.K M. 
Nurul Islam be entrusied with the responsibility of making the 
Gold Medal for the above purpose." 


C. No. 3 dt. 20-6-74.. 


Annual General Meeting 


Examined and approved the expenditure of a sum of Tk. 
4,565.50 ( Taka four thousand five hundred sixty five and paisa. 
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fifty only incurred for the 21st Annual General Meeting held 
on 5.8.1973. 
C. No. 10 dt. 23-10-73. 


“Considered the fixation of the date of holding the Annual 
General Meeting for the session 1974-75 and it was resolved that 
the next Annual General Meeting be held within the first half 
of August, 1974 and that the next meeting of the Council of the 
Scoiety be held within this month for the purpose of preparing 
a panel of the Council for the next session. 

It was proposed that a delegation consisting of the following 
persons on behalf of the Council should approach the President 
of the People's Republic of Bangladesh, Patron of the Society 
to request him formally to address the members of the Society 
at the Annual General Meeting : 


(1) Dr. A B. M. Habibullah. 
(2 Dr. Md. Enamul Haq. 
(3) Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed. 
(4) Dr. Ahmed Sharif. 
(5) Dr. Ajoy Kumar Roy." 
C. No. 4 dt. 3-6-74. 


“Fixing of date of Annual General Meeting was kept post- 
poned for the time being to enable efforts to be made to see 
the President of Bangladesh in connection with the fixing of the 
date of Annual General Meeting in consultation with the Presi. 
dent. It was decided that the Annual General Meeting be held 
In the Teacher-Student Centre of Dacca University, failing which 
the same be held at LB A. Auditorium, Dacca University.” 

C. No. 3 dt. 2-8-74. 


“A sum of Taka 5,000-00 ( Taka five thousand) was 
sanctioned provisionally to meet the expenditure of the Annual 
General Meeting." 

C. No. 4 dt. 2-8-74, 


*Considered the question of fixation of final date of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society and ít was resolved that 
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the said meeting be held some time in the middle of November, 
1974, Meanshile, efforts will be made to see the President of 
the People's Republic of Bangladesh and to request him to be 
present in the Annual General Meeting." 

C. No. 2 dt. 3-9-74. 


“Considered the date of fixation of Annual General Meeting 
of the Society and it was resolved that the Meeting be held in the 
4th week of November, 1974. The General Secretary was authori- 
sed to fix the exact date and time in consultation with the 
President of the Society. 


It was further resolved that the Ministry of Education be 
approached for inviting the President of the People's Republic of 
Bangladesh and Patron of the Society to be present 1n the Annual 
General Meeting and to deliver the inaugural addess." 

C. No. 5 dt. 4-10-74. 


"Considered the Annual Report of the General Secretary for 
the year 1973-74 and it was resolved that the Secretary be 
authorised to finalise the report in consultation with the presi- 
dent for presentation in the Annual General Meeting.” 

C. No. 6 dt. 4-10-74. 


Rent & Taxes 
The following bills were considered and it was resolved that 
the said bills be passed :— 


(1) Dacca Museum. 
Rent and Municipal Tax for 


two year (1972-73 and 1973-74) —Tk. 2,688.00- 


C. No. 2 (1) dt. 20-6-74. 


Library 
Purchase of Books. 
M/s. Mohiuddin & Sons, Dacca.— Cost of 50 copies of books. 
—Tk. 947.85 
C. No. 6 dt. 23-10-73.. 
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“Considered the question of examining and reviewing the 
affairs of the Library and it was resolved that a Sub-Committee 
consisting of the following persons be formed to enquire into 
the affairs of the Library particularly into the reported loss of 
books and to fix responsibility for the same and to recommend 
actions for the improvement and efficient running of the Library!” 

(1) Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah. 
(2) Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury. 
(3) Dr. A. K. Roy. 
C. No. 6 dt. 20-6-74. 


Office Equipment 
Purchase of bi-cycle. 

It was resolved that the newly purchased by-cycle be handed 
over to Altaf Hossain, Cycle Peon of the Society on payment 
of Tk. 244.90. 

C. No. 6 dt. 30.1-74. 
Purchase of Furniture 

“The Council authorised the General Secretary to make an 
assessment regarding the requirements of Almirahs and Racks. 
and permitted to buy a few Steel Almirahs and Racks for the 
library and office." 

C. No. 8, dt. 23-10-73. 

“The payment made against the follogwing bills were approved :-” 
(a) M/s. Khaleque Traders : 

Cost of two whatnot. Tk. 300.00 

C. No. 8 (a) dt. 25-4-74. 


Audit Report 
“Considered and approved the Audit Report for 1973-74. The 
Council requested the Treasurer and the General Secretary to 
impliment the recommendations ın the Audit Report." 
Š C. No 5 dt. 23-10-73. 
“The following bills were passed for payment” :- 
(4) M/s Aftab Ahmed & Co., Chartered Accountants :— 
Audit Fee for 1972.73. Tk 300.00. 


C. No. 6 dt. 23-10-73. 
7— 
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Staff 


(d) “İt was resolved that the temporary appointments of Mr. 
Abdus Shakur, Cataloguer, Mr. A Warish Miah, Library Asst.- 
cum-Typist and Habibur Rahman, Contingency Peon of the Society 
be allowed to continue until further notice The General Secretary 
was asked to report the next Council evaluate the quality and 
amount of work done by them and the need for the continuance 
Of these posts." 


C. No. 13 dt. 23-10-73. 


"Considered the question of the extension of services of 
Mr. A. Shakur, Cataloguer of the Society, Mr. A. warısh Miah, 
Typist and Habibur Rahman, Contingency Bearer of the Socieiy, 
and it was resolved that since the work of the Catalogur 
was not found satisfactory, his services be terminated with eífect 
from Ist of February, 1974 on payment of one month's salary for 
the month of February in lieu of one month's ۰ 


It was resolved that the three months increments which 
was given to him due to oversight be not realised from his salary 
on the humanitarian ground. 

It was also resolved that the services of Mr. A. Warish 
Miah, Typist and Habibur Rahman, Contingency Bearer be allowed 
to continue." 

C. No. 9 dt. 30-1-74, 


“Considered the application of Aftab Miah, Peon of the 
Society and it was resolved that no action be taken.” 
C. No. 12 dt. 30-1-74. 


“The President drew the Council's attention to the Conduct 
of Abul Kalam, Darwan-cum-Mali who has repeatedly been found 
to neglect his duties and to be indifferent even to the orders of 
the General Secretary and Administrative Officer and to have 
allowed the premises and compound of the Society to be regu- 
larly used by a large number of unauthorised persons indulging 
in disorderly behaviour. 
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“İt was resolved that the General Secretary serve him with 
a warning letter to the effect that any repetition of such negli- 
gence or indifference to orders or any complaint about his conduct 
will make him liable to be removed from service " 


C. No. 7 dt. 20-6-74. 


*Considered the application of Mr. Syed Hasan Raza who 
could not report to duty since liberation. and it was decided 
that he may be allowed to resunie his duty with effect from 
8-7-1974 on the following terms and conditions :- 

() That he will submit a declaration to the effect that he 

did not opt for Pakistan and that he owes allegiance 
to the State of People's Republic of Bangladesh. 

(i) That he will join on his last salary drawn in the same 
scale as before. 

(ii) That on humanitarian ground he be given salary for 
the period of Earned Leave due to him, if any, during 
his absence. 

C. No. 6 dt. 2-8-74. 


“Considered the verbal report of the General Secretary regar- 
ding management of the office of the Society and negligence of 
duty of some of the employees. The Council took serious note 
of the negligence of duties on the part of some of the emplo- 
yees and it was resolved that if any employee was found to 
neglect his duties in future, the Council will be constrained to 
take drastic action against him 

It was further resolved that the General Secretary, issue an 
immediate and urgent circular among the employees to this effect, 
warning them of the consequences of such negligence in future” 


C. No. 7 dt. 2-8-74. 


“Considered the question of negligence of duties by Abul 
Kalam, Darwan-cum-Mali and it was resolved that the General 
Secretary be authorised to terminate his job at any time if he is 
satisfied that the Darwan bas notrectfied himself, giving his one 
month's salary ın leu of one month's notice.” 


C. No. 8 dt. 2-8-74. 
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“Considered the application of Mr. A, Warish Miah, Typist 
and it was decided that he be allowed to draw his increment 
with effect from the date on which he completed one year's 
service.” 

s C. No. 10 dt. 2-8-74 


"Considered the application for two month's leave of Mr. 

A. K. M. Serajul Islam, Administrative Officer and it was resolved 
that the application. be kept pending" 

C. No. 12 dt. 2-8-74. 


“Considered the leave application of Mr. A. K. M. Serajul 
Islam, Administrative Officer for two months' Earned Leave and 
it was resolved that the President be authorised to sanction the 
leave as and when necessary after appropriate arrangements for 
running the office during his absence could be made." 


C. No. 7 dt. 3-9-74. 


Considered the letter of resignation of Mr. Md. Shamsul 
Alam, Stenographer and it was resolved that he may be relea- 
sed from service with effect from 5-9-1974, 

C. No. 8 dt. 3-9-74. 


* Considered the representation made by Mr. Md. Shamsul Alam, 
formerly Stenographer-cum-Office Assistant of the Society who had 
resigned his post and was released with effect from the 5th 
September, 1974 expressing his desire to rejoin his old post by 
withdrawing his resignation and it was resolved that he may 
be allowed to withdraw his resignation and resume his duties as 
Stenogapher-cum-Office Assistant, the post held by him at the 
time of his release, within a month from the date on which the 
Council's decision is communicated to him on the same pay as 
was drawn by him last after executing a bond to the effect that 
he would serve the Society at least 3 years from the date of his 
resumtion to duties. 

It was further resolved that his absence from 5-9-74 to the 
date of his resumption of duty be treated as leave without pay 
if he does not draw any salary during that period, this period 


A! 
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of absence be treated as leave with pay and be deducted from 
his earned leave if due." 
C No.4 dt 4-10-74. 


“Considered the application of Md. Shaker Ali for the post 
of Darwan-cum-Mali in the Society and it was resolved that 
his appointment on temporary basis by the General Secretary 
for three months with effect from 16-9-1974 be approved.” 

C. No. 7 dt. 4-10-74. 


“Considered the application of Mr. Hasan Raza. Assistant 
Librarian prayıng for hts increment that would have been due 
to hım for the period during which he could not report to duty 
i.e, from 16th December, 1971 to the date of his resumption 
of duty and it was resolved that increment for the said period 
that would have been due if he remained on duty be granted 
to him as a special case on humanitarian. ground." 

C. No. 8 dt. 4-10-74. 


Office Bearer 

“Considered the question of proposing candidate for election 
as members of the Council for 1974-75, as laid down in clause 
34 of the Constitution of the Society. 

The following panel of names, proposed by Dr. A. M. 
Chowdhury and seconded by Dr. Ahmed Sharif was unanimously 
accepted as candidates to be proposed for election as members 
of the Council for 1974-75 at the next Annual General Meeting :" 


Proposed panel of Council for the year 1974-75 : 


President. —Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah ( Fellow A. S.B. ) 
Vice President. —Dr. Md. Enamul Haq ) -do- ) 
-Do- —Mr. S. M. Ali. ( Membership" No. 33) 
Treasurer. —Dr. Ahmed Sharif ۷ » 52) 
General Secretary. —Dr. A. K. Roy. 5 » 176) 
Additional Secretaries for : 
Religion & Philosophy. —Dr. Md. Serajul Islam. ,, » 204) 
Philology. —Dr. Serajul Haque ( Fellow A. S. B.) 
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Science. —Dr. A. K. M. Nurul islam. (Membership 
No. 106) 
History, Archaeology 
& Anthropology. —Dr. A. M. Chowdhury مر‎ » 63) 
Literature. —Dr. M.R. Tarafdar. ۳ » 39) 
Library. —Dr A F Salahuddin Ahmed » 110) 
Additinal Members : 
(1) Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed ,, , 199 ) 
(2) Mr A.K.M Zakaria ., » 212) 
(3) Dr.M.Salar Khan is » 101) 


(4) Dr M. Maniruzzaman Miah,, » 196) 
(5) Mr. Narayan Chandra Saha » 187) 
(6) Mr. M. Abu Bakr » 183) 
C. No.5 dt. 20-6-74.. 
“The following panel of candidates for election as 
members of the Council for 1974-75 finally elected without 


contest for 1974-75 1s to be announced at the next Annual 
General Meeting ۳ 


Panel of Council for the year 1974-75 : 


President. —Dr A.B M. Habibullah.  ( Fellow A.S B. ) 
Vice President. —Dr. Md Enamul Haq. ( Fellow A.S.B. ) 

-do- —Mr. S M. Alı ( Membership No. 33 ) 
Treasurer. —Dr. Ahmed Sharif. ( ۳ » 52) 
General Secretary. —Dr. A. K Roy. ( ده‎ » 176) 


Additional Secretaries for : 


Religion & Philosophy —Dr. Md. Serajul Islam, ( 5 4, 204) 
Philology — Dr. Serajul Haque. ( Fellow A.S.B. ) 
Science. E —Dr. A. K. M. Nurul Islam. 

S (Membership No. 106 ) 
History, Archaeoloy 
and Anthropology. —Dr. A. M. Chowdhury. ( ,. 5 63( 
Literature. —Dr M.R. Tarafdar. ( ٠ »$ 39) 
Library. —Dr. A. F Salahuddin ( ٨ m 110) 


Ahmed. 
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Additional Members :— 


(1) Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed. ( , ,, 159) 
(2) Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria. ( » وو‎ 212) 
(3) Dr. Md Salar Khan. ( » » 101) 


(4) Dr. Maniruzzaman Miah. ( » وو‎ 196) 

(3) Mr. Narayan Chandra t » , 183) 
Saha. 

C. No. 2 L 2-8-74. 


Electricity 
The payment made against the following bills were aproved : 
(a) Dacca Electric Supply : 
Flectricity Bill for 54 months. —Tk. 247 00 
C. No. 11 (b) dt. 301-74. 
(b) Dacca Electricity Supply : 


Electricity Bull —Tk. 0 
C. No. 8 (e) dt. 25-474. 


Leave Roles 
“It was resolved that a Sub-Committee be formed with the 
following members to review the present Leave Rules of the 
Society and to suggest necessary recommendations in this respect : 
(1) Dr. Md. Enamul Haq (2) Dr. A.K.M. Nurul Islam 
(3) Dr. Ahmed Sharif, (4) Dr. A.K. Roy (Convenor).” 
C. No. 5 dt. 30-1-74. 


“The recommendations of the Sub-Committee formed by the 
Council on 30th January, 1974 for formulating Leave Rules of 
the employees of the Soctety were presented and it was resolved 
that the recommendations be accepted witb effect from July, 1974. 
(recommendations enclosed )” 

Recommendation of the Sub-Committee formed by the Council 
on 30-1-1974. 

*The Sub-Committee reviewed the present situation of Leave 
enjoyed by the employees of the Society and taking into consi- 
deration of Government and other Autonomous Organisations 
including Dacca University recommended the following : 
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Except as may be otherwise provided each permanent. 

salaried employees of the Society other than the Bearers, 

Peons and Darwans: 

(a) Shall earn Leave of 33 days in a year with full pay 

(b) Shall be entitled to get ın a year 12 days Medical 
Leave on full pay on production of Medical 
Certificate. 

Each temporary salaried employee other than the Bearers 

and Peons shall earn a Leave of 16 days ina year on 

full pay and 6 (six) days Medical Leave on full payin a 

year on production of Medical Certificate. 


The other permanent employees such as Peons, Bearers 
and Darwans may be granted 15 days Earned Leave in 
a year on full pay and they may be granted Medical 
Leave of 10 days in a year on full pay on production 
of Medical Certificate. 

The temporary employees of these categories may be 
given 7 (seven) days Barned Leave in a year on full 
pay and 5 (five) days Medical Leave in a year on full 
pay on production of Medical Certificate. 


Ordinarily Earned Leave shall not be granted more 
than 2 (two) months at a time in the case of per- 
manent employees other than the Peons, Bearers and. 
Darwans. 

C. No. 3 dt. 25-4-74.. 


“The payment made against the following bills was approved : 
General Paper House : Cost of 6000 envelopes. — —Tk. 176 00 
Asiatic Press. —Printing of 6000 envelopes. —Tk. 180 00 


C. No. 11 dt. 23-10-73, 


“A letter from Mr. S. G. M. Ali was read requesting Society's 
approval for mentioning the Society's name in the paper which 
the writer wishes to publish embodying the researches done by- 
him as a student scholar of the Society. It was agreed that the 
request be acceeded to." 
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“Considered the application from Altaf Hossain, a Peon of 
the Society and it was resolved that the prayer be not granted.” 
C. No. 13 (b) & (c) dt. 23-10-73. 


“Considered the question of publishing books on royalty 
basis and it was resolved that from now on the Society would 
publish books strictly on the basis of royalty of 25% of the 
Bross price of books payable to the author." 

C. No. 8 dt. 30-1-74, 


"Considered the letter of Dr. A K. M. Nurul Islam, Addl. 
Secretary for Science addressed to the President in which he 
expressed his desire to resign from the above post and the 
Council requested him to withdraw his letter to which he very 
kindly consented and agreed to continue to work as Addl. 
Secretary for Science and member of the Editorial Board ” 

C. No. 7 dt. 25-4-74. 


“Considered the report made by professor A, B. M. Habibullah, 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh that Dr. M Ishaq 
had acted against the interest of the Society. The President 
reported that while the Council on behalf of the Society was. 
negotiating for a suitable piece. of land from the University of 
Dacca for its office and library, Dr Ishaq, a senior member and 
Add! Secretary (Philosophy and Religion) was working to nullify 
the Council's efforts and had asked the University authority 
secretly not to allocate the land to an outside organisation, 
although the outside organisation happened to be his own Society. 


After discussing the matter it was resolved that a formal 
enquiry be instituted and the General Secretary be authorised to 
write formally to Dr. M. Ishaq with the President's counter- 
signature asking him to explain his position and conduct regarding 
the report made by the President within 7 (seven) days of the 
date of receipt of the letter. It was further resolved that the 
entire matter be reported back in the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil by the General Secretary.” 

C. No. 9 dt. 25.4-74. 

د 


* 
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"The General Secretary placed before the Council the letter 
No. ASB-75/107 dated 8-5-1974 along with the correspondences 
made between Dr. M. Ishaq and the General Secretary in respect 
of the Resolution No. 9 of the Council Meeting held on 25th 
April, 1974 and it was resolved that the General Secretary be 
authoriesd to write to Dr. M. Ishaq mforming him that the last 
letter No. ASB-75/131 dated 28-5-74 written by the General 
Secretary is to be considered as final as in the opinion of the 
Council this fully covered all the points raised by Dr. M. Ishaq 
and that no further correspondence will be made on these 
points. However, the Council resolved that Dr. M. Ishaq be given 
another chance to furnish an explanation within seven days from 
the date of the letter from the General Secretary in the light 
of the allegation summed up 1n the letter No. ASB-75/107 dated 
8-5-1974 failing which the Council will proceed to take a decision 
on the matter without futher reference to him.” 
C. No. 5 dt. 3-6-74. 


“The General Secretary brought to the notice of the Council 
the following Resolution ( No. 3) adopted in the last monthly 
meeting held on 13-5-1974 in which Dr A. Mahdi Husain was 
Scheduled to read a paper entitled. “The Place of Hazrat Ali 
in the History of Islam" but he refused to read his paper in 
the absence of the President, Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah : 


Resolution 


“The President then called upon Dr. A. Mahdi Husain to 
present his paper entitled “The place of Hazrat Ali in 
the History of Islam". The learnd speakar refused to read 
his paper in the absence of the President of the Society, 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah. Inspite of the repeated requests 
from the Chair and the learned members present, he 
refused to comply with the request. The members were 
deeply hurt at his attitude and ıt was resolved that the 
matter be brought to the notice of the Council with a 
request that in future no such speaker who has little 
respect for the members of the Society, should be invited 
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to present papers. As the speaker did not present his 
paper, the Chairman dissolved the meeting at 5-30 p. m." 


The Council disapproved the attitude of Dr. A. Mahdi 
Husain shown by his discourteous refusal to read the scheduled 
paper in the said monthly meeting wherein sufficient number of 
members were present.” 

C. No. 6 dt. 3-6-74. 


*Read the letter No. 1654/73-74 dated 17-6-1974 of Dr. M. 
Jshaq in reply to the General Secretary's letter No. ASB-75/107 
dated 8-5-1974 explaining his conduct as required by the Council 
Resolution No. 9 dated 25-4-1974. 

After due consideration of the letter, the Council] found 
itself unable to accept the explanation of Dr. M. Ishaq as 
satisfactory and came to the conclusion that he had willfully 
acted ın a manner prejudical to the interests ,of the Society and 
so resolved unanimously to recommend to the next Ordinary 
General Meeting that he be removed from the ordinary member- 
ship of the Society." 

C. No. 4 dt. 20-6-74. 


“Considered the theft report of Mr. Md. Shamsul Alam, 
Stenographer of the Society and it was resolved that he be asked 
to submit a report as to how much money belonging the Society 
and his own, if any, has been stolen." 

C. No. 9 dt. 2-8-74. 


۱ 


Miscellaneous 
Considered and approved the list of holidays for 1973.74 
(List enclosed ). 
List of Holidays for the Session 1973-74 (July 1973 to June 1974). 


Occasion. Date of Observance. No. of days. 
1. Shab-i-Miraz. -Monday, August 27 (1973) 1 
2. Shab-i-Barat. -Wednesday, September 12 (1973). 1 
3. Autumn Vacation -Friday & Saturday, lOctober 

including Durga Puja. 5 & 6 (1973 (۰ 2 
4. Luxmi Puja. -Thursday, Octoder 11 (1973) 1 
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5. Shab-t-Qadr. -Thursday, October 25, (1973). I 
6. Jamatul Wida. -Friday, October 26 (1973) 1 
7. “Idul Fitr. - Saturday, October 27 to Saturday 
Nov. 3 (1973). 8 
8. Victory Day. -Sunday, December 16 (1973). 1 
9. Christmas Day. -Tuesday, December 25, (1973). 1 
10. ‘Idul Azha’ -Monday, January 5 to Saturday. 
January 11 (1974). 6 
*]]. Sree Panchami. -February (1974) 1 
*12. Muharram, -February (1974) 2 
13. Shahid Day. -Thursday, February 21 (1974) I 
14. Independence Day.  -Tuesday, March 26, (1974). I 
*]5. Akher-i-Chahar -March (1974). 1 
Sumba 
*16. “Id-rMiladun Nabi -April (1974) 1 
*17. Bangla Naba Barsa -April ( 1974 ) I 


11. Death Anniversary of 


Sher-e- Bangla. 1 
19. May Day. -Wednesday May 1 (1974) 1 
*20. Fatehai Yazdaham. -May ( 1974 (۰ I 
21. Buddhist Purnima. -May (1974). 1 


35 
*Dates will be Notified later on. 

N, B —Any other day which is declared as Publie Holiday by 
the Government of Bangladesh will also be observed as Holiday 
by the Society. 

C. No. 12 dt. 23-10-73. 


“Considered the letter of Dr. S. M. Imamuddin and resolved 
that no action be taken. 
Considered the letter of Mr. Mizanur Rahman and the General 
Secretary was requested to send a reply on behalf of the Society. 
Considered the letter of request of Mr. Abu Taher for 
holding exhibition of his paintings and it was resolved that no 
action be taken." 
C. No. 10 dt. 30-8-74 
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f 
۹ “Considered letter from. Pr. J E. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw 
-regarding cxchange of books with the Society's publications and 
zit was resolved that her request be complied with” 

C. No. 5 dt. 3.9.74. 


Membership Subscription 


“Considered the proposal of raising the subscription rate for 
ordinary members and non-resident memders and it was resolved 
that tbe subscription fee be restored to the original rates 5 
prescribed in the constitution (L e, for resident members —Tk. 
24.00 per annum and non-resident members —Tk. 18 00 ). 

It was further resolved that the proposal be placed in the 
next Annual General Meeting for approval. 

C. No. 7 dt. 30-1-74. 


Membership 


Considered the application for Life membership ofthe follo- 
wing persons and it was resolved that they may be recommended 
for membership : 


-Life Members. 


(1) Dr. Joardar Safiuddin, M. A., Ph.D, Associate Professor, 
Islamic History and Culture, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah & seconded 
by Dr. A.K Roy. 


(2) Dr. Mohammad Ali Akbar, M. A., Ph. D, Economist, 
(Planning Commission), 3/B, Eskaton Garden (Sonali), 
Ramna, Dacca-2 Proposed by Dr. A.K. Roy and secon- 
ded by Mr. K. Z. Husain. 


(3) Mr. Md. Abu Taher Majumdar, M. A. ( Dac), M. A. 
( Wales ), Asstt. Professor of English Jahangirnagar Um- 
versity, Savar, Dacca. Proposed by Dr. M. S. Islam & 
À seconded by Dr. K. M. Mohsin. 


1 - 
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Mr. Yousuf Akhtar Saeed, M. Sc., Senior Research 
Officer, Cholera Hospital, Mahakhali. Dacca-12. Proposed 
by Dr. Salar Khan & scconded by Dr. A. K. M. Nurul 
Islam. 
C. No. 7 dt. 23-10-74. 


Mr. A. K M. Zakaria, M. A., Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Education, Cultural Affairs and Sports, Government 
of Bangladesh, Dacca. Proposed by Dr. A. K. M. Nurul 
Islam & Seconded by Dr. M. Enamul Haq. 


Mr. Manzoor Hasan, M. Sc., (Panjab) M. A. (Boston), 
Asstt. Professor of Geology, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. Wakil Ahmed & seconded by Mr. A.M.. 
M. Abu Musa. 


Dr. A. K. M. Aminul Islam, Ph. D. (McGill), Associate 
Professor of Anthropology, Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio 45447, U. S. A. Proposed by Dr.- Ahmed 
Sharif and seconded by Dr. A K. Roy. 


Mr. Rafigul Islam, M. A., Associate Professor of Bengali, 
Dacca University, Dacca. Ppoposed by Dr. M. Moniruzza- 
man and seconded by Dr. M Maniruzzaman Miah, 


C. No. 4 dt 30-1-74. 


Dr. Asim Roy, M. A. (Cal), Ph. D. (Canbera, Australia), 
Lecturer, Dept. of History, University of Tasmania, Box 
252 C,G.P.O. Hobart 70001, Tasmania, Australia. 
Proposed by Dr. S M. Imamuddin and seconded by 
Mr. M. M. Haq. 


Dr. M. A. Rahim, Professor of History, Dacca University ,. 
on full clearance of upto date dues to the Society. 
Proposed by Dr. A.K. Roy and seconded by Mr. N. C, 
Saha. 


Mr. M. R. Karim, Assistant Professor, Department of” 
Islamic History and Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 


tte. 
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proposed by Mr. M. M. Haq and seconded by 
Dr. Ahmed Sharif. 


(4) Dr. Mrs Sufia Ahmed, Associate Professor, Dept. of 


(5), 


(6) 


(1) 


Islamic History and Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. M. M. Haq and seconded by Mr. M. 
R. Karim. 


Dr. P. I. S. Mustafizur Rahman, M. A. ( Dacca), Ph D. 
( Cambridge ), Asstt. Professor of Islamic History and 
Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr S.M. Imamuddin and seconded by 
Mr. M. M. Haq. 


Dr. Sharifa Khatun, Asstt. Professor, Institute of Educa- 
tion and Research, 29/B, University Quarters, Issa Khan 
Road, Dacca. Proposed by Mr. M.M. Haq and seconded 
by Mr M R. Karim. 

C. No. 5 dt. 25-4-74. 


Mr. Chittaranjan Saha, B A., C/o. Puthighar Ltd. 
74. Farashganj, Dacca-l. Proposed by Mr. Narayan 
Chandra Saha and seconded by Mr A. K. M. Serajul 
Islam. 

C. No. 5 dt. 2-8-74. 


“Considered the application for membership of the 
following persons and it was resolved that they may be 
recommended for membership." 


Ordinary Members. 
(1) Dr. A Z. M. Nowsher A. Khan, M. Sc. (Dac), Ph. D. 


( Reading), Dept of Botany, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposd by Dr.M. Salar Khan & seconded by Dr. A. 
K. M. Nurul Islam. 


(2) Mrs Hamida Saeed, M. Sc, Lecturer, Dept. of Zoology, 


Titumir College, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M Salar Khan & seconded by Mr. 
Yousuf A. Saeed. 
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(3) Dr. Ekhlasuddin Ahmed, M. Sc. ( Dac ), D. I. C., Ph. D. 


4 


6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(London ), Associate Professor of Physics, Dept. of 
Physics, University of Chittagong, Chittagong Proposed 
by Dr. A. M. Serajuddin & seconded. by Dr. A. K. Roy. 


Dr. A. M. Harun-ar-Rashıd, Professor of Physics, 
University of Dacca, 34/C, University Staff Quarter, 


University of Dacca. Proposed by Dr. A. K. Roy &. 


seconded by Mr. K. Z Husain. 


Dr. A. B.M Akhtar Hossain M, Phil. (Leeds ), Asstt. 
Professor, Dept. of Psychology, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. K. M Mohsin & seconded by Dr. A. K. 
Roy. 


Dr. Muhammad Raushan Ali, Ph. D. ( London ), Dept. of” 


Psychology, University of Dacca, Proposed by Dr. K.M. 
Mohsin & seconded by Dr. A.K.Roy. 


Mr. A.H. Haqiqur Rahman, B. A. (Hons), M.A., Lecturer 
Dept. of Geography, Jahangirnagar University, Savar, 
Dacca. Proposed by Mr. A.S. M. Fazlur Rahman & 
seconded by Dr. A. K. Roy. 


Mr. Shamsher Azad Chowdhury, M. A., Liaison Officer,. 
Cholera Research Laboratory, Mohakhali, Dacca. 


Proposed by Mr. Yusuf A. Saeed & seconded by Dr. 


A. K. Roy. 


Mr. Birendra Ch. Panday, Vice Principal, Law College, 
Narayanganj, Advocate, Bangladesh Supreme Court, 17/5, 


K. G. Gupta Lane, Laxmibazar, Dacca 1. Proposed by: 


Mr. Narayan Ch.Saha & seconded by Dr. A. K. Roy. 


Dr. lajuddin Ahmed, M. Sc. (Dac), M. S و‎ Ph. D. (Wis) 
Dept. of Soil Science, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. M. M. Haq & seconded by Mr. M. 
Maniruzzaman Miah. 


(11) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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Dr. Ahmadullah Mia, M A., D. S. W., Institute of Social 
Welfare & Research, University of Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. A. K. Roy & seconded by Dr. A. F. 
Salabuddin Ahmed. 

Mr. Muhammad Alauddin, M. A., Institute of Social 
Welfare & Research, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. A.K. Roy & seconded by Dr. A.F, 
Salahuddin Ahmed. 


C. No. 7 dt. 23-10-73. 


Mr. S. S. M. A. Khorasani, M. A., A. D. F. L, Bibliogra- 
phy Officer, Central Public Library, Shahbagh, Ramna, 
Dacca-2. 

Proposed by Dr. Mahmud-ul-Ameen & seconded by 
Mrs. Abeda Hafiz. 


Mr. Muhammad Abdul Khaleque, M. A., L.L.B., Professor 
of Arabic, Department of Arabic, Dacca College, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Ishag & seconded by Mr. M. A. 
Mannan Khan. 


Mr. A. T. M. Muslehuddin, Associate Professor, Dept. 
of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca University, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. M. Ishaq & seconded by Mr. M. A. 
Mannan Khan. 


Mr. Md. Abu Bakr Siddique, M. A., Lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca University. 


Proposed by Dr. M. Ishaq & seconded by Mr. M, A. 
Mannan Khan. 


Mr. A. N. M. Rais Uddin, M, A., Research Fellow, 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca 
University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. M.A. Mannan Khan & seconded by 
Dr, M. Ishaq. 


Mr. Muhammad Abdul Malek, M. A., Lecturer in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Ishaq & seconded by Dr. M. A. 
Mannan Khan. 


(7) 


(8) 
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Mr. Abul Bashar Mubammad Abdul Mannan Mea, M.A., 
M. E. D., Lecturer, Residential Model School (College) 
Mohammdpur, Dacca-7. 

Proposed by Dr. M Ishaq & seconded by Mr. M. A., 
Mannan Khan. 

Dr. M. K. U. Molla, Assistant Professor in History, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi 

Proposed by Dr. Abu Imam & seconded by Mr. A. B. 
M. Mahmood. 

Mr. Amar Nath Ganguly, M A. (English), M.A. (Bengali) 
Gold Medallist, Ph. D., Lecturer, Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, Varanasi-5, India. (address) B 5/120 Cudh Garbi, 
Varanasi-1, India. 

Proposed by Mr. A.S M. Fazlur Rahman and seconded 
by Mr. Narayan Chandra Saha. 

Mr. Md. Sakhawat Hossain, M. A. Lecturer in History, 
Chittagong College, Chittagong. 

Proposed by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury & seconded by Dr. 
A. B. M. Mahmood : 
Dr. Gerhard Kutzner, Cultural Secretary of Embassy 
of Federal Republic of Germany, 7, Green Road, 
Dhanmondi, Dacca-2. 

Proposed by Dr. Serajul Haque & seconded by Dr. M. 
Ishaq. 

Mrs. Habiba Khatun, Lecturer, Department of Islamic 
History and Culture, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. S. M. Ali and seconded by Mr. N. C. 
Saha. 

Mr. Muhammad Rezaur Rahim, M. A. ( Arabic ), M. A. 
( Islamic History ), 49, Sher-e-Bangla Road, Rayer Bazar 
Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. Serajul Haque and seconded by Dr. 
M. Ishaq. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdullah, M. A. ( Urdu), Asstt. Pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Urdu and Persian, Dacca University, 
Proposed by Dr. Serajul Haque and seconded by Dr. M. 
Ishaq. 1 


(4) 
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, Mr. Md. Ameerul Islam, M. A. ( Dac ), M.S. (U. S.A. ) 


Entomologist, Bangladesh Instt. of Biological Control, 
C/o. Bangladesh Rice Research Institute, Joydebpur, 
Dacca. Adress : A/6, Banani Model Town, Dacca-12 
( Tel : 315996 ). 


Proposed by Dr. Mahmud-ul-Ameen and seconded by 
Dr. Yousuf A. Saeed. 

Dr. M. Z. Huda, Ph. D., Asstt. Professor of Persian and 
Urdu, Dacca Uuniversity on full clearance of upto date 
dues to the Society. 

Proposed by Dr. Ahmed Sharif and seconded by Dr. 
A.K. Roy. 

Dr. Muhammad Abdur Rahim, M. A. ( Ist Class ), Ph. D. 
(London),  Asstt. Professor of History, Rajshahi 
University, Rajshahi 

Proposed by Mr. A. B. M. Hossain and seconded by 
Mr. Safiuddin Joardar. 


Mr. A. K. M. Serajul Islam, B.A., Administrative Officer, 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. A K. Roy and seconded by Mr. 
Narayan Chandra Saha. & 
Mr. Md. Shamsul Alam, B. A., Stenographer, Asiatic 
Society of Bangladesh, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. A.K. Roy and seconded by Mr. 
Narayan Chandra Saha. 

C. No. 5 dt. 25-4-74 


Dr. Anwar Azim Chowdhury, Ph D. in Microbiology, 
Associate Professor of Microbiology, Depaitment of 
Biochemistry, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. A. K. Roy and seconded by Dr. Ahmed 
Sharif. 

Dr. M. Shafi, B. Sc., Hons., Ph. D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Zoology, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. Md. Salar Khan and seconded by 
Dr. A. K. M. Nurul Islam: 


(3) 


(4 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 
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Mr. M. A. Samad, M. A., Professor of Economics, 
Yasin College, Faridpur. 
Proposed by Mr. M. M. Haq and seconded by Dr. 
K. M. Mohsin. 
Dr. M. A. Ghafur, M. A., (Social Science), Professor 
of Social Welfare Abu Dhar Ghifari College, Malibag, 
Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. M. M. Haq and seconded by Dr. K, 
M. Mohsin. 
Mr. Faez-al Kabir, B. A. ( Hons. ), M. A. ( History), 
Dacca University, Private Secretary to Minister for Works 
and Urban Development. Adress : 64/F, Azimpur Govern- 
ment Colony, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. M. Abu Bakr and seconded by Mr. 
N.G Saha. 
Mr. Md. Ansaruddin, M. A., in Islamic Studies, Teacher, 
Armanitola Government High School, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Ishaq and seconded by Mr. M. A. 
Mannan Khan. 
Mrs Kulsoom Abul Bashar Mazumdar, M. A., Lecturer 
in Persian & Urdu, Dept. of Persian and Urdu, Dacca 
University. Adress : Engineers’ Court, Naya  Paltan, 
Dacca-2. 
Proposed by Dr. Serajul Haq and seconded by Dr. 
Ahmed Sharif. 

C. No. 3 dt. 3-6-74 


Mrs. Jamal Ara Rahman, M. A., Ph. D., Lecturer, 
Department of History, Dacca University ( 194. Elephant 
Road, Dacca). 

Proposed by Dr. K. M. Mohsin and seconded by Dr. 
M. Serajul Islam. 

Dr. Mohammad Shahjahan, M. Ag. ( Dac. ), M.S. ( Haw), 
Ph.D. (U.S A.), Senior Scientific Officer, Atomic 
Energy Centre, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. Md. Ameerul Islam and seconded by 
Mr. Yousuf A. Saeed. 


6) 


(1) 


Q) 


6) 


O) 


(2) 
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Mr. Mohammad Alı Siddiqi, B A. ( Hons.) in Persian 
(Cal) M.A. in Arabic ( Cal), Professor in Arabic 
and Persian, Gurudayal College, Kishorganj, Mymen- 
singh. 
Proposed by Mr. M. A. Khan and seconded by Mr. 
Md. Abu Bakr Siddique. 

C. No. 5. dt. 2-8-74 


Mr. Kazi Lutful Huq, B. A. (Hons), M. A, Kajali, 
Flat No. 2, Eskaton Garden, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Moniruzzaman and seconded by 
Dr. A. M. Chowdhury. 
Mrs. Hashi Siddiqi, M. A., Research Fellow, Department 
of History, University of Dacca./Kajalt, Flat No. 2, 
Baskaton Garden, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr M. Moniruzzaman and seconded by 
Dr. A. M. Chowdhury. 
Mr. Md. Shahjahan Howladar, M. Sc., Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Marine Biology, University of 
Chittagong/330, Sadarghat Road, Chittagong. 
Proposed by Mr. Kazi Zakir Hussain and seconded by 
Dr. Mabmud-ul Ameen. 

C. No. 3 dt. 3-9-74. 


Mr. Nazrul Islam, M. A., Associate Professor, Depart- 
menr of Geography, Dacca University, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Moniruzzaman and seconded by 
Dr, A. K. Roy. 
Mr. Abdul Mabud Khan, M. A., Research Fellow, Jahan- 
girnagar University, Savar, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. A.F. Salahuddin Ahmed and seconded 
by Dr. Kazi Ihteshamuddin Muhammed. 

C. No. 2 dt. 4-10-74 


“Considered the application of Associate Membership of 
the following persons and it was resolved that they may 
be recommended for Associate Membership." 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Q) 


1701 


Mr. Sharifullah Bhuiyan, B. A. (Hons), Student, Final 
Year, M A. in History, Roll-569, 322, Surja Sen Hall, 
Nilkhet, Dacca-2. 


Proposed by Dr. A M, Chowdhury & seconded by 
Dr. K. M. Mohsin. 


Mr. Ratan Lal Chakraborty, Student of M. A. Final 
Year, Dept. of History, Dacca Viniveenty, Jagannath 
Hall, 223, South House, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. M.S. Islam & seconded by Dr. A.. 
K. Roy. 


Mr. Ali Akbar, Student, 168 Surja Sen Hall, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr A. M. Chowdhury & seconded by Dr. 
Ahmed Sharif, 

C. No. 7 dt. 23-10-73. 


Miss Nazda Banu, Student,Ist Yr, Hons. (Pol. Science) 
45, Main Bing, Rokeya Hall, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. W. Rahman & seconded by Dr. A.B. 
M. Mahmood 


Mr. Z. A. M. Wahidul Haq, B. A. Ist Yr. Hons. Dept. 
of History, Dacca University. 
Proposed by Dr. M.S. Islam & seconded by Dr. A. K. 
Roy. 

C. No. 4 dt. 30-1-74, 


Mr. Quaz Mir Rausan, I[ Part M. A. ( D. U), 404, 
Surja Sen Hall, Dacca University. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Sırajul Islam and seconded by Dr. 
A. M. Chowdhury. 

C. No. 5 dt. 25-474. 


Mr. A. K. M. Kamrul Ahsan, Student (History Depart- 
ment). 634, Surja Sen Hall, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mrs. Zaheda Ahmed and seconded by Dr. 
M. A. Rahim. 


(8) 


(1) 


(2) 
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Mr. Dewan Noman Raza, Student, 634, Surja Sen Hall, 
Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. A. Rahim and seconded by Mrs. 
Zaheda Ahmad. 

C. No. 5 dt. 2-8-74. 


Mr. Md. Anwar Hussain, Student of M. A. II, History. 
332, Zahuru] Haque Hall, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. Wadudur Rahman and seconded by 
Dr. A.M Chowdhury. 


Mr. Khoundkar Alamgir, C/O. Dr. Syed Hadıuzzaman, 
House Tutor, Shahidullah Hall, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. I P. S. Mustafizur Rahman and Secon- 
ded by Dr. Mrs. Sufia Ahmed. 


C. No. 3 dt. 3-9-74. 


Mr. Mohammad Tawfiqu! Haidar, Student, Dacca Uni- 
versity, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin and seconded by Dr. 
P.I.S. Mustafizur Rabman. 


Mr. Manzur Hasan, Student, Dacca University, 303, 
Mohsin Hall, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. W. Rahman and seconded by Dr. A. 
B. M. Mahmood. 


Mr. Md. Abul Kalam Khan, Student, 157, Zahurul 
Huq Hall, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr W. Rahman and seconded by Dr. A. 
B. M. Mahmood. 


Mr. S. M. Mazibar Rahman, Student, 401, Haji Md. 
Mohsin Hall, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. A. B. M. Mahmood and seconded by 
Dr. M. Sirajul Islam. 


C. No. 2 dt. 4-10-74. 


{ 72}, 


Removal of names from Membership 


9. “The Council approved the removal of the names of the- 
defaulters from the membership list of the Society with effect 
from 5.8. 1973 which was passed in the Annual General Meet-- 
ing held on August 5, 1973 (A list enclosed )." 


سر 


LIST OF ۹ 


M. No. Name, 
23. Dr. M. A. ۰ 
32. Dr. Syed Sajjad Hussain. 
37. Dr. Mazharul Haq 
62. Principal, Chandpur College, Chandpur. 
68. Mrs. Rokeya Rahman Kabir. 
88. Dr. S. Lutful Haque. 
95. The General Editor, District Gazetteers. 
96. Mr. M. Safiullah. 
98. Dr. Md. Mohar Alı. 
100. Mr. Imtiaz ۰ 
104. Mr. Yusuf Riaz. 
108. Mr. Sayed Md. Salahuddin. 
125. Dr. Hasan Zaman. 
127. Dr. Sadrul Haque. 
136. Dr. S. M. Hasan. 
139. Dr. Mohd. Hanıf Qureshi Faug. 
144. Mr. Md. Aley Nabi. 
147. Dr. M.Z Huda. 
149, Mr. A. K. M. Abdul Alim. 
152. Mr. K. A. A. Qamruddin. 
153. Mr. Safiqur Rahman. 
157. Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Asiruddin. 
159. Dr. Md.Serajul Islam. 
160, Mrs. Khurshid Shahab. 
161, Prof: S. Muzaffaruddin Nadvi. 
167. Mr. S M. Mujtaba. 
171. Dr. M. Moizuddin, 
173. Mr. Mejbaul Haque, 
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TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


In order that contributors to Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bangladesh may adopt a uniform system of the diacritical 
marks in translitering non-European alphabets the following table 
of sings, approved by the International Congress of Orientalists 
and used in most countries of the world, is published as a 
general guide. Manuscripts offered for publication by the Society 
should be prepared in close and uniform approximation of thís 
table. 
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ÅDDITIONAL LETTERS. 


PERSIAN, HiNDr, 


85 TURKISH ONLY 
AND PASETO 


when pro-‏ کت 
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ها 
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BENGALI ALPHBET 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BANGLADESH 
Price 
; JOURNAL Vols.  I—III each Taka 5/- 
l Vols. IV—VI each Taka 7/50 
Vols. VIL—XIX each Taka 15/. 
BOOKS 
1. Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal (Out of print) 
Dr. A. H. Dani (1957) (App to Journal, vol. ID Taka 5/- 
2. Tribesmen of Chittagong Hill Tracts ( Out of print ) 
Dr. Pierre Bessaignet (Publication No. 1,1958) Taka 5/- 
3. Social History of the Muslims in Bengal ( Out of print ) 
Dr Abdul Karim, (Publication No. 2, 1959) Taka 15/- 
4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts 
Munshi Abdul Karim, Tıanslated by 
Dr. S Sajjad Husain (Publication No. 3, 1960) Taka 20/- 
5. Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani wa Makhzan-i-Afghani, vol. I 
Edited by Dr S. M. Imamuddin (Pub.No.4,1960) Taka 25/- 
6. Bibliographical Introduction to Modern Islamic 
Development in India and Pakistan ( Out of print ) 
Dr. M. A. Khan (App. to Journal, vol. IV, 1961) Taka 5/- 
7. Social Research in East Pakistan 
Edited by Prof. Pierre Bessaignet (Pub.No.5,1961) Taka 10/- 
8. Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal 
Dr. Abdul Karim (Publication No. 6, 1961) Taka 7/- 
9, Muslim Architecture in Bengal ( Out of print ) 
Dr. A. H. Dani (Publication No. 7, 1961) Taka 20/- 
10. Documents on Wahhabi Trials ( Out of print ) 
Dr. M. A. Khan (Pablıcatıon No. 8, 1961) Taka 20/- 
11. British Policy and the Muslims in Bengal ( Out of print ) 
Dr. A R Mallick (Publication No. 9, 1962) 
12. Sociology in East Pakistan ( Out of print ) 
Edited by J E. Owen (Occasional Studies Series No.1) Taka 10/- 
13. Tarikh-i-Khan Jahanı wa Makhzan-i-Afghani, vol, II. 


Edited by Dr. S.M. Imamuddin (Pub. No.10,1962) Taka 25/- 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Economic History of Spain 

Dr. S. M. Imamuddin (Publication No. 11, 1963) Taka 
Murshid Quli Khan and His Times 

Dr. Abdul Karim (Publication No. 12, 1963) Taka 
Fishes of Dacca 

Mr. A. Latif Bhuyan (Publication No. 13, 1964) Taka 
East India Company's Land Policy and Commerce , 
in Bengal, (1698-1784) 

Dr. M. Huq (Publication. No. 14, 1964) Taka 
Dacca The Mughal Capital 

Dr. Abdul Karim (Publication No. 15, 1964) Taka 
Husain Shahi Bengal 

Dr. M. R Tarafdar (Publication No. 16,1966) Taka 
Dr. Md. Shahiduliah Felicitation Volume 

Edited by Dr. Md. Enamul Haq,(Pub. No.17, 1966) Taka 
Electoral Problems in Pakistan 

Dr. M. Mahfuzul Huq (Publication No. 18, 1966) Taka 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings of 
Indian Archaeology 

Dr. Abu Imam (Publication No. 19, 1966) Taka 
A Systematic List of the Birds of East Pakistan 

Harun-er-Rashid, (Pub. No. 20, 1967) Taka 
Dynastic History of Bengal 

Dr. A. M. Chowdhury, (Publication No. 21, 1967) Taka 
United States Policy in Indo-Pak Sub-continent 

Dr. M. A. Khaır, (Publication No.22, 1968) Taka 
Everyday Life in Pala Empire 

Dr. Shahanara Husain, (Publication No. 23, 1968) Taka 


15/- 
15/- 


7/- 


20): 
20/- 
25/- 
25/- 


15/- 


12/- 
7/- 

22/- 
10/- 


20/- 


Early Buddhism and Brahmanical Doctrines ( Out of print ) 


Mr. P. R. Barua 


The Reign of al-Mutawakkil 
Dr. Md. Shamsuddin Miah (Pub. No. 24, 1969) Taka 


The Manara in Inde-Muslim Architecture 
A. B M. Husain (Pub. No. 25,) 1 Taka 


Abdul Karim Sahitya Visarad Commemoration Volume 
Edited by Dr Md. Enamul Haq (Pub No.26) Taka 


TheProvinces of Bihar and Bengal under Shahjahan 
Dr. Khondkar Mahbubui Karım (Pub. No. 27) Taka 


A Bengal District in Transition : Murshidabad, 1765-93, 


Dr. K. M. Mohsin Taka 
Al-Masnad Min Masa'il Ahmed b Muhammad B. Hanbal 
Dr. Zia Uddin Ahmed ( Pub. No. 28 ) Taka 


A History of Sufi-ism in Bengal 


25)- 
28]- - 
30/- 
35/- 
40/- 


40/- 


Dr. Md, Enamul Haq ( Pub. No. 30) Taka ° 85/- 


